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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any conditions, 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars Sllars worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
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ADVERTISED SERVICE 


None of the advertisers in this issue of 
Successful Farming—or in any other issue 
—has anything to sell but service. 


Did you ever think of that? Did you 
ever consider that these men are so sure 
that they have a service that you can 
use to your own profit or satisfaction that 
they pay money to tell you about it? 
Incidentally that money helps us to give 
you another kind of service thru our 
editorial columns. 

Some people worry about the fact that 
advertisers pay money to publishers for 
the use of the advertising columns. It 
isn’t necessary to worry about that. It 
adjusts itself. 

If a publisher allows his advertisers to 
influence the editorial matter, it soon 
begins to show. People may not know just 
what is the matter. But they begin to 
lose interest in the paper. When the people 
lose interest in a Pap r it ceases to be a 
good advertisin ium. Advertisers are 
quick to find ey out and to quit using 
a publication in which the ers have 
lost confidence. 

Fortunately most publishers and most 
advertisers have learned this lesson. And 
so no experienced advertiser who is smart 
will try to influence the editorial columns 
of any publication in which his advertise- 
ment appears. And no wise publisher who 
wants to continue in business would permit | ! 
such a thing. 

Every advertiser who offers to sell his 
services to you, delivers service in a 
little different way. Jne man has spent 
a lifetime rfecting some machine. 
Another has pe ‘eloped a highly productive 
grain or plant or fruit. Some love located 
some good land or worked out plans for | ‘ 
practical building. 

Whatever it is they are offerin ing to sell 
you—machinery or trees or building ma- 
terial or livestock; it must be a service 
to you or you are not interested. 

These advertisers know that. They 
know that we have entered into a’contract 
with you teeing the honest per- 
formance of service promised in Successful 
Farming advertisements. 

And so they are careful to be sure that 
they are going to be able to make good 
before they make a promise of service. 

Our advertisers represent a selected 
list of reliable concerns with service to sell, 
with a definite statement from each firm 


as to how they will deliver their service 
_ may safely and profitably patronize. 
them. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
T. W. LeQUATTE, Adv. Mgr. 
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THE Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


FISK TIRES 


TIRE SUNDRIES 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Time to Re-tire? 
‘Buy Fiek) 


PLEASE AOORESS REPLY “ATTEWNON OF 


TO CAR OWNERS: 


In my former letter I told you something 
about our Company and its merchandising policy. 


I want to tell you now about our product. 
There are two types of tire as pertaining to con- 
struction, Fabric and Cord. 


The fabric tire is made of a close woven 
fabric and the cord tire is made of layers of 
cords which tend to increase the elasticity of the 
tire. 


The Fisk. Cord is the maximum in oversize, 
has larger buttons size for size and having the 
standard Fisk Non-Skid design it is superior in its 
protective qualities. It is an economical tire 
although its first cost is greater than that of the 
fabric. 





Pisk Cords are made in all sizes from the 
30x34 " Clincher for your small car to the 40x8" for 
your truck. Consult your dealer and tell him that 
you want a Pisk for your next tire. 


Incidentally, we have something useful 
that you may find handy - some art blotters of con- 
venient size which illustrate our various tires. We 
shall be glad to send you a set with our compliments 
on request. For your convenience use the coupon 
below. 


Very truly yours, 


4 ¢ r 
Vice President & Gen'l. Manager 





Please send me, without charge, the set of art blot- 
ters illustrating golf, polo, hunting, boating and one 
of your Time to Re-tire boy. 





l own a (give name)__ 


LR ee ae a ee 


Address 


























PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Will They Fall? Some Factors That Have a Bearing on the Question 


By RUSSELL C. ENGBERG 


ARMERS are more concerned about the future price level 
F than about any other one thing. This is ory true 

of those who have recently purchased high priced farms, 
the payment for which will be very difficult unless the present 
price level is maintained. 

No one really knows what prices will do. But everyone is 
eager to secure as many facts about the situation as possible in 
order to form a basis on which to establish his opinion. I knew 
that Dr. E. G. Nourse, Professor of Agricult Economics at 
lowa State College, had been collecting a t deal of material 
on this subject and that as a result of his investigations, had 
made some predictions that had created no small stir in econ- 
omic cireles. I knew also, that if he ventured any opinions on 
the future of prices, they would be well grounded on facts and 
would therefore be of great interest to readers of Successful 
Farming. 

So I put the question to him. 

“It seems to me,”’ he began in reply, pushing back the mass 
of newspaper clippings, magazine articles and market reports 
accumulated on his desk, “that the answer can be found in a 
study of the simple law of supply and 
demand. What sort of a demand and 


collapse.” “Will not the t scarcity of farm help tend to cut 
down production and thereby counterbalance any possible 
benefits of a bumper crop?”’ I inquired. 

“Yes, but on the other hand, since our methods of farming 
are constantly improving, we are able to produce more from a 

ven outlay and thereby at a reduced cost. The war taught us 
the necessity of using labor and on gy efficiently. We are 
beginning to apply business principles in the organization of 
the farm and are learning also the meaning of cooperation, par- 
ticularly along market lines. It seems as tho we are entering 
an epoch in which improved methods will be a real factor in 
enlarging the ratio of output to outlay, and hence the lowering 
of prices. 

“Foreign competition also is going to be felt more in the 
future than it ever has in the past. In that connection it should 
be remembered that the exploitation of new lands and of a 
cheap labor supply has always been the quickest source of 
cheaper food and raw etealae.” 

“Similar to the exploitation of the undeveloped lands in the 
middle west following the Civil war,” I “Yes,” he 

continued, “but since those lands are 
fairly well occupied now, we must seek 





how large a supply will there be of 
agricultural products? 

“Let us examine the demand. Eu- 
rope had ben buying from us at an 
enormous rate during the war but now 
her demand is diminishing due to an 
impairment of her productivity and a 
bad foreign exchange situation.’ 
since our interview, the papers have 
printed statements by Secretary Hous- 
ton that no additional credit will be 
extended to the allies. Lloyd George 
has also recommended to Parliament 
that England purchase her wheat from 
Russia rather than from the United 
States because of the depreciation in 
value of English money in this coun- 


“The error in judgment that caused 
the ill-starred price boom of last spring 
and summer was due to a confusion 
between the wants and needs of 
Europe’s population and the effective 
buying power that could be mobilized 
for their satisfaction. Many supplies 
actually spoiled while the dealers were 
dickering for terms. The task of feed- 
ing Europe for five years (some bulls 


HETHER prices will remain 

at their present high level or 
will rise or fall, and how much, and 
’ And how soon, are the questions upper- 
most in the mindof almosteveryone. 
While it is true that no one knows 
definitely what will be the trend 
of prices in the near future, almost 
everyone is deeply interested in 
facts which have a bearing upon 
upon the probable trend of prices. 
a The opinions of Dr. Nourse in 
this article suggest some factors 
which deserve consideration in con- 
nection with this vital question. 
Whether or not you agree with his 
predictions, the factors he mentions 
are important ones. 


other undeveloped lands and _ these 
really exist in spite of our complacent 
feeling that no worthwhile country can 
be found outside of our own bound- 
aries. We have appraised inadequately 
the soil and climate of other and less 
familiar parts of the globe. There are 
other countries which, to be sure, do 
not produce beef , wheat flour, 
butter, lard, bacon and white sugar 
but nevertheless are becoming com- 
petitors of our farms by producing 
_ substitutes for these products. 
ese substitutes have come into use, 
pected during the war period, in 
i —7 and in other countries 
which had formerly been a market for 
our wares. Then, too, we have, no 
doubt, underestimated the possibilities 
that long distance transportation has 
in supplying the world’s markets.” 
Dr. Nouns then showed the pos- 
sibilities of development of foreign 
competition. He mentioned that even 
before the war, it was noticeable. The 


European immigrant had begun to 
—_—* +4 a and 
ot ands as offeri r oppor- 
tunities than did the United States 





say ten) simply has not materialized 
and it is probable that it will not. 
“‘Moreover, the agricultural recon- 


struction of the warring countries has and is progressing with 
t 


surprising rapidity. Available evidence indica the pro- 
ductive capacity of France and Belgium in 1920, will be virtu- 
ally restored to a pre-war basis, whereas d and the 


European neutrals show even a larger capacity for production. 
We are aware that four million acres of English land were 
brought under the plow during the war period. But it is more 
important to remember the wave of public sentiment set, in 
motion in Great Britain toward self-sufficiency within the em- 
pire, at least, if not within the British Isles. She learned this 
lesson from the submarine campaign. 

‘As far as the Central European countries are concerned, they 
also must put forth every effort to clothe and feed themselves 
because their two-cent marks and one and one-half cent kronen 
give them but limited power to purchase American farm 
products for export. 

Home Market Slipping 

“Even here at home, within our own boundaries, the con- 
sumer’s ability to pay high prices is beginning to wane with 
the cessation of overtime work, the frequency of strikes, the 
exhaustion of his Liberty bond holdings -_ the crystalliza- 
taon of sentiment about the slogan, ‘I won’t pay it.’ Price drives, 
altho not always to be taken at par, operate to stiffen the gen- 
eral public’s unwillingness to meet what seems to them un- 
reasonable exactions, and so weaken the dealer’s resolution to 
hold og for more than he had been getting during recent 
months.” 

Dr. Nourse then took up the question of the future supply of 
farm products. 

“A bumper crop over a la rt of the country would go a 
long way toward rounding a difficult corner and would make it 
possible to start the cost of living and of raw materials 
ward without great harm to the producer and with great benefit 
to the industrial interests. A succession of good crops would be 
etill greater insurance inst the continuance of the present 
pyramiding of prices which is likely to lead to an ultimate 


and even the American capitalists 

to look for possibilities elsewhere. 

Some 60,000 American farmers moved to Canada and had the 

conditions been more favorable many of our stockmen would 

have expanded their interests into Mexico. As early as 1906 

our export of pork commenced to show a falling-off due to the 

fact that Germany was looking to Brazil, and England to China, 
for a cheaper substitute for the American product. 


Foreign Competition Important 


He stated that it would be difficult to estimate how a 
factor foreign competition was at this time but it could at 
least, be counted as one of the “major influences.” He pointed 
out as an actual fact that such products as Argentine corn, 
Manchurian beans, Chinese , Siberian butter and certain 
products of South Africa were y competing with American 
products in our own markets. The introduction of nut mar- 

ines in this country as well as in Europe, may cause the 
dairymen some concern. Brazil, also, has shown herself capable 
of giving our cornbelt keen competition in the matter of hogs 
onl our’ cottonbelt in the lower classes of cotton. Cotton is 
also in India, South China, Egypt and Russia. Eng- 

before the war, had been promoting the growth of cotton 
within the empire so that her own mills could be supplied from 
British sources. India now produces about one-third as much 
as the United States. Parts of Africa and the West Indies, also, 
produce a good supply. One writer states that Russia ought to 
rank next to the United States as a cotton growing country. 

Nor should the ibilities of Russia as a source of other 
supplies be overlooked. The recent decision of the allies to re- 
sume trading relations with Russia is indicative of a desire 
to assist any promising groducer of cheap agricultural supplies 
to get into action to relieve the high price and short credit 
situation with which Europe is at present contending. As soon 
as the present Russian government establishes her credit, vast 
resources and possibilities of wonderful develcpment will be 
opened up. The Ukraine mission in America insists that there 
is accumulated within their country, a (Continued on page 46 
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EDITORIAL 


SEDITION AND TREASON 

HE International dictionary defines sedition thus: “A 

commotion, or the raising of a commotion in a state, not 
amounting to an insurrection; conduct tending to treason, but 
without an overt act; excitement or discontent against the gov- 
ernment or of resistance to lawful authority.” Treason is de- 
fined as “in general, the offense of attempting by overt acts to 
overthrow the government of the state to which the offender 
owes allegiance.” 

What then is an overt act referred to in both definitions? 
An overt act, as understood in criminal law is “an outward act 
done in pursuance and manifestation of an intent or design— 
the mere design or intent not being punishable without such 
act.” 

The attorney general has pointed out the weakness in our 
sedition laws which lack the power to deal with the situation 
that has lately arisen because of activities of the Russian 
Society, the I. W. W. and the Communists. Congress is now 
wrestling with a new law which will give a new definition to 
élition 

After bombs have blown up government property, or attempts 
have been made upon the lives of officials who may have dis- 
pleased the “Reds,” they can be dealt with if caught and con- 
victed. But they have not committed treason unless they are 
citizens of the United States, which in most cases they ‘are not. 
Even so, those who printed and distributed the propaganda 
that has inflamed some poor weakling until he thought it 
was his duty to become a martyr to the cause by placing the 
bombs, these, the real guilty ones, escape because they have not 
coOmmitted an overt act. 

We want no unnecessary interference with free speech or a 
free press, but we do need a law which will stop those utter- 
ances and those writings which are intended to make some 
weakling do what the instigators dare not do—commit murder 
or destroy property to intimidate officials who are trying to do 
their duty. 

Under the laws, profane or indecent language cannot be ut- 
tered in public, or printed and no one feels this restraint of 
free speech and free press, yet aliens can come here and make 
speeches and put out printed propaganda that is intended to 
create lawlessness, unrest, and even destruction of our govern- 
ment by force. Yet some would have us believe that stopping 
such is an infringement upon free speech or a free press. 

While not forgetting or sacrificing our constitutional rights, 
let us all remember that every citizen and the aliens within our 
borders have some duties and obligations which are as sacred 
as their rights. There is a tendency to make a big fuss about 
rights while ignoring our duties. We have the best government 
on earth and we do not intend to let any disgruntled aliens 
come here and try to tear down what has taken a hundred and 
fifty years to build. If aliens do not like our form of govern- 
ment they can get out the way they came in. All in favor of 
that sentiment say “Aye.” 
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COMMENT 


FREE SEEDS 
NUMBER of our readers have sent us expressions of 
their pleasure that the appropriation for free distribution 
of seeds by congressmen has been eliminated from the budget 
for the Department, upon recommendation of Secretary 
Meredith. 

At the time we go to press, only the Senate has taken this 
action and there is still the possibility that the funds for 
carrying on the free seed farce will be restored by a conference 
committee of Senate and House. 

Originally it was intended that the free distribution was 
to disseminate new and rare seeds brought in from foreign 
countries, or bred here. The politicians were quick to see 
the advantage of sending to the voters back home a little 
package pf seeds just to make them feel good toward them. 
Gradually it got to be a larger and larger appropriation for this 
purpose and the seeds became just common garden stuff that 
can be bought in any grocery store. The original purpose long 
ago ceased to be considered. It was a cheap way of trying to 
get and hold votes. The people were disgusted with it years ago. 
Efforts without number have been made to stop it, but leave 
it to Congress to keep its political fences in good repair. 

We sincerely hope that the House will follow the lead of the 
Senate and refuse to provide funds for continuing the free seed 
political sop. 


SALARIES OF RURAL TEACHERS 

"TH latest report of an investigation by the Bureau of 
Education which is just completed, gives the answer to 
why there is a scarcity of teachers. One hundred and forty- 
three thousand teachers left the profession last year. The rural 
districts were the most effected. There is an annual turn-over 
of 125,000 teachers who quit for one reason or another. The 
310 normal schools in this country will turn out only about 

20,000 prepared teachers this spring for next year’s service. 
The Bureau of Education picked at random three counties 
in each of the 48 states and inquired as to rural teachers’ 
salaries. The report came from 8,599 teachers. Averages do not 
mean much but in this case the average rural teacher’s salary 
is for men $711.68 and for women $629.96. This includes the 
teachers in consolidated rural schools where the pay is very 
much betterso you can see what some teachers had to live on. 
One man and two women received not over $100 for a school 
year. Eleven men and twenty-five women got the magnificent 
salary of from $100 to $200. Forty-six men and one hundred 
eighty-nine women were paid from $200 to $300; 118 men and 
483 women got from $300 to $400; 116 men and 909 women 
received from $400 to $500; 139 men, 1321 women fattened on 
from $500 to $600 salaries; 220 men and 1536 women got the 
magnificent salary of from $600 to $700 for teaching rural 
children. This is the place where the increase in numbers de- 
creases as salaries advance. One hundred twenty-nine men and 
910 women were able to pull down salaries ranging from $700 
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to $800; 121 men, 658 women got from $800 to $900 a year; 
98 men and 500 women were paid from $900 to $1000 for their 
services to rural children. Only a scattering few got beyond 
$1000 salaries. 

This is the story. Money talks. If a girl can get better pay 
for clerking or office work why should she go to the country 
and do janitor work and put up with the usual inconveniences 
in rural schools? Your hired men are doing the same line of 
thinking. Your sons and daughters follow the lure of the al- 
mighty dollar. Wherever the lure is, that country school has 
good teachers, especially in consolidated schools where there 
is a teacherage in which the teachers can live their own life. 

This is purely a rural school problem. The cities may sym- 
pathize but cannot help. Localities alive to the menace of a 
teacher shortage are already boosting salaries so as to keep 
the schools open. To put in unprepared teachers just because 
ihey are willing to accept low salaries is a calamity. Better 
close a school than have it taught by one who does not know 
how to teach. No farmer will pay a city man who knowsnothing 
of farming as much as he will an experienced hand. 


DEBATE FREELY, DECIDE SLOWLY 
HERE is tremendous interest being shown in the great 
economic and political questions of the day. Never be- 
fore has it been so easy to disseminate literature and informa- 
tion, as well as misinformation. To arrive at the truth is most 
difficult. In fact, what is truth? 

One political party puts forth certain statemenis as fact. 
They are vigorously denied by another political party. One 
set of witnesses before a Congressional committee states what 
is supposedly truth and another set of witnesses denies the 
allegation. 

The most absurd things are stated in all seriousness when any 
public question is being debated. Exceptions are put forth as 
generalities. And many generalities are put forth without 
the least support by specific cases of fact. 

More and more we are coming to respect the opinions of 
others who are as apt to know the facts as well as we do, tho 
they may radically differ from our information on the subject. 
No one knows it all. In our search for truth we must endeavor 
to discern the difference between selfish motives that purposely 
distort truth, and the honest convicions of those who have an 
opportunity, because of a different viewpoint, to see the ques- 
tion in a different light. 

It is an American trait that we love fair play. We despise 
snap judgment. We want to hear the other side. We want to 
form our own opinions after we have heard both sides. 

Be not too sure that everything you read is distorted—in 
other words, be not so sure that there is no “free press.’’ On 
the other hand, do not be too ready to believe all you read in 
the publie press. It may not represent both sides of the ques- 
tion under consideration. It takes a very broad reading of the 
press to get together enough facts on both sides to give one a 
fair basis for an intelligent opinion. 

More and more the printed word will supersede the spoken 
word in debate. We are getting too lazy or too self satisfied 
to attend public meetings to hear someone give one side of a 
question. This attitude is affecting the attendance upon 
chureh service also. Our reading matter should therefore be 
wisely chosen. 


BUILDING CITIES 

VERYWHERE there is a scarcity of houses in cities and 
even the larger towns. It seems that there has somehow 
been a sudden increase in population. Where did the people 
come from? It is certain that we have lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of aliens who have gone back to their own country and 
the exodus is still far greater than the increase by immigration. 
It is likewise certain that it cannot be accounted for by births. 
Those seeking homes are adults. If it were moving from one 
city to another it would not increase the shortage of homes to 
lie in. There is only one answer to this: The increase must have 
come from the country. The labor shortage in the country tells 
waere the cities get their growth. The war stirred country con- 
tentment to its very depths. It created restlessness. It brought 
out the contrast between bright lights and dark places; between 
paved streets and mud highways; between modern conveniences 
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and none whatever. It was not always in favor of their country 
surroundings, so many a farm boy and farm hand thought he 
would be one of the shining examples of success in the city. He 
didn’t go back to the farm or the country town. 

This left many a farmer, too old to buckle in any harder, so 
short handed that he retired and moved to town. Younger 
men with more machinery took up the burden of farming with 
less helo and more mechanical power. 

It usually takes a great crisis to force the solution of a ma- 
tional problem. Right now the farmer is up against pretty stiff 
competition, not only for hired help but in respect to the boys 
and the girls. Never was the lure of the city so alluring. There 
is only one way to resist it. Make the lure of the country equal 
to it. 

Factory men will some day tire of the noise and the weary, 
monotonous grind of city life. They will see modern homes in 
the country and the freedom that comes from being their own 
boss calling them back to the country. The improved country 
school will stop many a farm family from moving to the city 
“to educate the children!’ The improved highways and homes 
will help hold the children’s interest in country life. There will 
be a greater reward for production when the nation as a whole 
realizes the necessity of properly recognizing and supporting 
agriculture. : 

It will be a great mistake for any great number of farmers to 
sell out just because a tempting offer has beef made for the 
farm. They better tackle rural problems themselves than wait 
for a national crisis to force city people to study it for them. 
The necessity of the situation will force business to improve 
the living and working conditions on the farms just as laws 
have compelled city people to improve their factories and stores 
and housing conditions. The law of necessity will be no more 
lenient than the law of statutes. This is an individual problem 
as well as for organized farmers. 


ONE REASON FOR LABOR SHORTAGE 

A RECENT report upon the rate of immigration and 

emigration gives at least a hint as to one of the reasons 
that farm labor, and every other kind of labor, is scarce. It 
shows that in 1913 there were 1,113,109 more people came to 
this country from foreign shores than left for other countries, 
For the year 1919 there were 45,023 more people /eft this coun- 
try than came to it. In other words, instead of our labor supply 
being increased by about one million a year, as was tho case 
before the outbreak of the war, it has actually decreased with- 
in the last year. 

The man who is experiencing difficulty in finding a farm hand 
may feel that the immigration situation does not seriously 
affect him, but it does. Quite a percentage of those coming to 
this country in past years have gone direct to farms. Even 
if this were not the case, the total labor supply of the country 
cannot fail to affect the farm labor supply. When there is a 
shortage of labor in any line or locality, wages increase and 
laborers are attracted from other lines of industry or from other 
localities. Industries which before the war employed large 
numbers of newly arrived immigrants at a wage considerably 
lower than that paid more capable workers are now deprived of 
the former supply and forced to pay wages which attract 
laborers with greater skill. Many farm laborers, or those who 
under normal conditions would become farm laborers, are now 
attracted into industries which formerly employed unskilled 
immigrants almost exclusively. 

The only way in which the situation can be met is by keeping 
the prices of farm products sufficiently high to enable farmers to 
compete with other lines of industry in wages paid for farm labor, 

It may not occur to the cornbelt farmer that conditions in 
Russia have anything to do with his labor difficulties, but there 
is a direct relation. One authority points out that the ‘Russian 
Bolsheviki are operating on some thirteen different fronts, 
threatening nearly all the people of Eastern Europe, from which 
a large part of our immigration used to come.” In addition, 
half dozen or more other countries are virtually at war with 
each other, or in a state of rebellion. People will not leave their 
country while there is prospect of a fight. 

These are facts which should be realized by all who are 
concerned with the cost of labor, and that means practically 
everyone. 
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B OUND in red tape the treaty of peace including the cove- 
nant of the League of Nation’ is lying in the archives of 
the State Department. It was returned to President 
Wilson after the Senate had failed to ratify it for the second 
time and after that body had consumed eight months in a bitter 
wrangle, in which personal animosity toward the President is 
believed to have played a major part. 

Ratification was defeated by seven votes less than the neces- 
sary two-thirds. On the final roll call more than half the 
Democrats stood by the President and voted ‘“‘no”’ on the ground 
that the array of Republican reservations constituted in effect 
a ‘nullification’ of the League covenant. 

The treaty and the League is now irrevocably in the cam- 
paign. Mr. Wilson will appeal to the “solemn tribunal of the 
people.” In the meantime, however, two results of the Senate’s 
aetion have been brought home with much force. First, the 
nations which were associated with the United States in the 
war ure inclined to believe that they have been left in the lurch 
by this country and France, in particular, is disposed to take 
steps to safeguard her own interests independently of the 
Versailles treaty; second, the United States is still at war with 
Germany and the economic and international relations of the 
United States continue in a twilight of uncertainty. 

The Kepublican opposition is now preparing to declare peace 
by resolution of Congress. Such a fete or i the President is 
expected to veto on several grounds. A simple resolution declar- 
ing peace would not be a substitute for the Versailles treaty 
and would afford no guarantee at all that Germany fulfills her 
obligations or that the interests of the United States would be 
safeguarded. Many of the Republicans realize this but from a 
% political standpoint they think it worth while to compel the 
President to veto such a measure in order that they may be 
able to say, “He kept us out of peace.” 

Again, the President opposes the plan on the ground that it 
is an effort to take away from him the initiative in the treaty 
making power and also because the acceptance of such a resolu- 
tion, while not serving the purposes of the treaty, would distract 
public attention from the Versailles document in the forth- 
coming campaign. An attempt to pass the resolution over the 
veto is not likely to succeed. 


Corruption In Politics 


N connection with the fate of the treaty at the hands of the 

Senate it is not forgotten that the Republicans were able to 
organize that body, to pack the committee on foreign relations 
and to retain the initiative with the help of Senator Newberry 
of Michigan, who has been convicted by a Detroit jury under 
the corrupt practices act. 

Pending the appeal in the case, the Republican majority is 
not expected to do anything but stand pat. In the meantime, 
however, the lesson of the Newberry case has not been lost 
on the nation, a fact illustrated by the agitation in Washington 
over the alleged use of slush funds by aspirantsfor the Presi- 
dential nomination. 

Senator Borah of Idaho has introduced a bill to cure the evil 
but the art of camouflage has reached the stage that the matter 
is difficult to control. The Borah bill provides that no candidate 
shall spend more than $10,000 in any one state in the pre- 
convention campaign. Said the Idaho Senator: 

“For many years in this country the use of money in elec- 
tions has been growing with a rapid pace. The extent to which 
this practice has gone in the control of our pre-convention 
campaigns, and also our elections, is really astounding and there 
is every indication that the year 1920 upon both sides of the 
fence is to see a perfect saturnalia of expeditures.” 


Bonus for Soldiers Probable 


CONGRESS has apparently yielded to the demand for 
bonuses for ex-service men including soldiers, sailors and 
marines. The decision to go ahead with bonus legislation was 
reachedenfter a joint meeting of the Senate finance committee 
and the House ways and means committee. 

With the November elections looming in the offing and the 
American Legion pressing their demands, the Congressional 
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Sanhedrin deems it wise to secure the good will of the “four 
million” soldier voters, albeit 28 millions must be taxed to 
raise the necessary funds. At the present juncture it cannot be 
said that the monopoly of the “good will” for the ex-service 
men is confined to one political camp or the other. It is about 
equally divided. Probably a consumption tax will be resorted 
to, to secure the necessary two billions of dollars, if Congress 

ts the demand for $50 per month of service as embodied 
in the program of the American Legion. A bond issue is unlikely. 
The Treasury Department is strongly opposed either to a bond 
issue or to-additional taxation as an unwarranted disturbance 
of financial conditions. 


Labor Shortage On Farms 


ENSUS figures for the rural regions are not yet available, 
but all indications are that they will point to an increas- 
ingly rapid movement from the farm cityward. Since 1915 
particularly the drift has probably been unusually great, for 
then high wages began attracting young men to industrial 
centers. The rapid growth of ro. cities as Toledo, Detroit 
and Bridgeport has been due almost wholly to movement 
from the farm, for there has been no immigration of importance 
in the last five years. 

Population figures for cities in industrial regions thus far an- 
nounced show, in general, increases of more than 20 percent; for 
settlements in rural regions, much less. A New York State 
investigation showed that in 1919 about 35,000 men and boys 
left the farms for the cities; about 11,000 left the cities for the 
farms. This meant a net loss to the farms of 24,000 men in one 


year. 

The Federal Reserve Board declares. that “labor shortage in 
agricultural operations thruout the country appears to be 
critical and is only partly relieved by application of machinery 
on a larger scale than heretofore.” 


Relaxed Immigration To Continue 


HE situation regarding farm labor was sufficiently serious 

to convince the Secretary of Labor of the advisability of 
continuing the relaxed immigration regulations in order to 
rmit the entry into the country during the busy season of 
abor from Mexico, Canada and the Bahamas. Hearings on the 
question held before the House immigration committee con- 
vinced the members of the committee that this temporary 
expedient must be continued. A regular agency thru which the 
farmers can secure this labor will in all probability be_es-, 


tablished. 


Senate Considers Agriculture 


N course of the Senate debate on the agricultural appropria- 

tion bill some truths governing American agriculture today 
were forcibly placed before the country by such friends of the 
farming community as Senator Gronna of North Dakota, 
Senator Capper of Kansas, and Senator Gore of Oklahoma. 
These with many others sought an improvement on the bill 
passed by the House and generally along the lines urged by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

On the whole the most illuminating address was that de- 
livered by Senator Capper in which he warned the nation that 
a shortage of foodstuffs is inevitable ‘unless the farm problems 
are considered with more sympathy by the public generally.” 
The Kansas Senator resorted to statistics to show that out of 
every $156 dollars of the public funds ‘only $1 will be spent on 
the nation’s most vital industry.” He then proceeded to picture 
the danger involved in decreasing farm population, and de- 
clining prices for farm products. 


Agricultural Bill In Senate 

LE agricultural bill is still in conference. It is hoped that 

the improvement made in the Senate will pass muster in 
the House. The total appropriation was brought up to $32,- 
700,000, an increase of $2,000,000 from the House figure, and 
the increase was generally for items of great importance, such 
as Bureau of Farm Management and Farm Economics. The 
functions of this new bureau were ably [Continued on page 44 
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THE TRUTH IN FABRICS BILL 


Where the Producers Stand In the Matter 


By C. A. GOSS 


HE hearings on the Truth In Fabrics bill are again over. 
I say again because for the last fifteen or twenty years 
there have been repeated efforts made to have a law 
enacted which will give to the purchaser of cloth the right to 
know what he is buying. Whether the present attempt is more 
successful than a ones or not, there can be no question 
in the minds of those who heard the arguments before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee the last ten days of March, 
but what the need for such a measure is more than ever a 
parent. Surely no one who believes in justice can have a doubt 
but that the principle of giving to the man who buys the 
knowledge of 
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tutes, is right, 
and yet it is 
just this knowl- 
edge which 
those who op- 

truth in 
abrics _legisla- 
oH tat tion are at- 
= tempting to con- 
ceal. 

The manu- 
facturers who 
oppose such 
action are well 
organized in 
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their opposition. For years they have 
been unrestricted in what they put 
into their fabrics and they are fighting 
to maintain that f om. Altho 
small in numbers as compared with 
the 100,000,000 consumers of their 
products, they have left no stone un- 
turned to present a solid wall of op- 
position. On the other hand producers 
of wool and consumers of fabrics as a 
whole, are just waking to the injustice 
being done them and are still un- 
organized in their demands. 

It would be foolish to contend that 
all of the ar ents advanced by those 
opposed to fabric legislation are with- 
out foundation. It goes without say- 
ing that there is good basis for argu- 
ment on both sides. But in the final 
inalysis the question resolves itself into whether ew pe mass 
of users of thse shall continue to buy blindly manufac- 
turers shall give them in return for their money only what they 
desire to give, or whether the good of the majority shall rule 
and the vast buying public be granted their God given right as 
American citizens to ome what they are buying. As conditions 
exist today, the manufacturer brands his cloth “all wool” and 
the consumer buys it as such, but in reality it contains only 
such new wool as the manufacturer cares to put in and the rest 
is shoddy. 

Some of the reasons advanced by those opposed to fabric 
legislation as to why it should not be enacted are that it would 
be of no advantage to buyers to know because some shoddy is 
superior to virgin wool and they would be unable to discrimi- 
nate, that labeling would be complicated, that the expense 
would be prohibitive and would be passed on to the consumer, 
that it would heckle business and even tho it were ible to 
enforce the measure, it would not improve the quality of the 
product. They even maintain that there are existing laws al- 
ready covering the case, or would substitute misbranding 
measures for all products, in place of a statement of fabric 
composition. The truth of the matter is there are no laws 
which will compel 
a statement of the 5 
composition of wf 
woolen cloth. The 
stamping of the 
cloth “all wool” 
does not suffice, it 
merely misleads. 
Shoddy may be 
“all wool” but it is 
old, dead, wornout 
wool. Misbrandi 
laws may be 
lor their purpose 
but they do not 
compel branding 
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and consequently do not correct this wrong. True the best 
shoddy is superior to the lowest grade of wool but the percentage 
of this low grade wool is less than one percent of the total and 
the amount of high grade shoddy is small and uncertain. As 
to the heckling of business, if shoddy has such merit and is so 
good, as manufacturers claim, why not let it stand on its own 
merits; what then is the objection to letting people buy it for its 
own worth? Moreover those who are in a position to know, say 
the cost of stamping would not be over two-tenths of a cent 
r yard, and even if that were charged to the consumer what 
uyer of cloth is going to object to two mills per yard additional 
if it permits him to know what he is getting when he buys? 

The attempt has also been made to give the idea that growers 
of wool are responsible for the agitation for truth in fabrics. 
In reality every consumer of woolen clothes is just as interested 
as is the producer of wool. No one has to raise wool if it is not 
profitable; there are other crops equally as worthy of the farm- 
er’s time and attention. On the other tend, the purchaser has 
to have wool for bodily comfort. And when he pays for new 
wool, he has a right to insist on knowing that he gets it. The 
interest of the producers and consumers are one to the extent 
that everyone is interested in seeing the producers have a 
sufficiently sure market to justify production. Whether it be 
food, clothing or any other necessary commodity, he who op- 

such a condition is simply biting off his nose to spite his 

ace. If the producer cannot be assured of a safe market on 

one product, he will cease the production of that product and 
turn to another in which he can see his way clear. 

Wool is not produced under the same conditions it was a 
few years . For years past sheep 
Seuhioier teas been a forerunner of 
civilization. Sheep could be produced 
on range at smaller cost than in more 
thickly populated and intensely culti 
vated sections. In recent years range 
land has been broken up and the sheep 
ae pee has been decreasing. In the 
ast seventeen years it has dropped off 
twenty-five percent. The western 
states including Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada and Idaho where most of the 
sheep were formerly produced have 
decreased thirty-six percent in ten 
— The southern states, Virginia, 

est Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
ississippi, Louisiana 
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dropped off 5.5 percent in five years. 
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The New England 
states decreased 
—Maine 62%; 
New Hampshire 
61 Vermont 
49%; Massachu- 
setts 37%; Rhode 
Island 63%; Con- 
necticut 18% in 
ten years. It is 
apparent that 
wool production 
of the futre will 
be a _ general, 
medium sized, 
farm proposition, ; 
farms such as are found in the central west.' If such is to be the 
case it must be as profitable as the raising of other products 
commonly produced there. ‘s 
Successful Farming attempted to expiain this condition to 
the Interstate Commerce Committee at Washington, and to 
impress them with a realization that it is to everyone’s interest 
ater carrie to see that wool 
production is not 
allowed to decrease. 
To insure sufficient 
interest, the pro- 
ducer must know 
that he will receive 
such a price for 
wool as the de- 
mand warrants. 
Such is largely the 
condition in other 
crops he produces 
and the same must 
be true of wool. 
[Cont. on page. 125) 
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A Forage Crop That Thrives When Others Fail 


By L. C. BURNETT 





UZZY-WUZZY 
ling’ compliment 
native warrior of 
country, written years ago in his 
Barrack Room Ballads. This is 


was Kip- 
to the 


the Sudan 





“So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your 
"ome in the Soudan; 
You're a pore benighted 'eathen but a 
first-class fightin’ man.”’ 


The value of the sudan g: 
seed depends, first, upon its fr 
dom from Johnson grass seed a: 
second, upon its vitality. 1 
Sudan grass and the Johnson gr 








the story of a valuable crop that 
¢ame to us from the same country 
eleven last . March. 
sorghum family. For years the forage crop specialists had 
recognized that in this family lay the solution of an acute 
forage problem that existed in the southern and Great Plains 
states. The &. 8S. Department of Agriculture inaugurated a 
world-wide survey of this family of plants and in 1909 they 
were rewarded by the receipts of one-half pound of “garawi’’ 
seed from the Director of Agriculture and Lands of the Sudan 
Government at Khartum. 

This small lot of seed, along with many others, was Sudan 
Grass planted in a test that spring on the Field Station at 
Chillicothe, Texas. From it has come sudangrass, the most 
widely grown and without doubt the most valuable annual 
forage crop of the central and southern states. 

Sudan grass attains its best deve lopme nt in countries of hot 
climate. The de termining > ag ment of this crop does not 
seem to be either moisture cor high soil fertility but heat, 
both in soil and at- 
mosphere. When planted 


years ago Sudan grass belongs to the 


belong to the same family, 
chief point of difference be 
in their habit of root development. The sudan grass h: 
root system like the common sorghums. In all but the n 
northern of the cornbelt states Johnson grass is a serious px 
It grows with underground rootstalks like quackgrass and 
exceedingly hard to eradicate once it is established. It | 
has been located as far north as the south line of Iowa and 
native over a large portion of the southern states. No farn 
who has had experience with this grass will need a second 
warning. 
The seeds of sudan and Johnson grass are very similar. Th 
chief difference in appearance is in size, the sudan being th: 
larger and having a small portion of the stem adhering withou 
a joint at the base of the seed. The Johnson grass seed ha 
distinct joint at the base at which the seed usually breaks tro D 
the stem. If the seed that is purchased contains large and sm 
seeds and the small seeds show a joint, a sample should be sent 
to the state seed analyst for examination. The mixtures of 
Johnson grass with sudan 
grass seed are not usually 





in the cooler climates, but 
little growth takes place 
until hot weather of the 
summer. This accounts for 
the mediocre success ob- 
tained in the northwestern 
states and those of high 
altitude where the nights 
ate always cool and the 
Summer season short. 

The fact that this crop 
made its best development 
together with the demand 
for a better annual forage 
in that section, led to its 
original recommendation as 
a crop for the southern and 
Great Plains states. Corn- 
belt farmers, however, were 
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willful adulterations. The 
fact that the bulk of the 
seed is produced in the 
territory where Jehnson 
grass easily lives thru the 
winter explains how the 
mixtures may occur. This 
fact, however, cannot seri- 
ously interest the pur- 
chaser, as the effect on hs 
fields will be the same 
whether it is a matter of 
fraud or ignorance on the 
part of the seedsman. The 
safeguard for the farmer is 
uaranteed freedom from 
Johnson grass from the 
seedsman, and an analysis 
at the state laboratory. The 
safeguard for the seedsman 
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not slow to see the possible 
value under their conditions 
and its culture area has 
increased until it has now all but replaced the millets. The ex- 
perience of these farmers has shown that sudan may be grown 
successfully in the entire dent corn area of the country. 


Land For Sudan Grass 


As suggested above, the kind of soil does not seem to be the 
determining factor in the production of sudan. Prairie loam, 
bottom land, clay or any other type, grows crops of sudan. 
One point, however, is essential. For good results it must 
be well drained and warm. Cold, water-logged soils that are 
unfit for corn growing are not suited to the growing of sudan. 

Land that is to be sown to sudan should be plowed and 
thoroly prepared in the same manner as if it were to be planted 
to corn. Many growers prefer to have it worked down a little 
firmer than for corn. This usually occasions no extra expense, 
as the crop is planted later than corn and one or two rains will 
settle the ground at this season so that a light cultivation of 
the surface just before sowing will prepare a good seed bed. 


Consider the wealth of forage in a crop growing higher than a man's head. 


is to purchase seed from 
territories known to be free 
from Johnson grass. The amount of seed required for an acre 
will depend wholly upon the method of sowing and the use that 
is to be made of the crop. Where the seed is put in rows like 
corn and cultivated, as low as 3 pounds per acre have given ex- 
cellent results. Under cornbelt conditions where the crop is 
sown thick like millet, to be used for hay, from 10 to 20 pounds 
is advisable. 

Experiments at the Iowa Station indicate that there is little 
difference in the yield of hay whether the seed is broadcasted 
or drilled. This is easily explained by the fact that the seed 
is sown in May and June on well-prepared land and that in 
central Iowa there is usually plenty of rain at this season. 
While it is not advisable to discourage the sowing of this grass 
on account of the inability to obtain a drill, the writer is strong|y 
of the opinion that the drill gives a more uniform distribution of 

seed and is much more certain, especially when moisture may 
be scarce. Seed production at the above station has attained 
maximum yields from rows planted [Continued on page 110 
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BREAKING IN THE TRACTOR 


Don’t Ruin A Good Machine By Bad Judgment 


By A. W. 


operation than during the rest of their lives. It starts 
out with the exclamation, ‘We got ’er started and for 
Heaven’s sake don’t let er stop,” and so “‘she”’ is tried on every 
implement on the farm. Such a practice will put the machine 
in for a complete overhauling in two day’s time. 
if the tractor field grows during 1920 as it did in 1919, over 
five thousand new tractors will start to work on Iowa farms 
alone during the next eleven months. Other cornbelt states will 
each use about as many. It is for the owners and operators of 
these new machines that we take up this discussion—to enable 
them to get the longest life out of their machines. A new 
tractor is very similar to a span of three year old colts— 
practicaily unmanageable by 
the driver and unused to work. 


Mere tractors are injured during the first two weeks of 


TURNER 


of many instances where tractors were badly damaged in the 
first day of operation. A tight bearing may heat the babbit 
sufficiently to clog the oilhole, thus burning out the bearing in 
the following day or week. Scored cylinders can also be often 
traced back to the first day’s operation, besides cutout trans- 
missions. 

While the yep is becoming acquainted with his machine 
he should let the tractor run moderatly on no load. Then start 
in by hauling light loads, perhaps bringing in such machinery 
as was left standing in the fence corners last fall. They need 
overhauling, which can be best accomplished near the farm 
shop. By the time the implements have all been brought in, 
some light belt work can be taken care of, such as sawing wood, 

grinding feed, pumping water 
and the like. 





One of the first things for the : 
operator to do is to become 
acquainted with his tractor. 
Study and learn its ways for 
good judgment is one of the 
keys to success In tractor op- 
eration. 

The instruction book that 
comes with each machine will 
be found an invaluable guide 
in tractor operation. It is even 
more important to know the 
characteristics of one’s tractor 
than it is to know the traits 
of one’s horses. Study the 
tractor book, follow its recom- 
mendations and preserve it for 
further reference in time of 
need. 

We are taking it for granted 
that the machine is to be taken 
from the local retail house. 
Thus it is unloaded from the 
car, the grease cups filled 
water put in the radiator, fuel 
in the tank, and lubricating oil 
wherever required. From this 
standpoint the operator starts 








After a day’s running at 
such work, field work can be 
undertaken. However, the 
operator should first ascertain 
that all bearings are running 
cool; a hot bearing indicates 
one not completely fitted. In- 
vestigate to see if it is getting 
lubrication. 

A point, more important 
from the standpoint of crop 
production than that of the 
tractor, is, that one does not 
want to plow very much deeper 
at any time than is customary. 
There is a solid bench below 
the regularly plowed leyel 
which is extremely hard and 
somewhat void of plantfood. 
Hence if much of this material 
is turned up the crops are 
going to suffer for several 
years. Thus the best polic 
is to plow about one inch 
deeper the first year and in- 
crease that much each year 
until the desired depth is 
reached. 








for home. The trip should be 
slow and marked with frequent 
stops. He should acquaint 
himself with the different levers, throttle and adjustments, 
in other words “break the tractor to drive.” 

No one is in a position to make alterations in a machine that 
he does not know. If a noise that does not seem right develops, 
stop and locate it, perhaps something has worked loose, or a 
stray cotter pin has dropped in an enclosed chamber which, if 
unhampered, may cause havoc in a short time. Stop fre- 
quently, even if all running seems to be smooth; walk around 
the machine and place your hand on all external moving parts 
to see how the bearings are. It may be that a grease cup hole 
is plugged or perhaps the local dealer neglected to fill one grease 
cup. It is also a good policy to stop the motor after which 
try to turn the engine over, noting whether the pistons have a 
tendency to stick. If not, one is safe in starting 
up and continuing the journey home. 

If some parts are overheated, grease proper! 
or let the motor cool if the trouble is there. All 
tractors upon leaving the factory have the bear- 
ings fitted very tightly. If this were not the 
case the engine would soon develop numerous 
knocks and pounds and shorten the life of the 
machine consider- 
ably. Hence the first 
thing to do with a 
tractor is to properly 
burn in the bearings. 
If “burned” in too 
rapidly, they will 
heat and ruin the 
bearings. 

Here is one in- 
stance where we 








First day in field stop often and seeif everything is getting lubrication. 










One point that cannot be 
over emphasized is that of 
lubrication, especially for 
the new machine. Use a good grade of oil—that recommended 
in your instruction book. The tractor manufacturers know what 
oil is best for their machine, so follow their suggestions. If 
the lubrication system of the motor is one wherein the ail 
is used over and over again, it should all be drained out and new 
oil used after the first eight hours of running. Repeat this for 
the first four or five days as ““burning”’ bearings discard a great 
deal of mineral matter, which if it comes in contact with bear- 
ing surfaces, will ra idly cut. There is also the danger that 
such refuse might lodge in a fuel pipe, eventually clogging 
the pipe and cause considerable wear on the affected bearings. 
Keep the transmissions well greased and keep the grease cups 
well packed. Remember, lubrication is cheaper than machinery. 

After working smoothly keep the tractor busy. While 
not in the field have it purring away on the belt. 
The machine is a labor saver, whether horse or 
human, hence the more work the tractor does the 
greater is the saving financially. 

A considerable percentage of tractor trouble is due 
to overloading.. An overload causes the motor to 
to slow down, hence less work is accomplished. This 
is evidenced by the 
sound of the exhaust 
and is easily recog- 
nized. A tractor has 
so many foot pounds 
work in it. If work 
is required in over- 
coming heavy fric- 
tion, less work will be 
delivered at the belt 
or drawbar. By over- 











should treat the new 
tractor like the colts 
previously men- 
tioned. No horseman would think of taking four colts, just 
broken to drive and hitch them to a plow the first thing, 
with the intention of seeing how deep he could plow and how 
long he could continue it before the colts would “lay down.” 
[t would be just as logical to expect a tractor to stand up in- 
definitely if we put it to the extreme test before it was properly 
‘broken in.” ust as overwork “sweenys’’ the unconditioned 
colt so overwork will “sweeny” the tractor, The writer knows 


One does not want to plow very much deeper than customary 


loading the tractor 
its efficiency is re- 
duced and its life 
considerably shortened. When testing for any kind of trouble 
it is best to make ove adjustment at a time. 

In summing up we find that the new tractor needs to be 
broken into work gradually. Give it plenty of oil, clean water 
and clean fuel. Do not be afraid to put money into overhaul- 
ing. It paysin the longrun. When the tractor is sick give it 
your home remedy—if that does not help call in the tractor 
doctor. A sick tractor is no good in the field. 
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INLAND WATERWAYS—A NEED 


What the Mississippi River Can Do for the Middle West 


By LEONARD PAINTER 


LD Doctor Congress and Nurse Public Opinion, busy 
presente and administering post offices for the public 
yuilding epidemic which raged over the country. fur 

years before the United States went to war, had to neglect for 
all those years one public character whose usefulness slowly 
ebbed away under the stress of circumstance. 

I refer to the Mississippi River and its tributaries—the 
natural outlet to market for much of the farm and industrial 
products of the middle west. It is even more than that— 
it is the missing link in the needed general transportation plan 
which is certain sooner or later to forge its link into the 5 mm 
of railroads which now accomplish the valley’s marketing. 

Waterways are bound to return with something more than 
their old prestige, not merely to compete with the railroads, or 
for any sentimental reasons of traditional want, but as an aid 
in this transportation scheme which must be planned as an 
assurance to the valley farmer against overburdened rail 
traffic at times when he must put his farm products on the 
market. In the rapid de- 
velopment of the middle 


to market farm products and to bring in necessities of life. By 
had all the magic of messengers to a strange outside wor 
Rates were low. The times did not demand rush delivery, « 
as we know now. They were days of river supremacy. 

In the interval of years since the peak days of river tr: 
portation, we have passed thru a frenzied period of developm: 
of our biggest resources. We had to speed up the process 
transportation between farm and market. By leaps and 
bounds, this one item in national industrial life grew to tre- 
mendous proportion, keeping pace as a rule with the fast in- 
creasing demands upon it. 

Transportation became a vital factor in building up busi- 
ness. Railroads were offering the advantages of speed and 
convenience. They were able to take care of all the business 
offered them. They gathered the farm products of the middk 
west in their cars and rolled them into market. 

But at the beginning of and during this development, we wer 
not consciously considerate of future needs. The big thing was 
to develop agriculture and 
industry to the point of 





west, waterways have failed, 
party thru neglect, partly 
vecause of the lack of far- 
sighted planning by river 
men and by congress, to keep 
pace with other develop- 
ments. Once the river and 
its tributaries played an im- 
portant part in the life of the 
Mississippi valley. With the 
development of the  rail- 
roads, the waterways main- 
tained a defiant attitude to- 
ward any changes in mode or 
manner of life. Gradually 
river life became a thing of 
hardly local interest, even to 
the river towns that had for 
so long depended on it. 
Waterways traffic in the 
middle west now is in a sort i= 
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utilizing generally our big- 
gest and most easily avail- 
able natural resources 
Speed was a necessary re- 
quisite. 

We were like a child 
alone in a toyshop when 
we looked out upon this 
big country of ours with 
minds set on a super- 
development. Not com- 
pelled to worry over the 
solution of - housing or land 
problems—our population 
isn’t over-developed yet to 
that point, altho we are be- 
ginning to think in terms 
of the future—we natur- 
ally turned to the develop- 
ment of business life along 
lines which would yield the 
largest returns quickly. 
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of stupor, midway between 
the old days of river monop- 
oly and a new day when its 
craft must share in the 
burden of eliminating con- 
gestion between farm and factory and market. The decline of 
river activity has reached the point of stupor especially on the 
upper Mississippi, in the region of the wheat and corn pro- 
ducing center. The once daily packet boats, which carry freight 
as well as passengers, now are making twice-a-week trips. The 
“thru steamers”’ of old day. are now short-trip excursion boats. 
Birds have been born in forests along the river that are not 
yet accustomed to steamboat whistles, and boatline ware- 
houses in river towns are largely in an unpainted state of decay. 
River life has ebbed so low that the river hardly knows its own 
craft. 

The old type of river vessel—the only type in general use 
everi now—was unfitted for hauling freight except on a small 
scale. It was designed for the double purpose of carrying pas- 
sengers and hauling small consignments of freight—a very 
practical type for the demands of those early years. It was 
equipped with spacious sleeping quarters and Sass hall, for 
in those days river life provided the one great means of pastime 
as well as the only practical method of travel and transportation. 

Hardly more than a score of years ago, the middle west was 
largely dependent upon these vessels for transportation to the 
markets of the country. At that time, when curious river 
craft nosed persistently thru storm and sunshine from St. 
Paul to New Orleans, hauling grain and livestock to market 
from every landing place and bringing back foodstuff and farm 
implements, river towns still were offering, as an inducement in 
moving the products of large farming territory, free docking 
privileges for the year to the first boat which broke thru the 
drifting ice each spring. Outside supplies were needed, for one 
thing, and the marketable accumulations of a winter, including 
grains and tobacco, had to be moved at the first opportunity. 
Because of river monopoly then in transportation, boat service 
as many days of the year as was humanly possible, was sought 
thruout a wide territory reaching far back from the river. 

Railroads were beginning to make themselves felt, of course, 
as a competing influence, especially in transcontinental ship- 
ments. But river traffic was extensively enough used for the 
maintenance of thru steamers regularly from St. Paul to St. 
Louis, and from St. Louis to New Orleans, with daily packet 
service between many intermediate points. 

Large sections of the Mississippi valley yet scarcely touched 
by the railroads, but within hauling distance of the Mississippi 
river and its navigable tributaries, depended on the river boats 


Unloading a farm wagon from a Mississippi river packet boat. The lack of 
facilities for handling large consignments of freight is one 
reason for the decline in river shipping. 


Iron, coal, lumbering, mill- 
ing and manufacturing were 
the lines of immense possi- 
bilities. We began to build 
in terms of thousands and millions, searching this big mine of 
multi-varied resources for the nuggets, without taking time 
or patience to be thoro enough to pan the sands for the smal! 
but profitable yields of gold. 

In other words, it was before the day of the by-product. If 
we wanted to produce more grain, we bought more land in- 
stead of cultivating more intensely the land we had. Lumber 
was in great demand, so we cut down whole forests, used the 
best of it for our buildings and wood products and threw away 
the slabs and pieces which we were too busy to utilize. 

We wasted food in the same manner, for there was little time 
in the midst of this rush for big production to study the proper 
care of perishable stuff and the utilization of odds and ends of 
the country’s crops, footing up to large totals. We built up a 
reputation for big business in the same way that gold rushes 
develop the first incoming horde of quick wealth seekers, who ar 
looking for big strikes, and then are followed by those patient 
and more substantial miners who go thoroly and dealer over 
the same territory seeking out the small but profitable sidelines 
of mining. 

In such a frenzy of development, it is natural that the water- 
way transportation problems should have been put away for 
later solution. Development on a big scale demanded - 
transportation to every big center, hauling raw materials to 
the factories without delay and getting the finished product on 
the market in record time. Railroads were speeding up and had 
the big advantage over rivers of being able to build their tracks 
anywhere there was solid ground. Railroad development, 
linking up new sections with civilization and opening up virgin 
fields of endeavor to the farmer and to industry found a new 
duty to perform. Factories, mills and shops, now in such close 
touch with distant fields of raw material sprang up in centers 
over the country, sometimes far removed from the field or forest 
or mine on which they were so dependent. 

So the waterways faded. But boat owners did not give up 
without a fight for business, which had decreased alarmingly. 
They appealed to farmers and stockmen on a basis of low rates 
but they could not follow up that argument with any assuranc’ 
of being able to handle large consignments. Barges were used 
only for hauling stone and lumber, and the river steamer ws 
pitifully inadequate for handling large freight shipments. 

Boat owners were largely to blame, altho they bucked too 
big a task in trying to fit their anti- (Continued on page 1 
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THE FARMERS AND STRIKE 
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Some Notable Expressions by Farmers’ Organizations 
By ALSON SECOR 


senting the National Grange, International Farm Congress, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
farmers’ Union, the National Milk Producers’ Federation, the 
farmers’ National Congress and the America Cotton Pro- 


ie a memorial to Congress January 28, 1920, farmers repre- 


ing table showing what two months of strikes—largely brought 
about by I. W. W. agents—really meant, and the wide scope 
of the influence reaching out into every part of the country 
and touching every individual bewailing the high cost of living. 





ducers’ Association, said in regard to production and the right Industries Affected amber of Eas- Days 
to strike: : Metal trades ; , Leg tig r 150 1 061 an 
‘The farmers of the United States are continuing their best Ship building 50,000 1,100,000 
efforts to produce abundant foodstuffs; and, contending that — —7** 10,000 220,000 
woduction in the factories, mines and mills is second in im- fember....... 00... 3000 marry 
portance only to that of the farms, they demand of both labor Clothing ........ : 16,000 352,000 
ind capital that they, too, shall earnestly and consistently speed -— ee sese 3,250 71,500 
ip their part of the production so urgently needed. We Railroads) ||)... 1750 38,500 
have reached the critical point in re- Food 1550 34100 
card to shorter hours of labor. A Public servic 2,550 56,100 
forty-four hour week will neither feed Retail tat ee 500 "11000 
nor clothe the world. ane r transportation 1,200 26400 
“The ri rE ¢ “4 i iv) ° -ape e Ti 6,5 
; ‘The right to ¢ ease work, individu- ‘ HE legislature of Kansas. wel oo . 50 16 500 
ily or collectively, for adequate . E : i oeediaien an ann 
reasons, is unassailable; but the prac- called in special session, passed Tobaceo ccc, 93.500 
ublishing..... 1,200 26,400 


tice of indiscriminate striking, for 
trivial causes or regardless of the dis- 
tress or damage caused, is indefensible. 
No right exists to compel men to 
strike, or to prevent others from work- 
ing. Neither does the right to strike 
or cease work in unison extend to those 
in federal, state, or municipal service.” 


\merican Farm Bureau Federation at 
ts March 4th meeting in Chicago in- 
cluded in the declaration of principles 
the following paragraph: 

“We declare the strike no longer 
justifiable, no longer to be saleenten bey 
a long-suffering public. 

“We favor the creation of such ar- 
bitration boards or courts, with power 
and authority to adjust controverises 
between labor and capital as shall 
safeguard the rights of the parties 
directly interested, as well as the wel- 
fare of the general public.” 

Labor is sure to come back and re- 
mind the farmers that in the same set 
of resolutions they make a “demand for 
griculture at the hands of state and 
national legislative bodies for the 
privilege of collective bargaining.” 
Labor demands that same privilege— 
collective bargaining by means of the 


of Kansas. 


an act establishing a court of in- 
dustrial relations, which is designed 
to prevent strikes or lockouts in 
essential industries. 

“That act is now law and awaits 
The board of directors of the atest. I believe the time has come 
in the increasing industrial life of 
this country when such a tribunal 
should have the power to take 


committed against society in the 
name of industrial warfare, and 
possess the authority to meet in- 
dustrial discontent by a careful 
oversight and regulation of the con- 
ditions of labor before any injust- 
ices are allowed to foster and breed 
class hatred and bitter antagon- 
isms.’"’"—Henry J. Allen, Governor 


The steel strike is not included in 
this table, tho it began in September. 
This is only for two months. There 
were 2185 strikes during the twelve 
months following the armistice as com- 
pared with 701 for the same twelve 
months four years previous. 

How strikes increase the cost of 
living is shown by another brief table 
he gives: 

Industries Affected Amount of Production Lost 


Coal mining. .. . 1,751,740 tons soft 
: 1,048,740 tons hard od 
° <i a Retail coal. .... 616,300 tons undeliver 
under its jurisdiction the offenses = Hats......... $8,000 machine made women’s 
rats 


Shoes—Men... . 1,768,800 pairs 

Garment trade. . 15,886,500 men’s shirts 
19,183,800 pairs overalls 

Lumber........8,294,000 board feet 

Lessened production boosts prices. 
It costs you and all of us more to live 
because of not only these strikes but 
any and all strikes, now and at any 
later time. 

“All of these direct losses, however,” 
says Babson, “form only the smallest 
of the circles which widen around a 
strike. Here is another one: If ‘a 
strike takes place in an industry it 
reacts on every other industry that 
contributes in any way to it. 

“For every day of idleness 





strike, if necessary. 

But there is a big difference be- 
tween the methods of labor organiza- 
tions and the methods of farmer organizations when they make 
use of collective bargaining. The farmers pool their products 
ind let a central agency bargain to sell them, thus getting 
better transportation rates and a better sale price without 
increasing the cost of the products to the consumer or in any 
way hurting any other legitimate industry. Thru collective 
bargaining the farmers can sell direct to labor unions or coopera- 
tive stores and save them money. Labor usually strikes for 
higher pay, or to force employers of labor to recognize the 
orteaiaiia of the closed shop. Every increase in pay is absorbed 
by the ultimate consumer. Every disturbance of indust 
caused by strikes is felt by many toa of business not at all 
concerned in the strike. Other workers must suffer so a few 
may gain a point. 

Roger W. Babson in the February American magazine shows 
that there were 580 strikes last August and September which 
involved directly 145,000 workers who lost 3,190,000 days of 
labor. “In addition there was the steel strike—in September and 
October—which involved about 380,000 men; also the strike 
f 11,000 railway shopmen in August. These two strikes alone 
icant 8,602,000 additional days of idleness in August and 
September, making a total for the two months of 11,792,000 
regular working days lost.” He goes on to say that “this 
idleness caused a loss to the workers of $41,272,000 in wages; 
nd to employers a loss of $4,127,000 in profits.” The loss to 
the workers will average about $300 each, much of which 
was no doubt made up in increased pay if the increase remains 
pe manana. The employers loss of about $50,000,000 a year 
iS not made up. 

“Not only did the strikers lose their wages and the employers 


lose their profits but the country did not get the goods which 


hould have been produced. Of course, we, the consumers, kept 
‘he money we should have paid for these goods if they had been 
made. But not for long! Because we had to pay more for what 
ve did get because of the scarcity, Babson gives an illuminat- 


caused in a plant that is on strike 
there is another day of idleness caused 
_ | the resulting loss of work to other men and women 
who would normally be busy making materials to be used in 
that plant. And their loss is not made up, even tho the strikers 
win.’ 

There is still another influence felt by those who plan ahead, 
depending upon the products of the plants on strike. 

hey must slow up or stop because they cannot get their 
needed supplies. It may be a very insignificant thing in itself— 
a very small part of the whole which is not obtainable, yet the 
plant must close. A shoe factory could not operate if it failed 
to get shoe eyelets. 

There is no statistical way of estimating the loss that comes 
to industry thru strikes. We have had experiences this winter 
that have made us sit up and take notice. A nation suffered 
cold because the miners struck. A nation faced starvation with 
a threatened railroad tie-up. 

Lost work is not only lost money. It may even lead to actual 
loss of life thru inability to get needed food, water, fuel, cloth- 
ing or medicines. 

The farmers were right in declaring “the strike no longer 
justifiable, no longer to be tolerated by a long-suffering public.” 

o one knows better than they what would happen if a strike 
tied up the supply of binding twine joat before harvest, so 
farmers could not get any. And they realize what would happen, 
what has happened when transportation facilities stopped for 
ever so brief a time and made livestock and grain or truck ship- 
ment impossible. 

The strike is not justifiable. Canada has found a way out. 
It is undemocratic to allow an autocratic minority to menace 
a nation by their acts. Labor would be the first to 
complain if the farmers went on strike in order to get better 
wages for their labor or better living conditions. What is 
sauce for the goose ought to be sauce for the gander. 

Too long has the walking delegate been a menace to labor and 
indirectly the whole country. In realiz- (Continued on page 102 
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Loading fire fighters on special train to send them back after fire was under control. 


THE PROBLEMS OF OUR FORESTS 


A Great Resource That Should Be Conserved 


By ARTHUR L. DAHL 


awakened too late to the fact that his wealth, unlimited 
as it may have seemed at one time, was gone. This may also 
be true of a nation, and perhaps we may find ourselves in that 
position with reference to our timber resources, unless we install 
@ new accounting system and use only the interest on our 
natural resources and not the principal, as we have been doing. 

Man is dependent upon trees far more than he perhaps 
realizes, and the wonderful development of the United States 
has been made possible, in large part, by our forest resources. 
But we have retained too much of the attitude toward our 
forests assumed by the early settlers, who looked upon the 
trees as their natural enemies, because they had first to be cut 
down, with much labor, before the land could be used for crops. 
Nature intended that trees should be used to meet the needs of 
mankind, and when a tree has reached its maturity its chief 
value is for the lumber it contains, but that lumber should be 
utilized to the fullest extent and unnecessary wastage should 
be avoided. 

Timber cut from our public lands, such as are included in 
National Forests, is managed under plans which aim at the 
full utilization of the timber consistent with encouraging the 
natural reproduction of the cut-over area, but when it is con- 
sidered that 98 percent of all sawmills are operated on private 
lands, and that private owners hold four-fifths of the standing 
timber of the country, with no check upon their operations other 
than that of self-interest, we have no definite assurance that our 
great wealth of timber resources will be so managed as to provide 
@ perpetual supply of lumber, as they can and should be. 

Professor Henry 8. Graves, head of the United States Forest 
Service, who has devoted a great deal of time to a study of our 
private forestry problems, has, on numerous occasions, ex- 
pressed himself forcibly on the necessity for deciding upon a 
definite policy of constructive public action that will bring about 
the right handling of our private timberlands. He points out 
that our country is progressively destroying its forests, and that 
the consequences are far-reaching. The exhaustion of the 
forest is followed by the closing of industries, the steady increase 
of waste lands, the abandonment of farms that depend for their 
market on the lumber communities, and the impoverishment of 
many regions. 

No section of the country can afford to have a large part of 
its land an unproductive waste, with the loss of taxable values 
of industries, and of population that would be supported i 
these lands were productive. No section can afford to be 
dependent for its supplies of wood products on another section 
from one to three thousand miles away. 

It is said that the original supplies of pine in the South will 
be exhausted in ten years, and that within five to seven years 
more than 3,000 mills will go out of existence. Already there is 
an acute problem of supplies for paper mills and for other 
industries in the East whieh use specialized material. Pacific 
Coast timber is entering the eastern markets. This means that 
the price of home-grown timber has risen to a point making 
it possible to ship timber 3,000 miles in competition with it. 

he experience of the war called sharp attention to the condi- 
tion of our remaining timber supplies. The bulk of the material 
for general construction was obtained from a few large centers 
of original forest, often involving long rail hauls and high cost. 
Extreme difficulty was experienced in obtaining promptly an 
adequate supply of specialized products, like some of the 
high-grade hardwoods. 

About 30 years ago New England was not only self-support- 
ing in her timber resources, but exported large quantities to 
other parts of the country and abroad. Within the last 15 
years New England has become an importing region and looks 
more and more for timber supplies to the Lake States, and even 
to the Pacific Coast. It is estimated that fully thirty percent 
of all the lumber used in New England now comes from out- 
side the region, New England is one of the important centers 


I NHERITED wealth is easily spent, and many a man has 


for wood-using industries. Heretofore many of these industries 
have drawn upon local supplies. It is estimated that the annual 
| ag tee in New England of forest materials that will be suitable 
or lumber or other higher uses is less than half of what is being 


cut. These facts vitally affect an industry with over $300,- 
000,000 invested and employing over 90,000 w: ee. 
i i could be 


That the conditions now ae in New En 
materially changed by a change oi forest policy, is shown by 
contrasting the lumber industry there with that of France. The 
forested area of New England, amounting to about 25,000,000 
acres, is about the same as that of France, and in many respects 
the forests are similar in character. France is ucing by 

wth each year fifty percent more than New d. She 

as for years been improving her forests and approaching a 
int where she can furnish most of her domestic needs. New 
gland by progressive diminution of capital stock and failure 
to produce new forests is going in exactly the other direction, 
iosing ground every year. ore the war ce was importing 
about 80,000,000 cubic feet of lumber per annum, and New 
England’s imports exceeded that amount. The forest and wood- 
using industries of France furnished ee to over 700,- 
000 persons, and because the forests were died in a way to 
keep up production by growth this employment was perma- 
nent. ie was the nel industries su from local forests 
that furnished employment to so many people. 

Prior to the war, , with her great merchant marine, 
did not consider it necessary to develop her own small forest 
supplies, but the war taught her how valuable local sources of 
wood supply might be in times of emergency, and she is now 
working on a vast plan of reforestation, by which over a million 
acres of land will be planted to trees during the next forty ye 
at an expenditure of over $17,000,000. England’s coloni 
policy in India has resulted in the establishment of the finest 
and most effective system of forest fire protection in the world, 
and much of our own work along that line is based upon the 


India program. > 

The conditions in New lare reflected in other parts 
of the country. We are still drawing upon original timber for 
our chief national needs. We are not providing for a proper 
replacement of the old stock by new forest . Most of the 
private timber is cut without any regard whatever for replace- 
ment. Destructive processes are permitted that retard or 
actually prevent the succession of a good forest growth. Rem- 
nants of culled forests and patches of second growth are for the 
most part not being protected. We are failing to produce by 
growth the materials that will be needed for local industries, 
needed to make a large part of our land useful to the state 
and community, needed to prevent one part of the country 
becoming dependent on another far-distant part, with the 
inevitable burden of high prices. 

Timberland owners feel that they cannot change their present 
methods. They have purchased the land to exploit the timber 
and not to grow a new crop of trees. Most of them do not intend 
to hold the lands after they have taken the timber from them 
and they do not see why they should expend money or effort 
on the land for the benefit of the public. 

In advocating a new policy of forest protection Professor 
Graves states that a national policy of forestry should seek the 
protection and beneficial utilization of our present forest 
resources, the renewal after cutting of forests on lands not 
needed for iculture and settlement, the stability of forest 
industries _ of satisfactory conditions for forest workers, 
-_ oe restoration of forest growth on lands now unproductive 
and idle. 

The public interests in the continuance of forests justify and 
require direct public ownership of extensive areas, and alse 
participation by the public in working out the problem of 
— and renewal of private forests. A of forestry 

or the nation should include action by the public thru the 


government and the stetes, action by [Continued on page 87 
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Valuable timber rotting 
on the ground after a fire. 
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A fine stand of trees in a 
western national forest. 
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No slashing. Logs = but not bauled 
out. Killed by fire which ran over all this. 
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Redfern burn, summer, 1910. Pole stand as well as 
reproduction killed by fire. Black Hills, South Dakota. 
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BOUND BY CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


How a Community Has Been United 


By GERALD B, BREITIGAN 


WO buildings 
stand out promi- 
nently among the 
fifty-odd compris- 
ing the village of 
Byron as you a 
roach it across the 
innesota prairie. 
The trees of the 
winter landscape 





tion. 


fine parents. 
answering your questions. 
sun. 


if task by your 
} you fire ahead. 


you know 


try vill 
lookin 
with the = flecking o 
one church, 

size has three? 


school,” he says. 
from the farms aroun 


That school cost $45,000. 


and Lutherans all worship 
there together. There used to 
be another church here but it 
closed its doors after this one 
got to serving the community. 
“It was the preacher we 
used to have, and the church 
people, that got the school,” 
e says. “That preacher, Mr. 
Reineke, certainly made things 
hum, and the church keeps it 
going just the same now. Al- 
ways something doing. Why 
tell you what, you come around 
to the church tonight and into 
the gymnasium—we’ve got 
& gymnasium—and you’l! see 
a good volley ball game. 
I’m on a team,” he enadiaien. 
“That's why I’m in town now. 
My farm’s out that way’— 
with an indefinite wave oF the 
hand. “Well, good-bye.” As 
he tramps sturdil 
shoulder, his one 
preacher and the church 
mcre the thought recurs that 

















a lucky town, indee 











That impression, moreover, deepens as you 
talk to the man who is not averse to halting 
on the cement sidewalk at your hail and 
It is mid- 
i afternoon of a period following a hard 
cold spell, and altho the air 1s frosty 
it is pleasant to be outdoors in the 
He is dressed in his Sunday 
best, altho it is a week day, and ob- 
viously is loitering, so you feel that 
q you are not keeping him from some 
interrogations, and 


To begin with, you can see that 
Byron is only a small village, and 
its population is little 
more than 200. So you want to know 
about those buildings. Plainly one is 


a school. But why such a 1: school, 
taking up almost a block of ground, 
} three stories in height? Just as clearly, 


the other is a church. But wh 
fine-looking church of brick, when coun- 
2s frequently have rather poor 
ouses of worship built of wood 
Fe And why only 


when many a village of this 


“The other building is our Community Church. 
Methodist church but Catholics, 
Congregationalists, Christians, Universalists, 


s seem to echo in your ears: 
ple that got the schooll!’’ 
those two outstanding buildin 
seem to be mothering the lesser fry of homes about them. It’s 
E that has both a consolidated school and 
a church doing genuine community work and gathering all 


are leafless, there is 
some snow on the 
round, and 


against such a background the warm red Brick of those two 
buildings has an inviting appearance. As a setting for them, 
here and there amang the trees are comfortable-looking homes, 
many by their architectural features of very recent construc- 
With those two dominant buildings and those 
jleasant homes, the scene somehow reminds you of a 

Noone family of children gathered about a pair of 


such a 


The man smiles with pride as he answers 
your questions. ‘Well, that’s our consolidated 
“All the grades are taught there, and we 
have the four-year high school course, too. Children come in 
here. They don’t have to leave the farm 
any more to go to some big town for a high school education. 


I Presb a 
3aptists yterians 
Dutch Reformed 












Rev. E. C. Reineks, Pastor 
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denominations im- 


—v into its 
old. 


But affairs 
haven’t always 
moved so well in 
Byron. In fact, it 
was only ten years 
ago that the church 
situation in Byron 
was in that same 


sorry mess so often : 
found in small communities, wherein a number of churches, none 


having adequate leadership or vision, contend with each other 

for precarious existence while the people receive mighty little 

benefit from their presence. In that day there were two churches 

in Byron, the Methodist and one of another denomination. Four 

men and thirty-six women and children comprised the 

Methodist congregation. The other church was even 

more poorly attended. Neither had a resident, 

full-time pastor, but both were‘on three-point 

circuits. The Methodists paid their pastor 

$750 a year, the other church paid its man 

$500—on paper. Thegreataim of each was 

to raise thepastor’s salary. Andeven in 

that limited object they were unsuc- 

cessful, each being about $200 shy at 

the end of the year. 

Then, in 1912, the Methodist church 

was left without any pastor. Things 

happen that way, nowadays, for there 

is a dearth not only of big, capable 
rural ministers but often of any kin 

at all. But in the fall of that year the 

Rev. E.C. Hickman, college and 

seminary graduate, came to Byron as 

the Methodist pastor. And shortly 

thereafter the wholesituation was 


changed. 
The Sunday school was his first point 

of attack. He was a young man with 
a vision of a church serving the com- 
munity, he had a definite idea of how to 
bring that to pass, and he was minded to 
work. In no time at all, Sunday school at- 


about 50, jumped to 100; then to 125; then to 
200; then to 250. The secret of Hickman’s 
success ye ag as ae He = ie 
organized school, introdu graded les- 
sons, aroused a spirit of interested emulation in 
class work; and he had class loyalty by making each 
class in effect a young folks’ club, with outings, picnics, parties 
of one sort and another. Shortly thereafter signs, great big 


ones, +. to appear on the leading to Byron: “Boost 
for 300 Byron Communit Sunday school.” 

It stirred the interest of the farmers roundabout, for whom 
Byron is the local center. They driving into town 
to church, A Lyceum course with good lecturers was put on at 
the church that winter. A 
Farmers’ Week and Com 




































































Show was held, and 700 people 
ae a ‘ wed fe th a ~ 
church, equi ct the work 
have to do,” said Hick- 















we 
man. ‘We've ou wn. this 
old one.” The leaders of the 


congregation agreed, and 4 
Building Committee - was ap- 
pointed. Then a snarl was 
struck, and a bad one. Read- 
ers liar with the com- 
position of the present-day 
church congregation, with its 
admixture of the older con- 
servatives and the young ele- 
ment, eager, reaching out for 
advantages, can appreciate it. 
For the preacher wanted 2 

asium in the new church 








Men's volley ball team. 


away, a thin stream of smoke over his 


“It was the 
Once 





plant, and the older element, 
not all, but some, threw up 
their hands in horror, “Where is his spirituality?” they asked. 

But in the main the growing congregation stood behind the 
preacher, and the pd ge we with its gymnasium, its kitchen, 
and oe features with which to carry out community work, 
was built. 

It had taken two years in which to :.ccomplish these things, 
and now a change of pastors occured. [Continued on page 105 
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You never get more out of your 


Tire than the Maker put in 











TAND on a street cor- 
S ner some day and watch 
the motor cars go by. 
Every now and then you 
will see a motorist with two 
or three tires strapped on 
the back of his car, each 
tire of a different make. 
A man afraid of his tires. 


o * = 


No matter how many prgcau- 
tions a man may take he will 
never get out of a tire more than 
the maker put into it. 

If a tire is built to go a limited 
number of miles there is no reason 
why it should be expected to go 
any farther. 

When it breaks down before 
it has gone the limit, there is no 


Unite 





The car in the foreground has 
@ wheel out of line. 

Few motorists realize that a dis- 
placement of only one degree has 
the same effect on a tire as if it was 
dragged 92%% feet in every mile. 

New tires have been known to 
be completely stripped of their 
treads in 100 miles of running 
under such conditions. 











reason why an allowance should 
not be made to the buyer. 


What intelligent buyers are 
looking for is better tires — not 
limited-mileage tires or concilia- 
tory allowances. 


And they are beginning to look 
behind tires to the principles on 
which they are built and sold. 


= > . 


Here is the principle which 
governs the production and sale 





of U.S. Tires: Build a tire as 
good as human skill can build it, 
and let responsibility for quality 
exceed every other consideration. 


Seek out the new kind of tire 
dealer—the man who believes in 
quality and square dealing, who 
is putting the tire business on as 
sound a basis as any other retail 
business in his town. 


Back of him stands every re- 
source and facility of the United 
States Rubber Company —the 
oldest and largest rubber organi- 
zation in the world. 


U.S. Tires are built on a quality 
basis as fast as quality conditions 
will permit—and no faster. 

And they are guaranteed free 
from defects in materials and 
workmanship for the life of the 
tire—with no limitation of mileage. 


d States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
Thirty-five Branches 
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preatest and most powerful influences for good 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LA 


A World Famous Land—Palestine 


By JAS. T. NICHOLS 





onetrip around the wo. ld 





Nichols, the traveler, hac crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
. He has rambdt 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 


ed thru more than twenty 








most fascinating 

and lureful land on the 

globe is the little country 
we call Palestine. Since it 
was wrested from the un- 
speakable Turk during the 
world war, the eyes of the 
world are focused upon it to a 


greater degree than ever. It 
is the dearest spot to civiliza- 
tion. From it have the 

t ever 


affected humanity. It produced the one great character which 
is today the great center of history. The date of his birth is the 
recognized beginning of the greatest era in the history of man- 


kind. 
Galilean carpenter. 
as Wiseonsin. Smaller 
than Greece or Italy or 


The calendars of the world have been changed by the 
Palestine is less than one-eighth as darge 


an Italian steamship on the 


way from Italy to Egypt. 
On account of the bubonic 


lague which was raging in 


at the time we were 
thrown together un- 
expectedly, leavin on 
the same ship , for 


"We were quarantined 
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Syria. 

together in a Syrian harbor and became so well acquainted that 
T'persuaded him to actas my guide thru Palestine. We landed 
at Haifa which is located at the foot of Mt. Carmel on the Bay 
of Acre whieh is near the northern part of Palestine.’ «Here 
in Mt. Carmel are rockeut chambers that are said to be the 
very rooms where Elisha conducted his school for young 


prophets. On the of the 


altar, reported to be 


mountain is a 


c L grey rock-cut 
e place where Elijah and the prophets 


of Baal had the t 
test in which Elijah 





England or even Bel- 
jum, it has a greater 
eee perhaps than 
all these combined. 
The book it produced 
is the foundation of 
history, literature and 
law. The hills and 
valleys, mountains and 
rivers are hallowed by 
the memory.of Him 
who wore the crown 
of thorns. The writer 
of these lines will never 
forget the tender mem- 
ories aroused when 
standing on the sacred 
spots in this world 
famous land. 

The man who said, 
“Palestine is the world 
in a nutshell,” told the 








called fire from heav- 
en to consume the 
sacrifices. At the foct 
of the mountain is a 
large mound which is 
called the “Priest’s 
Mound” to this day 
being the traditional 
burial place of the 
false prophets who 
were slain at that 
time. 
From Haifa we 
went to Nazareth, 
which is about 
eighteen miles to the 
east, traveling for 
several miles along a 
railroad that the 
builders had started 
and abandoned. The 
story told me at 








exact truth. Between 
snowcapped Mt. Her- 
mon on the north, 


Pnovw by American Colony, 


The market place at Bethlehem 


which is ten thousand feet above the ocean, to the Dead Sea 
on the south, which is thirteen hundred feet below the sea, are 
found all the zones and climates that can be found on the 
globe. The geologist finds here not only all the rock formations 


of the earth, but all the 
geologic periods and ages. 
The botanist finds here all 


the plants, shrubs and flowers; 
the zoologist finds all the 
animals and the ornithologist 
finds all the birds. 

It used to be thought that 
there one exception to 
the above named rule—that 
there was at least one type 
of fish that could not be found 
in Palestine. The exception 
was a type of fish found by 
David Livingston in an inland 
lake in tropical Africa. Nature 
has provided the male of this 
peculiar fish with a large head 
and made him the protector 
of the school of little fishes 
when they are first hatched 
out so that in time of danger 
he opens his gills and the little 


was 


ones swim into his mouth 
where they will be safe. The 
habit is unheard of and un- 
parelleled among any in the 


world. While for years it was 
supposed that this family of 
fish was found only in tropical 
Africa, some years ago one of 
this very type of fish was 
caught in the Sea of Galilee. 
It was the privilege of the 
writer to visit Palestine some 
years ago with a converted Jew 
as guide. We fellin together on 


doned is quite significant. 


Jerusion the time as to why 
the work on this 


railroad was aban- 


They said an English company 


secured the right to build a railroad ‘rom Haifa to Damascus 
and about the time the work started, the Kaiser came to visit 


Palestine. 























Underwood & Underwood 


Tilling the soil. Its productivity is the subject of comment by all writers 


On his return he spent a week in Constantinople 


Visiting the Sultan of Turkey 
and that immediately the 
Turkish government decided 
that this railway would give 
the English too much power 
and the English company was 
compelled to give it up. 
Of course the railroad was 
finished later on, but not by 
the English. 

Stopping by the roadside a 
Mohammedan woman was 
drawing water from a well and 
she very cheerfully gave us a 
drink. These people never 
refuse to help a stranger get a 
drink of water, so I was told. 
The women do most of the 
hard work. Where we stopped 
to pay the government tax 
that was always collected from 
travelers, I saw a man and 
woman building a stone wall. 
The only thing the man did 
was to sif on the wall while 
the woman mixed the mortar 
and carried both it and the 
stone to him. She even lifted 
the stone up on the wall for 
him. 

Spread out before us was 
the Plain of Esdraelon which 
is said to be the world’s 
greatest battlefield. Here more 
battles that decided the 
destiny of nations have been 
fought [Continued on page 128 
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EN we decided to branch 
out into the manufacture of 
other lines of products, we 


were not satisfied that we ought to put 
the name Winchester on Cutlery— 
Tools—Fishing Tackle—Skates—Flash- 
lights. 

Here was a name which had come un- 
blemished through fifty-three years of 
the cleanest kind of business dealings. 


Some held that it would lower the pres- 
tige of this name—that we would de- 
stroy its significance—if we applied it 
to more than one line of products. This 
was given no small consideration. 


We wondered if it would not perhaps 
be better to put these new products out 
under a new name, such as “Eagle,” 
or “Victory,” or something similar. 


We have finally decided to call them 
Winchester. And to make this name 
mean everything it now means on Guns 
and Ammunition. 


We will not put this name on wee f 
product until we are sure that the qual- 
uy is such as to entitle it to be stamped 
with the name. 


And so when an article is handed you 
with Winchester upon it, it will carry 
our assurance that it is up to Winchester 
standards. 

. * 

When we decided to establish a series 
of local retail agencies, it was a very 
great question whether we should let 
dealers throughout the country put the 


FTE STER . 
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name of Winchester on their stores. 
We determined not to give this privilege 
indiscriminately. 


We have picked out a responsible 
dealer in each town and offered it to 
him. And we do not want him to take 
it unless he appreciates it, and takes the 
responsibility that goes with it. 


If he feels that he can make the Win- 
chester Store stand in his community 
for fair, honorable, clean-cut business 
dealings, then we want him to come into 
this proposition. 

7 . 


On us rests the heavier responsibility 
of maintaining the prestige, significance, 
and high standing of the Winchester 
name in the actual manufacture of these 
new products. 


It is with greatest confidence in 
Winchester artisanship, in Winchester 
methods and Winchester manufactur- 
ing purpose, that we have taken this 
momentous step. 

. * 

In committing the Winchester organi- 
zation to the making of these new prod- 
ucts to bear the Winchester name, and 
in extending the use of that name to 
retail stores, I personally have assumed 
@ great responsibility to the American 
people. 

I feel this obligation keenly. 

My confidence in receiving your ap- 


proval is secure—knowing all that Win- 
chester has done and can do. 


SERVICE AND PROGRESS 


by J. E. OTTERSON 


PRESIDENT WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
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THE COOPERATIVE CORPORATION 


How Cooperative Associations are Formed and Operated 


By L. M. GRAVES 


OOPERATION answers the question of organization in 
( farming. The need of organization arises from two 
distinct sources, namely, the business side and the gen- 

eral social side of agriculture. 

A hundred years ago when farmers worked for sustenance 
and not for profit there was no question of business organiza- 
tion. When farmers were the only numerous class—or rather 
when there were no classes—in the country, there was no object 
in having any general class organization. 

But when in the fifties and sixties the coming of the railroad 
and the invention of the reaper made it possible to grow wheat 
for the market, farming became a business, subject to the 
same laws as other businesses. The farmer no longer sought 
merely to maintain a home, but first and foremost to secure 
the maximum net profit, and systema- 
tized financial management was gradu- 


active business in the United States at the present time. Th: 
are engaged for the greater part in selling farm products su: 
as fruits, vegetables, grain, cotton and livestock. Some hav. 
undertaken manufacturing activities, mainly in dairy product 
A comparatively few own and operate banks. Some buy m 
chinery, livestock or supplies. Many of them have enjoyed 

success, doing business running into the millions a 
nually, and keeping up fairly large properties like elevator: 
cotton wareliouses, fruit packing houses, etc. 

In Europe rural cooperation is still more prominent. On th 
continent most of them operate banks, and furnishing credit i- 
their chief business. The buying of supplies is also important 
In a few instances at least they have done some meat packing 
—some instances of which, also, are to be noted in the United 

States. In England and Ireland co- 
operative stores are very numerous 





ally forced upon him. a 

Again when, after the Civil war, 
capitalists on the one hand and labor- 
ers on the other, attained to the 
position of powerful classes with gigan- 
tic nationwide organization, the farmer 
was left at a disadvantage. He had 
no agency thru which he might either 
work or compete with the two new 
classes. He has needed a closely or- 
ganized powerful farmers’ organiza- 
tion to sit in with the trade unions and 
the representatives of capital at the 
nation’s industrial roundtables. For 
lack of it he has suffered. 

These two phases of agricultural 
organizations, business and social, are 
represented respectively by the rural, 


MONG the 


tions for successful coopera- 

tion is, first, the cooperative spirit. 
The people who are associated 
must be capable of working to- 
gether. They must be willing to 
risk a little money and the loss of 
a little time for the common good. 
The second pre-requisite for suc- 
cess is sound business management. 


In France, Belgium, Germany, Den- 
mark, Italy and England cooperation 
is highly developed. It is making rapid 
strides in the United States. It ap- 
parently is to be of vast importance i: 
our future. 

But despite all this, cooperation will 
take root and thrive only where certain 
conditions obtain. It cannot be suc- 
cessfully introduced and operated just 
anywhere, by just anyone, and by 
haphazard methods. 

t is likely that more cooperative 
associations have failed than are now 
in operation, because the local condi- 
tions were not right, or because their 
methods of operation were not right 
These two ings—favorable loca! 
conditions, and good business methods 


essential condi- 





cooperative corporation, and by the 
various general associations, of which 
the recently established farm bureaus 
with their new national federation, are the most important. 
This article has to do with the former. 

The cooperative corporation is a purely business concern. 
It, of itaelt, has nothing to do with the general social phases 
of rural affairs. It is a legal personality with a charter from the 
state. In this it resembles the ordinary capitalistic corporation. 
In fact, as to form, it is modeled closely on the ordinary cor- 
poration; but in its operation and purpose it is radically differ- 
ent. 
The distinguishing characteristics of the cooperative cor- 
poration are that it is an association of men, not of capital; 
and that it, therefore, seeks service not profits. 

Like the ordinary corporation its capitalization is represented 
by capital stock; its stockholders are the source of all authority; 
in the stockholders’ meetings the usual boards of directors are 
elected, and these directorates elect the administrative officers. 
This sounds familiar to anyone acquainted with corporate 
procedure. But here the resemblance ceases. 

In the ordinary corporation each share of stock has a vote 
and a man votes his stock; in the cooperative corporation, if it 
be truly cooperative, each member has one vote regardless of 
stock owned. This is to prevent one man or a small group from 
securing control and turning the organization into an ordinary 
profit seeking corporation. This one-man-one-vote provision 1s 
the distinctively cooperative feature. 

In order to furnish further guarantees that the venture shall 
remain genuinely cooperative, it is often provided in the 
corporate constitution or by state law, that the amount of 
capital stock to be owned by one member shall be limited; and 
that voting by proxy shall not be permitted. 

Service First Consideration 

A truly cooperative corporation conducts its business not for 
the maximum percentage on invested capital, but for service 
to its members. Hence profits are limited to a low rate usually 
five or six percent on paid up capital, and the balance is prorated 
to the members. And the basis for prorating is, of course, not 
the number of shares of stock owned, but usually the volume of 
business transacted thru the association. Non-members and 
employees often share in this “patronage dividend” as it is 
termed. 

Like industrial corporations, the cooperative corporations in 
this country usually enjoy the privilege of limited liability. 
That is stockholders are liable for the debts of the concern only 
to the amount of unpaid assessments on shares, if not fully paid. 

These are the essential features of cooperative business con- 
cerns. Several states have passed laws providing for such 
corporations; in some cases they are purely voluntary organiza- 
tions; and in others they are incorporated with ordinary cor- 
porate charters, tho this plan usually is unsatisfactory because 
the distinctively cooperative features are not provided for, or 
rendered impossible by the provisions of the regular corporation 
laws. There are several thousand cooperative associations in 





—are necessary to the success of any 

cooperative project. Among the es- 
sential local conditions is, first, the cooperative spirit. The 
people who are to be associated must be capable of working 
together. They must be willing to risk a little money and the 
loss of a little time for the common good. This sort of spirit 
can exist only where a community is made up of people of one 
race or one religion, or where they have learned to cooperate in 
such things as road making and schoolhouse building, or are 
otherwise bound together. 

A second prime consideration is confidence—confidence, 
mainly, in each other. This demands that the scope of the 
association be small, one community. Neighbors know each 
other, know about each others’ doings and affairs, and in the 
right sort of neighborhood have confidence in -each other 
By means of federation there is no limit to the extent of co- 
operative undertaking—as witness the national organizations in 
Europe; but the foundation stone is the neighborhood local 

A community engaged predominantly in the production of 
one crop is likely to offer a good field for profitable organization 
One composed mainly of tenants is a hard prospect for the co- 
operative enthusiast. If established commercial agencies are 
doing satisfactorily the work to be undertaken the outcome of 
organization is problematical. Its promoter should proceed 
slowly and only when he has solid ground under his feet. 

The second prerequisite for the success of a cooperative, or 
any other business undertaking is, naturally, sound business 
management. Cooperative corporations have seemed, so far, 
more difficult to edminister than the industrial corporations 
This is perhaps due in part to their cooperative and democratic 
character. But in part it has been-due to simple lack of business 
methods on the part of members and directors, which in turn 
is the result of meagre business experience. 

The first requisite for success, once the scheme is launched is 
a good manager. He should be experienced, in business and in 
cooperative organization, and should know the product to be 
handled. Then he should be given a free rein. 

Must Follow Business Principles 

A cooperative corporation is a business concern and should 
be run as such. It should adopt a modern system of accounting, 
have a regular and thorogoing audit at stated intervals, and 
maintain the recognized standards of commercial integrity 
An association which chooses one of its local members, 8 
farmer with the care of his own business on his hands, as man- 
ager; which permits members to pack the best apples on top o! 
the barrel; which sells dirty, ill assorted produce; is dilatory in 
meeting its notes at the bank; or fails to keep tab on its own 
operations systematically, is going to fail. 

The problem of getting boule for operating expenses is funca- 
mental in all businesses. In cooperation it is especially im- 
portant because the cooperative association usually comes !0 
competition with dealers and is more than likely to arouse the 
enmity of the whole commercial brotherhood, banks included. 
Cooperative corporations, like all [Continued on page .?? 
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The Five Passenger 
Touring Car 


One of the most popular cars in 
the Columbia line—with clean cut, 
beautiful lines—durable finish— 
remarkable comfort secured by the 
non-synchronizing spring suspen- 
ston—and the lasting quality that 
has made the Columbia Siz 
famous. 


The Columbia line also includes a 
Four Passenger Sport Model 
Two Passenger Roadster 
Four Passenger Coupe 
Five Passenger Sedan 
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Abundant Vitality 


Through all time the thing which has dis- 
tinguished leaders among men from the 
trailers has been their abundant vitality— 
their snap, action, enthusiasm—their re- 
serve strength to draw from at the critical 
moment. 


Vitality, as every driver knows, is also a 
definite, tangible characteristic that marks 
the successful motor car. 


The Columbia Six has a super-abundance 
of vitality. 


You soon come to feel confident that your 
Columbia has the- ability to win the 
toughest kind of a road battle—whether 
it is with a blizzard, a bog or a mountain. 
And perfect confidence is the real secret of 
thorough enjoyment of a motor ear. 


Abundant vitality only comes from a clean 
record and sound, virile physical condition 
all the way through. 


The Columbia Six has an enviable record 
behind it, and mechanically is good all the 
way through. 


Any vigorous, red-blooded man will delight 
in the Columbia Six. It is built for him 
because it is built like him. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT 
U.S. A. 
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THE VALUE OF A CHAUTAUQUA 


It Makes Better Men and A Better Community 


By JAS. T. NICHOLS 


sessions with an attendance of fifteen million people, is the 
record of the summer seasonof 1919. These chautauquas 
cost ten million dollars and America never spent ten million 
in a better way. In writing to one of the leaders President 
Wilson said. 
“Your speakers, 


@ eesions wit hundred chautauquas, one hundred thousand 


never dreamed it possible for him to amount to anything b 
was so fired by a single lecture that there and then he determin: 
to be somebody and do something worthwhile and he stuck + 
that determination and is now on the chautauqua platfor 
himself trying to awaken other lads. Then often the greate: 
musicians of th 
largest conserva- 
tories of the cities 





going from com- 
munity to com- 
munity, meeting 
eople in the 
friendly spirit en- 
gendered by 
years of intimate 
and understand- 
ing contact, have 
been effective 
messengers for 
the delivery and 
interpretation of 
demorcracy’s 
meaning and im- 
erative needs.” 
Vice-president 








are brought 
this way to litt] 
country towns 
It is the privi- 
lege of a lifetim: 
to hear them 
Glimpses ot 
operas and play 
that only tl 
wealthy coyld af- 
ford to witness, 
are brought to 
one’s very doo: 
by the chautau- 
qua. Amusement 
too is not for- 
gotten in the 








Marshall said, 
“There is no 
place where more 
good can be done to the government and to the cause than on 
the chautauqua platform.” 

The chautauqua is to the American people what the Forum 
was to Rome. In the center of ancient Rome was the golden 
milestone from which the old Roman highways radiated in all 
directions. Perhaps the most famous of these was the Appian 
Way and after more than a thousand years of constant use it 
is in fine shape to this day. Around this golden milestone was 
an open space called the “forum,” as the word reaily means a 
“place out of doors.” Here the people gathered to listen to 
public speeches and entertainments of various kinds and amuse 
themselves with games. It was also 
a sort of a market place where people 


The Chautauqua makes a strong appeal to the boys and girls. 


makeup of the 

programs. But 
this Chautauqua amusement is nearly always of the highest 
class that leaves behind pleasant memories and higher ideals 
Without the chautauqua or something similar, people both 
young and old become narrow-minded and lopsided. It is al- 
most a necessity that people come in touch with the great 
busy, hustling, practical world, outside of their own immediat: 
surroundings. 

At the beginning of this article a quotation was given from 
the two men whom the people of this nation have chosen as 
great leaders. While recognizing all the above named good 
qualities, they commend the chautauqua for its patriotic in- 

fluence. All during the war it was a 
regular dynamo sending a current of 





often bought and sold and bartered. 
It was also a court of law where men 
were tried and judged and sentenced 
to prison. Best of all it was a meetin 
place where friends came together ot 
renewed old acquaintances and talked 
over old times. It was open to all, 
and people of high and low degree met 
on a common level. 

This “forum” became the strength 








patriotic enthusiasm all over une coun- 
try. No doubt the assistance of this 
institution in informing and uniting 
the people and thus helping to win the 
war, was immeasurable. In fact it has 
been truly said that if Germany had 
had the chautauqua for twenty or 
even ten years there would not have 
have been a world war. This is 

democratic institution. It straight 








of the nation. It was the great rallying 

center and from it went out influences 

that touched every part of the empire. The story of the city of 
Rome and even the nation itself is the story of the forum. Here, 
where the common people exchanged ideas and talked thru their 
differences, was developed a system of government and law 
that made the Romans famous for generations; and when the 
forum was forgotton and was unused, the nation decayed. 

Such, in a sense, is the use of the chautauqua today. Its a 
lifting influence cannot be measured. No community is exactly 
the same as it was before after a good chautauqua. Influences 
are set in motion that will widen and deepen as the years go 
by. It broadens the horizon and enlarges the vision of every 
community. 

There are social features about the chautauqua, which alone, 
are worth all it costs to any community. Man is a social being. 
The sky is the roof over one great family. Anything that brings 
together people from town and country, farm and shop, kitchen 
and school, is worthwhile. Friends clasp each others hands for 
the first time in months perhaps, and even near neighbors meet 
and become a little better acquainted. Old friendships are re- 
newed and old grudges are buried a little deeper into oblivion 
and the hearts of the people beat a little more in unison because 
of the time spent together. Better understandings are reached 
and if you will stop and think a moment you will discover that 
the most of the trouble in a community is caused by misun- 
derstandings 

The educational features and advantages are beyond measure. 
\ good chautauqua brings some of the best speakers on the 


public platform into the community. Many a man and many 
a woman have gotten for the first time a real grasp of some of 
the great problems of the day by listening to an expert or an 
official who knows. Men versed in science and art and law very 
often bring messages that tell for good. Travelers bring facts 


and information from the peoples of other lands and the world 
seems almost like one great neighborhood after listening to 
these men. Many a boy has been waked up to the faet that he 
can really amount to something worthwhile, by listening to one 
of these great men. The writer knows of one country lad who 





to the people and stirs their hearts. 
No autocratic clique can undermine 
the civilization of a nation where the people have such an in- 
stitution as the chautauqua. 

Of all classes of people none support the chautauqua better 
than do the farmers. They can coals or break the institution in 
nearly every community. This fact is realized by the local 
management in almost every town. The farmers are coming 
more and more to be considered as the backbone of civilization 
During the past season the evening program was delayed, in at 
least a few cases, until nine-thirty that the farmers migh' 
attend. 

No class of people think more than do these farmers 
While the city man is using his brain in his business nearly al! 
the time the farmer is riding on the plow or using his hands 
and can think a problem thru while at work. The advice o/ 
the old bishop to the young minister applies to the chautauqu 
He said to the young man, “‘When you go to the city to prea: 
get out your best clothes, but when you go to the country churc! 
get out your best sermons.” While it is true that the farme: 
often laughed at as ignorant and green, and of course like ev 
other class of people many are, yet often [Continued on page ‘ 











All kinds of lectures and entertainments are given in the big tent 
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The Raadetex Too, Has All 
the Noted Essex Qualities 


Speed—Power—Endurance—Econ- 
omy—Utility. It is an Ideal Car 
for Business as Well as Pleasure 


The wide uses for which the Essex 
Roadster is adapted in farming activi- 
ties are instantly apparent. 


Besides fast, comfortable communi- 
cation with the city, it has many valu- 
able utilities, The carrying arrange- 
ments.in the rear deck provide space for 
large crates, cases, boxes, etc. But no 
evidence of them is revealed when the 
Roadster is used as a pleasure car. 
Every line is smart, trim and graceful. 
It takes but a moment to make the 
change. 


A World Endurance Record 
Proves Essex Dependability 


A largeclass of Essex buyers are farm- 
ers. They choose it for utility andde- 
pendable transportation. It becomes, 
in fact, apart of their business system. 
It must be on the job, keep all engage- 
ments on time, and be as responsible 
as an engineer's watch. 


These same qualities, with its rare 
good looks, make the Roadster unsur- 
passed as a smart car for pleasure. 








Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 


Economy, durability and train-like 
regularity are the standards set by 
Essex. These things have been shown in 
the hands of more than 30,000 owners. 

It was more dramatically proved on 
the Cincinnati speedway when an Essex 
stock chassis set the world’s long dis- 
tance endurance record of 3,037 miles 
in50hours. Thesamecar, inthree sepa- 
rate tests traveled 5,870 miles at an 
average speed above a mile a minute. 
Another stock Essex set the world’s 
24-hour road mark of 1,061 miles over 
snow-covered Iowa roads. _ 

Its endurance and riding ease make 
it ideal for those who must cover 
wide territory, quickly and frequently. 
Though not large, the Essex is commo- 
dious. There is plenty of room for 
passengers, and its special arrange- 
ments for carrying even bulky, heavy 
loads make it an unusual convenience 
in farm service. 

Come see the Essex Roadster. Ride 
in it. Try its paces. Whether you 
want it for business or pleasure, you 
will appreciate why Essex in its first 
year set anew world’s sales record. 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
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and Pneumatics 











“Itis of distinct advantage for us touse Goodyear Cord Tires instead 


of solid tires on our trucks hauling from orchards, because these 
big pneumatics track nicely through loose soil or plowed ground 
and do not really pack it. Solid-tired trucks are assessed $10 
a ton here—pneumatic-tired trucks are assessed only $5 a ton 
because they save roads.”—A. M. Edwards, of Edwards & 
Patillo, Fruit Growers and Truckmen, Fullerton, California 


Grass, Sand, Mud, Mulch 


| 








HE gripping and agile qualities of Goodyear Cord 
Tires on trucks have won for them many significant 
rural endorsements like the one presented above. 


Whether an orchard lies in soft soil, or fencing is to be 
done ina grassy field, or a mud-bottomed hollow separates 
the back acres, the big Goodyear Cord Tires go through 
quickly. 


So today farmers frequently point to the tracks of these 
tires in miry hog lots, soggy meadows and acres strewn 
with fertilizer, where they have made short cuts and saved 
time many times. 


In all parts of the country, the observer can note crop 
loads, cushioned on the husky Goodyear Cord Tires, 
being hauled through sand and bogs, across furrowed earth 
and up slippery hillsides with impressive ease. 


This intense serviceability of the pneumatic truck tire, 
founded on the supple toughness of Goodyear Cord con- 
struction, has been built out of that ceaseless endeavor to 
improve which protects our good name. 


Now a large amount of information, supplied by farmers 
and ldescribing the advantages of pneumatic truck tires, 
can be obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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IGNORANCE 


Could Not Read—Radicals Gave Wrong Information 


By ALSON SECOR 


HIS was not a case of “Didn’t know it was loaded.” It 

was a case of inability to read, and his ignorance made 

him the victim of radical teachings to such an extent 

that he resisted the draft and was guilty of killing an officer 

sent to get him and others. 

“If I had known how to read I would not have believed as 

I did,” said Ben Caughron, one of the Arkansas gang who 

organized a little civil war to resist the draft in 1918. “I listened 

to what radical Socialists told me about the war, and I be- 

lieved them,” he said. “Nobody ever came into the mountains 

to tell us what the war was about. I could not read the papers 

and I believed that the war was unjust, and I made up my mind 
to die rather than be forced into the army. 

“If I had known how to read I would not have believed as 

I did. The chaplain has explained the war to me since I came 

here (federal prison) and I think differently about it now. 

I would like to give to the people of the state a of 

lieving what radical men tell them. I a 


plastered the walls. Listen to this from an Iowa teacher who 
wrote as follows: 

“I commenced teaching forty-seven years ago. In that time 
I have taught two hundred and ninety-six months. My salar) 
during these years has been in the te $12,085, or about 
$40.82 a month on an average..... ow why do I not quit? 
Because I love the children and live in the hope that sometime 
the great state of Iowa will pension its old teachers. My wife 
and I are not going to the poorhouse unless God wants us to 
learn some lesson which we would learn nowhere else.” 

Think of a man and wife living on $40 a month. And yet he 
stuck to the job all these years. 

A superintendent writes this: 

“The Moulton teachers have presented to the board of edu- 
cation itemized statements of their expenses for a year of 
twelve months which should be a very convincing argument in 
favor of a raise in salaries, and in nearly every case the expense 
account exceeds the nine months’ salary, so that the teachers 


















































warning against 
that no other man may do what must be supported in the sum- 
I have done because he did not mer by tives or borrow 
know what was the truth.” money to tide them over.” 
Mike Daffron was another of 1 & 10 15 “We have a senior in high 
that Arkansas mountain gang Machinists school who is working nights for 
executed for killing an officer. SSRS0 CEES! Bees ee the Wabash railway as caller 
=" —— es Datinn 3 Lathers SESS8 CESes SEE ee — is receivin; oe — 
. could read and write Brickla carrying his schoo 
would never have come to this. ‘ TO SSUES CREE! Be eee work as well. This is more 
I and the others who defied. the Inside wiremen TiTiei i lifiiiitiy than any high schoo! teacher 
draft law believed what radic Structural iron receives, and approaches very 
speakers told us because we had Blacksmiths es ee Oe closely to the salary of the super- 
no chance to hear the other side. SERGE CSRE) Bee fatendent. Is there any induce- 
I do not ask to live but I ask Tenders (printing) riTTTInTT Iie tii ment to sacrifice for a college 
those who live after me to see Compositors education when this thing can 
that every boy learns to read Chest SBOE! SER8! eee occur?” 
and write.” i TTTifTlTiin iii fT Not if that education is used 
The state of Arkansas ought Plumbers an in the profession of teaching at 
to feel this condemnation. Nor Guineas aoe Gans Ge present low salaries. It pays 
o the — of _—- “ne aah SRE51 Sent oe eres except — noble men 
one in guilt. There are eight carriers women who try to give 
and a half million persons over Bakers ee everyone else the knowledge that 
ten years of age in the United : SS005 SERE & will enable him to make a good 
States who cannot read a page High school teachers Sx living. 
of print, a billboard, a circus Intermediate teachers Just pay heed to a few words 
poster, a sign or anything Shinsindan tadieee asens ceny from president W. M. Jardine 
peated or — in + * —— , pe Kansas ~—_ = of 
“here are five and a RISO CHERS’ SALARIES IN FIVE iculture quoted in an- 
half million who cannot read in Mr a Ma rn Sn sas Industrialist January 28, 
any language. Think of it, more SCALE OF WAGES FOR CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 1920: { 
people in our midst who cannot (Salary in hundreds of dollars) “The exodus of teachers in- 
English than live in the to other kinds of work has 
aroused general interest and the 








states of North and South 
Dakota, Wyoming on, Ne- 

vada, Arizona, Idaho, Washington, Mississippi, Delaware, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maine and Florida. This 
is greater than the population of Canada. 

This is the guilt of the United States, and every state in the 
union is guilty, not that these men were executed for killing 
officers of the on but we all are guilty for allowing such a 
percentage of our population to grow up unable to read " 
and to be fed on radical speeches with no one to refute the 
statements of the radicals. If these millions cannot read, 
then they must be able to learn both sides of debatable ques- 
tions thru public speeches. We must take steps at once to make 
it possible for every person to read and write. There are bills 
beleen Congress with that purpose incorporated. Governor 
Smith of New York has said: 

“Neglect the schoolhouses and you provide a fertile field 
for the spread of the doctrines of the discontented, who, without 
a proper understanding of the benefits and blessings of our free 
country, cry out from the street corners of our important cities 
for the downfall of our state and the dissolution of our Union.” 

The most notable New Year’s resolution ever was that 
of the forty-two men who gathered in a small, half-finished, hay- 
thatched meeting house in the village of Dedham, Massachu- 
setts colony, 1644, and resolved to establish a free public school, 
-_ first one in America. Four years later they built a school- 

10Use. 

But after two hundred and seventy-five years of free schools 
we find men executed for violence due to ignorance of the law 
and ignorance of the very purposes of the war because they 
could not read. We find localities where there are no schools, 
and many where the schoolhouses are as r as that first one 


in Dedham. We find teachers bravely fighting ignorance with- 
out the loyal support of the parents or the pupils. We find 
teachers trying to penetrate the darkness of such ignorance and 
being paid less than a common day laborer gets in the streets; 
less than the section man gets for working on the railroad that 
runs past the school; less than the carpenter that builds the 
use; less than the mason that laid the chimney or 


schoo 


} matter is under anxious public 
discussion. Comparison of teachers’ salaries with wages of 
employees in valine Bele been made in numerous ways, one 
of the most tel i the results of a recent study by a 
committee of the National Educational Association. Taking a 
: ide area of the country for data, the following figures were ob- 





UG Ge OE CURRIE. < cnc ccccicckdesccceveccccesetsan $1,945 
EL £6 ay bec cues diretddeelecs ccdbace es beoentookran 1,859 
DC CEGA scbudonsneh bevabhsnededte dedudesCusciseeme aie 1,825 
i beh.sos 5 oaphebads dedi ecbadcencheve ba¥epesanGaal 1,716 
tT vrnon ns ckBriad eWek babe ce ee nedcenaa senate 1,716 
niin Jinks bu vee bases 069s 84S tees se uRdencteee 1,697 
PL. «tied One we dd bin ek adc8Rdd< see ses eeulstaatteneeda 1,659 
iE ink aes: ala deeddgen th 4<60cnbestsiereeeksauns 1,144 
nT.) on ahh ad ckdheseneksv suds anawtee al 1,107 
ee N. on wui cg sku eh eneetsenetsc ccd utecedense 829 
SE GORGES ooo ccccccccccvececcecccccesscsevecsese 807 


“To these may be added the figures for Kansas recently 
given out by Mr. Pinet: 


High school teachers in cities of second class... ........s0eee000: $950 
Sn ET DON, cnt on ccccectsinncséévessnesesisage 827 
Grade teachers cities 2d and 3d class... .... 1.6.6. e essen eens 653 
Rural grade Nn a 0 odvitns cencdiccedensecsstes 340 
“A ago there appeared in a North Carolina newspaper 


two advertisements, side by side, one for a colored barber for 
whom a salany of $1300 a year was guaran , and the second 
for a teacher of Latin for whom a salary of $630 was offered. 
Small wonder that teachers have grown dissatisfied with the 
teaching profession.” 

He says a significant thing in these words: 

“Boards of cinauiien have economized on the human ele- 
ment embodied in the teacher, rather than in the material 
oa represented by buildings and equipment.” 

This is no more true in regard to the isolated country schools 
than is true right now in our state colleges and universities. 
Magnificent buildings adorn the grounds and splendid 7 
ment is provided but the teachers have to live on ealaries little 
above what was fixed years ago. These trained investigators 
who have been worth millions of dollars (Continued on page 126 
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| Acar of lasting newness 
: —that is the reputation built up by Mitchell 
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The new Mitchell Six is offered in four models: 
5-passenger Touring Car, 3-passenger Roadster, 
5-passenger Sedan and 4-passenger Coupe. 


The Mitchell way is to build a car that 
stays new. So we include all the necessary 
betterments. We can afford to give more 
because of a finer factory and an efficient 
organization. We save in countless ways, 
and put the savings into the car. For in- 
stance, we build our own bodies, thus sav- 
ing a profit to outside builders, 


An example of how we put this back into 
the car is shown in the top. It is an extra 
cost feature, seldom built so fine on any car. 
It won’t get shabby quickly. It is hand- 
tailored, bound to keep its shape and finish. 


Throughout are other convincing exam- 
ples—too many to mention here—of over- 
values. Costly shop practices bring new 


degrees in fitting parts. We make the 
Mitchell complete, hence we control evéry 
process, every quality. So we insite 
dependability. 


The new Mitchell also brings tomorrow's 
style, the final blending of lines. This ad- 
vanced style has created a sensation the 
nation over. Soin addition to a sturdy, de- 
pendable, economical car, this new Mitchell 
brings the latest in style and finish. 


Investigate this extra-fine car of modest 
price before you buy. Go to a Mitchell 
Dealer, or write for our new catalog. You 
can’t findits equal at the price. Then, place 
your order at once, so as to insure early 
delivery. 





: MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 


























PROTECTING THE WATER 
SUPPLY 

N investigation of the farm water 

supplies of Minnesota proved that 

the pollution of wells ordinarily 
took place by surface water running in at 
the top and not by the beautiful theory 
of water percolating from the barnyard 
several hundred feet away and entering 
the well. Where the subsoil is open and 
porous, consisting say of gravel and sand 
as is the case in a river bottom, then 
danger from the last mentioned source be- 
comes more imminent. There may also 
be danger from a cesspool when it is put 
down close to a well. Cesspools are a 
relic of barbarism and should be pro- 
hibited by law. Septic tanks can be con- 
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Fig. 5—Showing how Sop pit is built to 
one side of the curb to allow working room. 


structed nearly as cheaply and are in- 
finitely more satisfactory and safe. 

Fig. 1 is a sample of a well curbing of a 
very unsafe variety. Unsafe, because, in 
the first place one is liable to fall in, and 
in the second place because bugs, vermin 
and flood water do not make g season- 
ing. This old brick curb will permit of 
most anything smaller than a cow getting 
into the well if it so desired and when 
viewed in cross section as shown in Fig. 3, 
it does not inspire much confidence in its 
ability to perform its one function, that 
of protection. 

Figures 2 and 4 show the up-to-date 
well curb. Fig. 2 represents a well curb 
in the process of construction, there re- 
maining yet to be placed the concrete 
platform to make a water-tight and bug- 
tight cover to the well. It is not neces- 
sary to employ an expert.concrete man to 
do this piece of work. With the aid of a 
few form boards, a shovel, a spade and 
some reinforcing bars, anyone can do a 
fairly good job of cement work 

Figure 4 shows a section of the con- 
crete pump pit covering the pipe connec- 
tions to a three-way force pump. The 
curbing of the bored well is shown ex- 
tending somewhat above the bottom of 
the pit to prevent any leakage from the 

ump from running back down the well. 
‘he pipe leading to ore side of the pit 
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and thru the wall is the underground line 
from pump to reservoir. 

When the drillers leave a tubular or 
bored well, the curbing extends to the 
surface of the ground. The first step in 
building the concreted pit and platform as 
shown in Fig. 4, is to dig a hole about four 
feet square and five and one-half feet deep, 
to one side of the curbing as shown in 
Fig. 5. This puts the pump to one side of 
the pit so that a man can easily work in 
the cramped quarters underground when 
connecting up the pipes. The dirt will 
ordinarily stand well enough to admit of 
its being used as the outside form. Con- 
struct a wooden form of one inch by six 
inches or one inch by eight inches ma- 
terial and two inches by four inches fram- 
ing pieces. This form when placed in the 
hold should leave a four inch space be- 
tween the boards and dirt. This will allow 
a four inch wall around the pit when the 
concrete is run in. After twenty-four 
hours the forms are removed. 

The concrete platform is made by 
building a false floor flush with the Le 
of the walls of the pit. Some one-fourth 
inch round reinforcing bars spaced six 
inches apart both ways or two thick- 
nesses of woven wire hog fence are blocked 
up one inch from this false floor and four 
inches of concreterun on. A man hole 
eighteen inches by eighteen inches is left 
in one corner of the platform. This 
should be fitted with a flush cover of 
concrete two inches thick. The hole at 
point marked (X) Figure 4 is also left 
im the slab and bolts are set for holding 
down the pump. These bolts must be 
accurately located. This can best be done 
by holding a piece of pasteboard inst 
the flanged base of the pump at (Y) and 











marking the location of all bolt holes on 
the pasteboard. From the pasteboard 
pattern the bolts ean be set in the soft 
concrete with ease. 

A pump belted to a good, solid platform 
such as the one here described will be 
held rigidly in place and when accurately 
lined beneath the center of the windmill 
tower will give more efficient service than 
when carelessly bolted to a few two inch 
planks.—I. D. W. 


A CONCRETE CISTERN 

Several years ago I needed to provide 
a cistern on a place I had bought. Brick 
was high in price and bricklayers hard to 
find. In view of these facts I decided I 
would try making the cistern out of con- 
crete. The people whom I consulted did 
not think favorably of such a cistern. 
They said that it would be hard to keep 
it from leaking and that in all likelihood 
the water would be hard. However I 
went ahead regardless of these adverse 
criticisms. I found such a cistern easy ‘to 
make, absolutely unleakable, and that 
the water is just as soft as that from an 
ordinary brick and plaster cistern. Pos- 


sibly my method of construction may be 
of value to some farmer who needs to build 
a cistern. 

I did not attempt to make a round 
cistern for a square one is much easier 
to build and wi 


hold water just as well. 
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A well curb of the unsafe variety. 
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Fig. 2—Concrete curb in process of construction. 


I made the opening 7% feet by 7% feet 
and the cistern was 10 feet deep. A cistern 
having these dimensions will hold about 
one hundred and twenty-five barrels. 

The forms for the side walls I made by 
standing 2 inch by 10 inch planks on end. 
These were held together by horizontal 
crosspieces of 2 inch by 4 inch scantling. 
Cross braces and ties of the same material 
held the forms from collapsing. The 
crosspieces and braces were p so that 
they might easily be removed thus render- 
ing it my Ay remove the forms after the 
concrete hardened. 

Ordinary river gravel and cement were 
used in the proportion of five parts gravel 
to one of cement. Care was taken to 
tamp the concrete as it was poured in 
order that no pockets might exist. The 
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Fig. 4. 


walls were made six inches thick. After 
the concrete had stood one week the forms 
were taken out and the floor laid. This 
consisted merely in covering the bottom 
with the same concrete mixture to a depth 
of four inches. The concrete was thoroly 
tamped everywhere. Extra care was taken 
to press it against the sides in order that 
no seams might exist. to produce leaks. 

The top of the cistern is merely a cement 
slab six or seven inches thick. The floor 
upon which this was taid was supported 
beneath by 2 inch by 4 inch scantling 
reaching to the floor of the cistern. The 
wooden floor should be flush with the 
upper edges of the walls. This enables the 
top to rest upon and virtually become a 
continuation of the walls. he boards 
used to make the form for the top should 
be three-fourths of an inch less than the 
dimensions of the cistern in order that 
they may easily be pried loose when the 
top is fully set. The top should be rein- 
forced amply with iron rods. Provision 





is made for an sane inches for 
access to the cistern.—E. L, 
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GOOD and PLENTY 





of generous proportions— 

built to the largest standard 
oversize established by the in- 
dustry. Built into it are mile- 
age, safety and comfort—‘“‘good 
and plenty.” 


tes Firestone Cord Tire is 


There is much greater air ca- 
pacity than the average, much 
more material, and it delivers 
extra mileage as a natural re- 
sult. The thick, heavy tread 











performs as good as it looks, It 
checks skidding, sliding or spin- 
ning of wheels. 


Equip with a set of these Fire- 
stone Cords and let them demon- 
strate to you the value of their 
extra size and extra heavy tread. 
Through Firestone planning, re- 
sources and methods this cord 
tire is produced and sold at a 
price that gives you most miles 
per dollar. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Firestone Park 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Akron, Ohio 





| Firestone 
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Radiator leaks can be cured, perman- 

ently and ratisfactorily, in 5 to 10 
minutes, witho. t the least risk at a cost 
of only 75e. Why pay $15 to $30 for 


a costly repair job, giving no better re- 
sults,— your car lald up for days? 


Good results are guaranteed 
when you use 


RADIATOR 


NEVERLEAK 


& marvelous liquid which stops the 

meanest leaks anywhere in cooling sys- 

tem, *imply by pouring contents of a 

-ounce can into water in rauiator. 

You take no risk. Our guarantee pro- 
tects you. Your money 
will be refunded if you 
are Dot perfectiy satisf ed. 
75¢ @ can at your uealer’s 
or sent alrect. Get the 

. Carry a can 
on tru or tractor, as 
well, for emergency. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
“The 
WONG NORA 
People” 
359 Ellicott &., Buffalo, §.Y. 
Movertesh Ruperts for 
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rAnswenrs 
uestions °“General Interest 








Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
uy mail if two-cent stamp is Ad- 

dress. ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,” 
Successful Farming. Des Moines, Iowa. 








SOYBEANS 
Would you please give me information 
as to the proper time to sow and how much 
of soybeans it takes per acre? Will they 
grow on black mucky land. How are they 
sowed?—A. C. B. Wise 
Soybeans are ted to a wide range of 
soil and your soil would not be the limit- 
ing factor. ey they are hot weather 
plants and do rather poorly wherever 
either the days or nights are cool. You 
should therefore use only quick maturing, 
early varieties. Soybeans may be grown 
in rows and cultivated or sown broadcast 
or in drills for forage. grown in rows 
and cultivated for forage, plant. from forty 
to sixty pounds of seed per acre; for broad- 
casting or in drills, from six to twelve pecks 
per acre; for production sow about 
twenty to thirty pounds in rows. Sow 
after the ground is thoroly warmed up, 
usually a week after corn planting. 


MINERAL MIXTURE FOR HOGS 
I have heard of a mixture of salt, cop- 
peras, and sulphur being fed to hogs to 
keep away disease. What are the propor- 
tions used?—L. M., Nebr. 
A good preventive of disease is a mixture 
of three parts Glauber’s salts, three parts 
salsoda, three parts copperas, one part 
common salt and one part sulphur. is 








SAVE V2 


Your “GAS” and 
ALL Your Trouble 


Entirely NEW principle— 
not a moving part — Simple. 
Has the Pep and Power. 


U. & J. 


Doubles Mileage—Guaranteed 
to start car in zero weather— 
No Priming. 50,000 delighted users. Now ready 
for Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Overland. 
‘BA JERS — Service Stations, Saleamen: The 
J.” sells on demonstration—installed in 
Ricty's minutes—some good open territory. 
We also manufacture the U. & J. FORD TIMER. 
Will last as long asthe car. PRICE $2.50. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. 233 —507 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 





15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Money-back Guarantee 


Carburetor 


should be kept before the hogs at all 
ided 


times, and a covering provi to pre- 
vent waste. 
SEED TREATMENT FOR WORMS 


ON CROP 
Please tell me if there is any way of 
treating cabbage seed before sowing to 
destroy worms and especially lice in the 
summertime. They have been very des- 
tructive here the last two years.—M. S., 
Mich. 
There is no way of treating cabbage seed 
before sowing to control worms and plant 
lice during the ensuing season. It will be 
necessary to control these insects by means 
of proper .~% applied during the grow- 
ing season itself 


SHEEP IN THE ORCHARD 
We have a few ewes which we want to 
pasture in the orchard. Is there anything 
which can be rubbed on the young trees 
to prevent the ate from eating the 
bark?—Mrs. A. J. 8., Ky. 
By keeping the ewes out of the orchard 














$1200°°Balind Profit§ 


“I think youe an easily pick up $1200 to $2000 baling 
with the Adm iral”’ says Murry Carpenter of Miss, 
D. J. Collier, Egerton, Mo., 


Agricultura] College. 
made $49.00 a day with an 


Admiral Hay Press| 


T T. Jones, Hickox, Ga., an Admiral owner says he ex- 


gen to make $1000 extra this season, John Marks, 

Mar ys, Kansas, baled 

10 hours. ‘For 30 years the A 

piest, most powerful baler made—many 

doing fast work after 16 years service. 
Send name for big 47 

Fre hay baling pro’t oie a 
book and details 

of our trial offer—cash or time, 

ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY 
Box 104, Kansas 


WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain 

Has special! crusher attachment 
which first breaks the cars of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. 
Shell Mills and Bone C atters, 

Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS. Box 14, Easton, Pa 








38 bales in one hour, 30 tons in 
cmiral has been fastest, sime 





City, Ma 





Also Bone and | OF worms begin to fold the leaves. 


| or no good. In some parts of the country, 


while there is dew on the grass and the 
trees are wet, a considerable part of the 
danger arising from the pasturing of sheep 
lin the orchard 
wash which may be tried with some hope 





of success is pure commercial lime sulphur | cellent for all ¢ 
| Ps sinted on the trunks and the branches of | not quite as palatable as corn. 
cows, amber cane seed has been found to 
be about ten percent less valuable than 


the trees as high as the sheep can reach. 
This wash will have the added advantage 


of acting as a fungicide to a great extent. | the 
at bést, the pasturing of sheep tion, sweet sorghum is surpassed by corn 
in the humid regions and by the grain 
sorghums in the drier regions. 


However, 
in the orchard is samewhat dangerous. 


STRAWBERRY LEAF-ROLLER 
| Can you spray strawberries before they 
bear for rollers?—C. F. M., IIL. 
It has been found that the strawberry 
| leaf-roller can be effectually controlled by 


lead, five pounds in one hundred gallons of 
water. The poison should be applied with-| 
in a week after the first appearance of | i 





» 
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the leaf-roller is controlled by burning 
over the strawberry fields soon after th: 
crop is harvested. this way-practically 

all the larvae and pupae in the folded 
leaves are destroy: Strawberry beds 

that are to be abandoned should be 
plowed under directly after the picking of 
the last crop and not allowed to remain 
as breeding places for the moths. 


SWEET CLOVER REFUSED 

I have a bunch of cattle that will not 
eat sweet clover hay. Is there any wayto 
bring them to it?—H. J., Mo 

Try running the hay thru a hay or 
fodder cutter. Usually the stock can b: 
induced to feed on sweet clover after it 
has been chaffed 


FOOD PRODUCTION BY ANIMALS 

Which animals raised on the farm wil! 
give the biggest returns for the feed they 
eat? I mean in food they produce.— 
M. N., Minn. 

The’ dairy cow ry give the greatest 
yield of human food from a given quan- 
tity of feeds consumed. Closely following 
is the pig, then poultry, with beef animals 
and sheep bringing up the rear with less 
than one-sixth the yield of human food 
from one hundred pounds of nutrients 
consumed than the ames the dairy cow 
returns. 


CARE OF WEANED LAMB 

I have some lambs I will wean soon 
How old should they be for weanin anc 
what should I feed them?—J. K., Kans 
Lambs of the mutton breeds may usu- 
ally be weaned at about four months ‘ 
age. The weaning should, if possible, be 
done during a cool spell of summer and 
the ewes removed where they and the 
lambs cannot hear the bleating of each 
other. The lambs should have the best 
of pasture and plenty of grain. Some 
shepherds find it pays to have a new seed- 
ing of clover for the lambs at this time. 
Besides clover, after weaning, rape or an) 
other good nutritious pasture is very 
good. If the lambs are to be put on an 
early market some grain should be fed. 
In graining lambs it is necessary to feed 
more — to lambs kept for breeders 
than those fed for market. In connection 
with weaning be sure to watch the ewes 
carefully. These should be kept on short 
pasture or dry feed, and it may be neces- 
sary to milk them out a few times to pre- 
vent inflammation of the udder. 


CANE SEED A GOOD GRAIN 
Please tell me whether-cane seeds will 
hurt any kind of stock. If not, will it do 
them good?—E. P. B., Mo. 

The different cane seeds are similar in 


may be eliminated. AJ composition and when properly supple- 


mented with poo rich feed, are ex- 
asses of animals. They are 
For dairy 


corn. However for grain produc- 


POTATO SEED REQUIRED 


How many potatoes will it take to 


plant one-eighth acre if they are planted 
twelve inches a 
a single timely application of arsenate of | three feet apart?—H. B., 


t in the row and rows 
Wise. 

The amount of seed necessary to plant 
yne aere in potatoes, twelve inches apart 
n rows three feet apart, is sixteen bushels 


the moths and just before the young larvae | with one ounce seed pieees or thirty-two 
Spray-| bushels with two ounce 


pieces. Thus 


ing after the leaves are folded will do little | it will require from two to four bushels 


for your eighth acre patch. 
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} “BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 


The Real Meaning of 
“Best in the Long Run” 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” is a 
slogan that is almost as old as 
the history of tires. It grew out 
of the performance of Goodrich 
Tires on bicycles, and it grew 
into the dependability of Good- 
rich rubber products of all kinds. 


It is not just a catch phrase. It 
is a plain statement of fact. It is 
really a mirroring of the con- 
fidence placed in Goodrich 
products by their users. 


In five words it crystallizes the 


ideals, the policies, the princi- 
ples of Goodrich. 


It means “the long run” of good 
faith and good will—the steady 
building up of a confidence in 
the minds of the users, which is 
the greatest asset a manufacturer 
can have. 


That is how Goodrich trans- 
lates this slogan into terms of 
longest average wear, utmost de- 
pendability and known quality 
in all kinds of rubber products. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Tires 


“Best in the Long Run” 
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TIME OF NEED 


Life Insurance aud Its Purposes 
By A. C. PALMER 


now issued by the leading life insurance companies. 

Each of these has a particular value, and under certain 
conditions, sny one may be better than any of the others. 
Each is primarily based upon the great idea of protection for 
the family after its chief support is gone. One form calling for 
the payment of $1,000 in event of the insured’s death, costs 
only one-fourth that of another form that calls for 
exactly the same payment. With such a wide range in cost 
each family head should be familiar with the purposes an 
values of each form of policy, so that when he applies for 
insurance he will know the kind that will best suit his cir- 
cumstances and give him the form of protection most needed, 


! i are five principal forms of life insurance policies 


about 


at least expense 
The five forms of policies are: term insurance; ordinary, or 
straight life; limited pay; endowment; monthly income. 
Term insurance is the cheapest form of insurance written. 
It gives a man’s family just one thing—protection in case of 
his death within only a limited number of years. The rate is 
low because it is limited to 
a short period of time, us- 


automatically for over twelve years longer, and if the ins, 
should die at any time within that period, say at age 57. 

beneficiary will be paid the full amount of insurance, wit! 

a cent having been paid since the year he was forty-five y, 

old. One thus sees the value of keeping all old insura: 
policies. Never throw them away. 

The other point is that all life insurance companies figuy; 
rates on the assumption that no one lives longer than ninet 
six years. So an ordinary life insurance policy is in reality jy 
endowment at age ninety-six, and if the insured lives that Jong 
the full amount will be paid him the same as tho he had died. 

If one desires only permanent protection for his family a; 
the minimum of yearly cost, then ordinary is the kind he should 
have. 

However, most of us, especially those under forty, expect to 
live a long time, and do not like the thought of paying a life 
insurance premium every year. For these men there is offered 
the limited pay policy, which calls for a premium some larger 
than the ordinary premium—usually not over fifty percent- 

every year for twenty years, 
and then will be fully paid 





ually three to ten years. 
Thus it is not necessary for 
the company to prepare for 
the insured’s old age, when 
the likelihood of his death 
may be two to three times 
greater than at the time 
the insurance is written and 
on up to the time when 
death is sure to come. So 
there is no necessity for a 
large premium being paid 
in to accumulate intoa 
reserve for old age protec- 
tion. 

The only object of term 
Insurance is to give pro- 
tection In an emergency. 
Thus, if one realizes he is 
not carrving the amount 
of life insurance he needs 
in order to make certain 
his family will not suffer 
should he die, and if he 
feels he is not financially 
able to pay for the amount 
needed in permanent form, 
the thing S should get is 
term insurance. In this 
way he can have the pro- 
tection, and when his in- 
come increases he can con- 
vert all or any part of the 
term insurance into some 
form of permanent in- 
surance. And even tho he 
should contract tuberculosis 
or diabetes in that period 
covered by term insurance, 








up for life. Or, by paying 
a still larger yearly premi- 
um he can pay it up for 
life in less time—fifteen, or 
ten, or even one year. ‘This 
feature of buying protec- 
tion by paying a known 
sum, and then being thru 
with paying, is very at- 
tractive. It permits one to 
pay his premiums at that 
time when his earning 
»ower is greatest, and he 
ioe to pay nothing during 
old age when the average 
man needs every dollar he 
earns, and would perhaps 
be forced to lapse an ordi- 
nary policy. 

Then there is anotner 
group that wants some- 
thing back for themselves, 
besides the protection for 
their families. To meet 
the demands, endowment 
insurance was planned. It 
gives protection just the 
same as any of the other 
forms of insurance, but it 
also returns to the insured, 
if he is alive at the end of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
as the policy may specify, 
the face of the policy. In 
this way one lives to enjoy 
his own life insurance. Also, 
if he is young when he in- 
sures, and takes, say, a 


} 


twenty-year policy, he is 








and is actually on his 

deathbed, he can get the 

permanent insurance without a medical examination. Another 
very practical use of term insurance is to give extra protection 
when some unusual danger menaces the home, as for instance 
a mortgage. Term imsurance costs only about $10 for each 
$1,000, or one percent at age thirty-five so that if a man goes 
in debt for a farm, he can by paying a sum equal to only one 
percent interest buy term insurance to run the length of his 
mortgage. He then will know that if he should die the home 
will be left clear of all incumbrance and in shape for them to 
make a living. Term insurance is, therefore, the answer to a 
combination of the following three circumstances: Insufficient 
protection; limited income, and good health. 

Ordinary or straight life, also called Old Line, insurance, is 
the cheapest form of permanent imsurance. It is also the 
simplest form of insurance written. It is, in fact, the founda- 
tion of all other forms of life insurance. The insured, by pay- 
ing a stated sum each year as long as he lives, receives a con- 
tract whereby the company agrees to pay to a person named 
a stated amount of money upon the insured’s death. In order 
to keep the policy in full force until death, the premium must 
be paid each year. However, in this connection are two im- 
portant points not generally understood. One is that after a 
policy has been paid on three years, even less with some com- 
panies, and is then permitted to lapse, the company will keep 
the policy alive until the accumulated reserve is echeunted. 
Thus a policy issued at age thirty-five, and the premiums paid 
regularly for ten years will, if allowed to lapse, be kept alive 


just in the prime of life, 
with matured business 
judgment, when his policy matures, and then has the capital 
to start in business for himself, or to develop his established 
business. If he is in middle age, and takes a twenty-year or 
twenty-five year policy, it matures at a time when he needs it 
worst—old age, when ninety percent of us are doomed to have 
to look for support from either our relatives or charity. 

There are combinations of limited pay and endowment, that 
are very sensible, as for instance, a policy that is paid in full 
in twenty years, and becomes an endowment at sixty-five or 
some such age. This policy is paid for in a man’s prime, fur- 
nishes protection for his family all his life, and then gives him 
capital that will help support him in his old age. 

Monthly income insurance is merely insurance that is paid 
the beneficiary in installments. It is usually written for sums 
to be paid in multiples of $10 monthly, this sum being paid 
as long as the beneficiary lives, with a guarantee of two hundred 
and forty payments. There are three forms of monthly in- 
come insurance—straight life, limited pay, and endowment 
The great advantage of monthly income insurance is that it 
keeps the principal intact and safe. Too many times after a 
man dies and his life insurance is paid his widow, or a truste¢ 
for his children, the entire sum is dissipated. The widow may 
have poor judgment, and spend the money unthoughtedly; 
she may be misled by conscienceless grafters; the trustee may 
abscond—any number of things may develop that will undo 
all the years of a husband and father’s savings. By getting this 
form of a policy, one knows that his [Continued on page 73 
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In touch with everything 


You can keep your fingers on 
everything, everywhere, if you own 
an Iver Johnson bicycle. 

Go to town as often as you likes, 
visit far away friends, attend to any 
business—go anywhere, any time, 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Iver Johnson bicycles are built to with- 
stand hard usage and last for years. 


Strong truss-bridge frame, seamless tub- 
ing of high carbon nickel steel; drop-forged 
parts, and its improved scientific “two- 
point” ball bearing construction both on 
one axle—runs as smoothly as water over 
adam. All equipment the most modern. 
Every bicycle guaranteed satisfactory. 


Iver Johnson Single and Double Barrel 
Shotguns combine accuracy and depend- 
ability. They are reasonably priced. 


Iver Johnson “Superior’’ Roadster Bicycle 
$55.00. Other models $37.50 to $65.00. 
(No extra charge for Coaster Brake) 
Send for free Bicycle Ca “B,” also 
for illustrated Booklet on Arms “A.” 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
348 River Street 


99 Chambers St., N 
717 Market St., San 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
York 










Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Young man, are you 
mechanically Inclined? 
Come tothe Sweency 
ool, Learn to 


Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


of practical training by which 5,000 “" 

soldiers were trained for U.S. Gov- * 

ernment and over 20,000 —_ 

mechanics, Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience necessary. 

FREE Write today for Mlustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictcres mcn 

working in new Million School, 


LEARN A TRADE 





SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
45 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, MO. 


Yoa can be quickly cured, if you 
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THE STORAGE BATTERY 


The storage battery used’ on present 
day automobiles for starting and lighting 
purposes has worked its way into the ex- 
istence of the motorist, and therefore is 
here to stay. There is little which can be 
done by the car owner in regard to repair- 
ing the battery, and as very few car own- 
ers are acquainted with their ne a 
few points can be quickly learned, which 
will render them on speaking terms with 
it. 

The ammeter on dash should be con- 
stantly watched. If the battery is to be 
kept in perfect condition, it must not be 
over charged, as over charging drives the 
active material out of the positive plates, 
which will soon ruin the battery. The 
ammeter should read in the neighborhood 
of ten amperes under normal conditions; 
that is, when the car is used enough in the 
daytime to take care of starting motor, 
ignition and lights if it is driven in the 
evening. 

Makers generally have the charging rate 
stamped on a plate attached to the bat- 
tery. It would seem that over c ing 
would be the thing to be feared. Over 
heating is caused by low liquid or too high 
a charging rate; this can soon be de- 
termined if a little time is spent in watch- 
ing the battery. 

Present day makers guarantee their 
batteries for eighteen months. It should 
not be necessary to remove it from the car 
during this period. If the battery regis- 
ters 1300 in the morning and is to be driven 
most of the day, without stopping often or 
starting, an over charge would be the re- 
sult. Some drivers use light so much that 
the battery never gets an over charge, 
while others rarely use the lights as they 
do not drive after dark. 

The electrolite should never get hotter 
than 110 degrees F., and even that heat 
would be harmful if continued. Active 
material washed from the plates causes 
short circuiting as it builds up in the bot- 
tom of the jar, while heating buckles the 
plates and even the wood separators be- 
come weakened. 

Heat causes gas which escapes with acid 
thru the vents, eats away the metal parts, 
battery box and also corodes the connec- 
tions. The battery should be ins 
every week. Keep the liquid one- inch 
over the plates, add og water only. 
Clean rain water caught in an earthen 
vessel, but not off a steel roof, is pure. 

Poor connections at battery terminals 
are the usual cause for the battery not de- 
livering service or not getting proper 
charge. If lights burn brightly at night, 
without engine running, but are weak in 
the morning after a drive of the day be- 
fore, there is a leak of current. Discon- 
nect the battery terminals over night; 
then connect them in in the morning 
and try the lights; this will show whether 
the trouble is inside or outside of the bat- 
tery. If a short circuit is in the system 
outside of the battery, it would be better 
that you know it, and by knowing it you 
can talk more intelligently to your repair 
man. 

Over charging a battery at a very low 
charging rate is considered to be a good 
thing, but the automobile with very few 
exceptions has nothing on it to show you 
whether your battery needs more charging, 
nor is there any devise whereby you can 
regulate the amount of current going into 
the battery, so as to over charge by slow 
charging rate. It is true most generators 
are equipped with some regulating device, 





STAMM 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70- 


book on Stam. | 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause “4 


Care.” It tells how I | 


cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 1416 Bogne Building, indianapolis 


but this can hardly be changed to accom- 
modate an over charging rate in a mo- 


ment’s notice. 
As you have no other way of knowing 
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exactly in what condition your battery is, 
use the hydrometer. ine the reading 
minutely, test electrolite morning and 
night remembering just how much* you 
used the starter, horn, etc., If you can 
keep the battery between 1280 and 1290, 
knowing that it is possible for the battery 
to go to 1300, by using lights a little less, 
you will have caatectind the source of 
many of your battery troubles. 

Wash the outside of the battery thoroly 
with weak ammonia water, disconnect the 
terminals, grease them and all metal parts 
protruding from the battery with vaseline, 
this will prevent corosion.—H. L. B. 


GEAR HOUSINGS 

The cleaning of the transmission case, 
the rear axle (differential) housing and, in 
some constructions, the clutch and timing 
gear compartments at suitable irtervals is 
most important. Gear box lubricant is 
likely, in time, to collect particles of metal 
chipped from the gears by careless shifting, 
which, if they get into the bearings are 
very apt to do serious injury. 

In most cars there is a plugged openin 
at the bottom of the housing, out of which 
the lubricant can be drawn and discarded 
after which the plug can be replaced and 
kerosene supplied in the case. The gears 
may then be operated for a minute or so, 
— kerosene ye! oo ee off 
and the proper amount of regular lubricant 
rae tao Make sure that the draw-off 
plug is left perfectly tight. 

Even tho the clutch compartment and 
gear housing are lubricated from the 
general crank-case supply, they some- 
times require separate ing and wash- 
ing out. Most housings have a ws 
plug so located that its removal permits all 
iquid to escape, but some do not, the 
opening being above the lowest point. 

In such instances, it is usually possible 
to remove the remaining fluid thru a rub- 
ber tube, slipped over the nozzle of an oil 
gun, the free end of the tube being intro- 
cluced thru the filling hole.—-S. C. 


WHEN THE EXHAUST IS CHOKED 

The automobile exhaust is likely to be- 
come choked with soot after long usage. 
While experts disagree as to whether or 
not this materially cuts down the power 
developed by the motor, it is always r 
to be on the safe side. The exhaust may 
be freed from the accumulations of dirt 
by simply pounding it vigorously with a 
stout stick or hammer. 

When dirt collects on the outside of the 
engine it is not merely an eye-sore but if 
allowed to remain, it gets into the bearings 
and causes wear and loss of power. ‘This 
materially shortens the life of the engine. 
By removing the dirt regularly this wear 
is prevented, and the car will last longer. 
Gasoline is too dagerous to be used ina 
this work. You may feel sure you have 
waited long enough before starting your 
engine, but there is always danger that 
some of it may not have evaporated. A 
flash of flame—and your car may be a 
total loss.—S. C. 


PRE-IGNITION ; 
Owners of cars fitted with battery vr 
tems sometimes go to unnecessary trouble 
cleaning the spark plugs and the like be- 
cause of misfiring, when this is due simply 
to dirt or carbon on the track of the dis- 
tributor head. If this track becomes soot- 
ed so that the spark jumps from one term- 
inal to another, pre-ignition is likely to 
result. The simplest way to test for such 
trouble is to substitute another dis- 
tributor head of the same model and ob- 
serve the effect upon the operation of the 


engine. The track of the distributor head 
should be kept clean with a rag lightly 
touched with vaseline. This will keep it 


polished and prevent the rotor button from 
sticking and cutting.—S. C. 


“Do a little good each day at some cost 
to yourself.” 
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Once you see the wisdom of buying tires on the 
cost-per-mile basis, it is only a question of time 
, before you become a Hood user. : 
Any Hood dealer—at the sign of the Red Man— 
can provide you with 
Hood Fabric Tires—the kind that sets an exact- 
ing standard for the average cord to equal, or 
; Hood Cord Tires—unequalled by any for speed, : 
: size, resiliency and uninterrupted service. ° 
Ejitherat thelow-cost-per-mileof theQuality Tire of America. 
: x |) 
. K H000 RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPNAY 






Watertown, Mass. 


Hood Red Tubes make even Hood Tires 
give greater mileage 
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OTOR trucks have been successfully adapted to various 
farm usages, particularly in the last year or two, with 
the gradual perfection of the various makes intended 

for this purpose. A good motor truck of proper type and 
capacity sould. without doubt, be used on a greater number of 
cornbelt farms. 

In the early part of April, it became ne to move the 

Meredith Jersey Farm herd, consisting of one hundred head 
of purebred Jersey cattle, from the tempo location six 
miles south of Des Moines to the permanent location . 
miles north of the city. To those in charge of the herd, 1 
presented quite a problem. Many of the fifty mature cows 
were heavy in milk, and others were heavy with calf, and for 
this reason it was considered impossible to move the herd on 
foot. Moving them by train was equally impossible, or at 
least impracticable, for, under the best circumstances, it would 
have taken twelve to fifteen hours to move them into the city, 
transfer them to another line and move them out to their 
destination. Such a procedure would have worked a serious 
hardship, particularly on the cows on test, and would surely 
have meant a decreased flow of milk fcr a number of days. 
At least one milking would have had to have been done while 
the cows were on the train, and other serious consequences 
were sure to follow. 
_ After studying over the problem for awhile, the idea of mov- 
ing the entire herd by motor truck at one time was hit upon. 
In order to get sufficient trucks to do the moving properly 
assistance was asked from the Truck Dealer’s Association and 
the Motor Trades Bureau of the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The request met a ready response, and the officials of the 
Dealers’ Association immediately volunteered to undertake the 
job. Accordingly, the trucks, twenty-five of them, congregated 
on the morning of April 2nd at the home of Successful Farming, 
and then traveled out to the farm where the cattle were to be 
loaded. The stock were milked, fed and watered at the usual 
time in the morning, and were allready to go when the trucks 
arrived at ten o’clock. At two-fifteen in the afternoon, they 
were all safely stabled in their new quarters on the farm fourteen 
miles away. 

The loading was very easily accomplished. A four or five 
foot bank, running along the roadside in front of the place, 
facilitated this part of the work a great 
deal. Most of the trucks were turned _cross- 
ways in the road and backed up to the bank, 
and the cattle were loaded from there. This 
was possible because the av- erage truck ex- 
tended from three to five 
feet. back of the rear wheels 
and the cattle were led 
directly into the trucks from’ 
the ground. The loading of 
the entire herd 
was accome 
plished in one 
and ahalf hours’ 
time, without 












2 TRUCKS 


Time and Money Saved in Shipping Dairy Herd by Truck 
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the least difficulty orcommotion, and the cattle took their places 
as quietly in the trucks as tho they were simply being led into 
a new stall, Of course the fact that the cattle were exceptionally 
gentle and well broken to lead had a great deal to do with the 
ease with which they were both loaded and unloaded. Each 
grown animal was tied securely by the halter strap to her 
roper place in the truck, while the baby calves were turned 
oose in the closely slatted high sided trucks. The bottoms of 
the trucks were carefull ded down with a deep layer of 
clean straw, and this added to the comfort of the cattle. 
When all the stock was loaded, the trucks formed in line, 
drove into the city, stop in front of the publishing plant 
and were photographed. From there the parade moved down 
thru the principal streets of the city, thus giving the town 
folk an opportunity to see the fine Jersey herd, which is now 
supplying a considerable portion of the city’s milk supply. By 
means, the dairy was given favorable advertising. Printed 
signs, placards and banners told the story of the he Trucks 
rformed their part of the work without a single mishap or 
itch. Everyone of them was in plage ready to start on signal, 
and not one was compelled to stop by the wayside. Not a thing 
occurred to delay the moving, and nothing happened to mar 
the whole affair in any way. The roads might have been _ 
deal better than they were, but the machines negotiated them 
without difficulty. The weather too might have been more 
favorable for it was a cold, chilly day, following a snowstorm. 
The cattle were moved in four hours time, a saving of at 
1east eight, and probably ten or twelve hours on the road. They 
were milked at the regular time in the morning, and were in 
the barns,rested,fed and milkedat theusual time in the evening. 
Not a single injury to a single animal occurred during the mov- 
ing, and this, of course, constitutes one of the most pleasing 
features of moving by the truck method. In addition to the 
greater convenience in transporting the stock by truck, to the 
prevention of injury and to all the other advantages, which 
resulted from this method of moving the herd, a very mater- 
ial saving in money occurred. The various dealers, who par- 
ticipated in the movement, kept a careful estimate of actual 
cost involved, and this, for the twenty-five trucks, was over 
one hundred dollars less than would have been paid for moving 
the cattle by freight and for the transporting of some of the 
heavier animals by wagon from the railroad near the farm. 
It was a great relief to those in charge of the herd to see 
them all safely moved and comfortably settled in their new 
quarters. If it ever becomes necessary again to move any 
or all of the Meredith Jersey Farm herd, trucks will be used 
rather than horse-drawn vehicles, and a long haul of any 
reasonable length will be made by truck rather than by train. 
The experience gained in moving the stock by the 
truck method is sufficient to demonstrate 
its superiority over old-time 
means of transportation. 
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QUARE | URN 


No other farm tractor is so easy and natural for you to drive as the 
Square Turn. Pull on the left lever and you turn left; pull on the right 
lever and you turn right; pull both halfway back to stop and all the way 
to back up. No back-breaking wrestling with a hard-turning steering 
wheel. No shifting of gears. No pushing of pedals. The two levers do 
all the work. Ninety percent of the steering is done by power. 


Any boy who can drive a team can drive the Square Turn. It’s so simple and easy 
to control that anyone can learn to drive it in ten minutes. 


“Giant Grip Drive” Underslung Plows 








Square Turn is the only tractor with the Giant Grip Plows are carried under the frame where you can watch 
Drive—a simple mechanical device that does away with them work without turning your head and twisting your 
trouble-making gear box and clutch. Square Turn users neck. They are always in plain view from the driver’s seat. 
say this drive is the greatest improvement ever made in 
farm tractors. Free catalog fully describes it. Other Improvements 
: Square Turn has other important features found en no other 
A Real Power Lift tractor. Write for catalog and copies {/ “=> 


Plows are lifted or lowered at a touch of your foot whether of letters from Square Turn owners. 
tractor is moving or standing still. No jockeying at end Write today for this big free catalog 










ff ith th T As! th : which fully describes and illustrates 
peg vn yt pha on urn. As long as the engine Square Tur The Tractor That Han- | eT ; 
SQUARE TURN TRACTOR CO. Dept. 192 Norfolk,Neb. ais ag 


Dealers and Distributors—Choice sales territory now available. We support 


dealers with extensive and intensive local and national advertising, plus a ge —~, 
factory service that insures satisfied owners. Prompt deliveries assured. > 2 . 
Write or wire today for particulars or for special representative to call. — k 
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A GRISIS HOUR IN 
WORLD HISTORY 


Thrilling events of universal interest are 
crowding upon one another's heels. Ancient 
monarchies and systems of evil on the one 
hand and enlightened modern governments 
on the other hand, are in deadly conflict. 


ARE YOU READY God is lifting his 


lendid 1 t 
TO PROFIT BY IT ee iy darkness 


+ into his marvelous light. Nations ara be- 
ing born in a day to do his blessed will. 
Infidel Turkey is dying. Poland, surviving 
throughout a century of injustice, withouta | 
foot of soil to call its own, now becomes a 

| sovereign state. The map of the world is 
being remade. The men and women of the 
world are being reborn. The time fore- 
GOD'S HAND = told! by the great ple 

giish-epeaking peopies 

iS BARED prophet and seer, has 

| dawned when in heart and in spirit “The 
parliament of man, the federation of the 

| world” will follow where God's hand points. 
Never before has our God so visibly bared 

his hand. 








No other means is at hand that will keep 


EVERY CHRISTIAN tos 
ome IN AMERICA. your opiaionson 
CHRISTIAN HERALD “¢ World’sareat 


movements will 
be sought »y others, and enable you to 
participate actively in the great achieve- 
ments of to-day and to-morrow. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


A FAMILY INSTITUTION 


In its pages you will find interesting articles 
upon the questions of the day which vitally 

ect you; such as the labor situation, 
Bolshevism, Prohibition, ete. It is work- 
ing for the increase of pastor's salaries, for 
every effort of mankind which promises a 
better world. 





| You will read each week a family story, 
| ¢leanand good. Two es of concise, 
dependable world news, liberally illustrated. 
| B§ix editorials by such men as our editor, 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In 
His Steps”. A crisp, inspiring sermon. A 
helpful discussion of the International Sun- 
day School lesson. A page of special interest 
to women. A department of special help and 
interest to the farmer. Helps for mothers in 
the home; for teachers in the school; stories 
for children; anecdotes for all. You need 
the stimulus, the inspiration, the vision of 
world service The Christian Herald gives. 
A million short term subscribers is the 
Christian Herald's goal. One dollar sent 
now will bring this greatest of American 
family papers to your home for 17 weeks, 
or one full year for $3.00, if you prefer. 
Don'tlet this opportunity go by. ‘Address. 


The Christian Herald 


804 Bible House, New York 
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Learn Motor 


Mechanics Now 


Its the fastest growing biggest paying busi- 
ness in the world. Business everywhere de- 
pends on it. Production of autos, trucks and 
tractors tremendously increased. ‘Thousands 
of trained men needed to operate, care for and 
repair them. 

Earn Up to $5000 or More per Year 








Learn in 7 Short Weeks 
‘ You don’t peed educa- 
m tion or experience ! 


teach a © sense”’ 
se. No text b.oks, 





en actual 
: equipment with master 
Am mechanics at your side to 


= ! show you how and make 
it easy to learn. Life echolarship privileges. (Neo 


A fA accepted.) 
FREE. -Y.M.C. A. membership to each stadent. In- 
clodee wrestling, boxing, swimming pool, etc. 
PREE...My big book on the business. Write fer it 


now--- y. 
F. DO. HENNESSY, President 
lowa State Auto & Tractor School 
Pronou by officia! inspectors ‘‘ene 
of the best schools in the country.”’ 
797 Nebraska Street, Sioux City, lowa 
Official School of Mart-Parr Co. in which to trai pur- 
chasers of their tractors im tractor care, repair and 
operation. 











L $$ 
I have a quarter 
section of good land 





$25.00 AN ACRE wvie.s sustss 


half way between Minneapolis and Duluth and near 
two railroads. Cutover hardwood land. Good black 
soll. Lays well in a good potato, dairy and livestock 


country. No improvements. Will sell all or half. 


T. W. LeQuatte. 17th & Locust Streets, Des Moines, lowa 
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Lunch time. 


GOOD SEED THRU FARM BUREAU 
The consolidation of the icultural 
forces of the country under the banners of 
the state farm bureaus has been going on 
so rapidly in recent months that very 
much internal development is a thing 
hardly to be expected, but in spite of the 
time and ene required during this 
foundation-building period we find that 
new ideas are being put to work in one 
state or another without waiting for the 
organization to be completed. Michi- 
gan, for instance, they have just formed 
a seed department of the State Farm 
Bureau and it is expected that this is 
just the beginning of a series of specializa- 
tions for handling the various interests of 
the farmers of t state. At the same 
time the Farm Bureau has been feeling 
all kinds of growing pains. Fifty solicitors 
are working in various counties with great 
success, between eighty and ninety percent 
of the farmers solicited joining the or- 
ganization. There are now in the —- 
borhood of 30,000 members and those who 
have been watching closely say that the 
end of this year will show a roll of 50,000 
paid up members. ¢ ‘ 
The new seed department is starting 
out under auspicious circumstances, for 
Michigan has already made an enviable 
reputation for good seed as a result of 
the energy and good sense of the Depart- 
ment of Farm rops of the Experiment 
Station and of the Michigan Crop Im- 
provement Association. ape 
This move on the part of the Michigan 
State Farm Bureau is an indication of the 
specialization that may be expected as 
> bureaus grow older. In Michigan 
the various organizations are cooperating 
so as to do away with duplication of effort. 
The new seed department is not going to 
concern itself intimately with the grow- 
ing of seeds or the development of new 
varieties, but will act as the selling 
agency for the Michigan Crop Improve- 
ment Association. It will also buy seeds 
from outside the state in large quantities 
when needed and will protect the mem- 
bers from extortion and from foul seed. 
It is expected that alfalfa seed will be 
bought in the Northwest in large quan- 
tities. In fact this part of the work is 
already being taken over from the Crop 
Improvement Association. : 
Here we see the farmers of a state in 
the beginning of a piece of cooperative 
work that should be watched by every 
state in the Union. The Experiment 
Station does the originating and the try- 
ing out under the supervision of expert 
plant breeders. It dovetails its work with 
the farms thruout the state thru the 
medium of the Crop Improvement As- 
sociation which helps in the work of test- 
ing new varieties. The latter Association 
handles the work of rer which in- 
sures the maintaining of high quality in 
the seed. Now the Farm Bureau’s seed 
department will handle the business end 
—the buying and selling. 
This seed department will keep watch 
of seed conditions in all parts of the coun- 
try and, for that matter, all over the 
world. It will see to it that Michi 
farmers do not oversell on some kind of 
seed that is important to the agriculture 
of the state. Clover, for instance, is very 
important to most farms in that state. It 
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is the great fertility maintainer. Yet often 
in the past certain sections that have 
grown a great deal of clover seed have 
shipped it out of the state when every 
pound was needed in some other section 
of the state. The result has been that 
farmers were obliged to buy a lower grade 
of seed, sometimes not at all adapted to 
the climate and often badly polluted with 
weed and other seeds. A failure in the 
clover crop is a serious thing on these 
farms even when the price of seed is not 
clear up on the roof. It means a break in 
the rotation and shortens the following 
crops. The State Farm Bureau now plans 
to keep Michigan seed for Michigan farm- 
ers to the amount that will be needed. It 
will also do all it can to protect the names 
of Rosen rye, Red Rock wheat and other 
seeds that Michigan has brought into 
prominence. It will investigate cases 
where other seeds are being put out under 
these names. It is planned to conduct 
this work on a self-sustaining basis. 
Michigan farmers have a wool growers’ 
association that has been marketing a 
good deal of wool cooperatively. No ar- 
rangements have so far been made for 
taking over this association, but it is 
rumored that a wool department will be 
one of the early ones on the list to be 
developed by the Farm Bureau. By hand- 
ling various farm products a still greater 
economy could be effected. For instance, a 
wool warehouse, which usually contains 
wool from spring tofall, could be used for 
seeds during the winter.—C. E. G. 


COST OF FENCING 

A good subject for this article would be, 
“The High Cost of Fencing,”’ but consider- 
ing the cost of the fence that inspired these 
words in comparison to the cost of many 
other fences it would better be just as it is, 
for I think we did reasonably well. My 
neighbor, along whose line the fence was 
b a it could not be built for a dollar 


a 
The line was eighty rods long, thru the 
edge of the woods. An old rail fence of the 
worm type had to be torn out, the _ 
rails hauled ninety rods and the short 
to be buzzed for stove wood had 
to be hauled the same distance. Then, the 
fence row had to be cleaned of short growth 
and grubbed. The labor cost of doing 
this was $7.10. 

For the eighty rods I ordered eighty steel 
fence posts 78” long direct from the manu- 
facturer who sent them, freight prepaid, 
at a cost of 3434 cents apiece, and eighty 
rods of 47” fencing and bar wire. 
This was heavy farm fence with No. 9 
wire on top and bottom. 

It took two men two hours to drive 
seventy-eight of the steel in the fence 
line. ood soem could have been cut 
here on the farm, but when I began to 
figure on the time and cost of cutting them 

















and then setting them I concluded it 
would be as economical to use steel posts. 
Besides we hardly had the time to spare 
away from the fall work. Here is the cost 
of putting up the fence: 
Tearing out old fence and grubbing.......$ 
Setting end and steel posts and stretching 


DUO Us 40 on ondatentesesusatenenane 7.30 


Seventy-eight 78” steel posts, freight paid... 27.10 
Eighty 47” wire fencing, freight paid.. 39.40 
Eighty rods barbed wire. ......... peeeces 4.05 
Staples and other wire on end posts ...... 1.00 
Hauling fence and posts.............+++ 2.00 
Cost of end and second poste—cut on farm., 3 .00 
Fatal cath.» -2+000 ccccccccocscoccese wat 167 
Cost per eeececees eeecececeses . 
> Ln do 
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Bought a New Car? 


S soon as it is delivered make your first 
stop at the Prest-O-Lite Service 
Station for a battery test and a Freshen- 
ing Charge, if needed, at no cost to you. 


The Prest-O-Lite Service Station man 
will not try to sell you a new storage bat- 
tery. He'll simply tune up the one you 
have so that it will give you the best service 
of which it is capable. 


Storage batteries often lose some of their 
power in transit or while standing in the 
showroom. Then, too, it often happens 
that a new car starts out with its generator 
sufficiently out of adjustment to cause 
serious damage to the battery if allowed 
to run for any considerable length of time. 


The Prest-O-Lite Service man will check 
this up for you, give you the correct charg- 
ing rate for your generator and start you 
off right. 


Both the Freshening Charge and Correct 
Generator Charging Rate are exclusive 
Prest-O-Lite Service features. They are 
examples of the completeness of the 
storage battery service you may expect 
wherever you see the Prest-O-Lite Service 
Station sign. Make use of this service—= 
fully and freely. And when you need a 
new storage battery, remember that Prest- 
O-Lite Storage Batteries themselves are 
designed and built to give their users come. 
plete satisfaction for a long, long time. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., General Offices, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Eighth and Brannon Streets, San Francisco, Calif, 


In Canada, Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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You Can Make 
5500 to 51000 


a Month Milling 
“Flavo” Flour 
in yourCommunity on the MIDGET 
MARVEL — no previous milling ex- 
perience necessary. 

You can be the local flour miller of 
your community with a comparatively 
small investment, and havea dignified, 
permanent business that will earn you 


steady profits the entire year. 

TheAMERICAN MIDGET MARVEL is 
the new process, self-contained, one-man, 
roller flour mill thatis revolutionizing the 
milling industry. 1900 in daily operation. 
It requires less than half the power and 
labor of the long system mill, and makes 
a better flavored flour that retains the 
health building vitamines and the natural 
sweet flavor of the wheat. 


are 


Ae 
 ~4 


Our customers are given the privilege 
’ of using our Nationally adve popular 
Brand 
“ ” 


“Famous for its Flavor” 


We furnish you the sacks with your 
name printed on them. OUR SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT checks your mill up every 
thirty days and keeps your products up to 
our high “‘Flavo”’ standard, 


Write today for our Free Book 


‘The Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill** 





The Anglo-American 
Mill Company 
177-183 Trust Bidg, 





GUARANTEED 
5 YEAR 


£4 SPARK PLUG 
b= 


le, proof, cold- . 
| me nam proof, oil-proof, no oat ees 
to fit afl cars 


, never miss fire. 


OVEE SPARK PLUG CO. Dept. 246 
Louts 
































vine, Ky. 












i” We want one exclusive repre- 
sentative in each locality to use 
Mellinger Extra-Ply, 
Bond for 


‘es. 
No seconds). Sh ere, 
ay until you get our Direct Prices. Write 


MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER Co. 
Oak St. Kansas City, Me 
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THE MEDIUM SIZE TRACTOR 
The writer is using a small tractor and 
finds it of great convenience, as it serves 


many purposes. It is not so heavy that it 
bogs down in soil a little wet where the 
heavier makes cannot go. It plows, har- 
rows, pulls the disc and grain binder, saws 
wood and does other things not set down. 

The one feature that I lke is that I can 
do a whole lot of work in a short time. In 
fitting land for oats or wheat sowing, the 
tractor does the work of two teams of 
three horses, each; sometimes it does 
better than this. The one objection that 
kept me from buying for a long time was 
the fear that in wet land the tractor might 
prove a “jonah.” This spring I plowed a 
field which had a wet spot. “You can’t 
go there,” I was told; but I did. The 
wheels slipped a little m the softest place 
but I kept moving and went thru. 

From being a doubter I have become 
a mildly enthusiastic tractor man. It is 
true I am just entering the second season 
with mine, but I am giving it all the care 
I would give a car; that iat see that there 
is never a lack of water or oil; the fuel 
speaks for itself, but a tractor will run a 
while without these two essentials to 
good service and long life. I am sure, from 
watching others, that lack of care is 
responsible for many tractor breakdowns. 
In fact, I know it is. 

I was induced to buy by noting the 
ease with which the tractor pulled the 
p= binder in wet, heavy soil. Many 

orses were killed last summer in my 
section by hard driving on the binder. The 
job of changing horses every two hours 
was very distasteful to me and then the 
teams had to be worked carefully to pre- 
vent overheating. 

The multiplicity of makes confuses the 
farmer because there may be several 
makes of tractor on sale in the larger 
towns and each is claimed to be the best. 
In this connection the observer can see 
that the various types are approaching 
uniformity rapidly. The old idea that 
the gas or oil tractor ought to be like a 
steam tractor cost the farmer something. 

My tractor is close built and the gears 
are apparently tight shut against dust. 
The maker has found that open gears in- 
vite disaster in a sandy soil, and are 
cause of trouble in any land, for dust 

ts in and cuts bearings rapidly. The 
abe does not wish to buy trouble and 
the newness of the tractor makes the sale 
slow where some careless owner has had 
more or less trouble with one, 

I have given a good deal of study to the 
care of my machine and firmly believe the 
objection of quick depreciation can be 
avoided by never neglecting the essentials 
of oil and water. I do not say fuel for 
that point is not easily overlooked.— 
D. H., Kan. 


BARREN SEED ON GOOD GROUND 

The man who buys poor seed just be- 
cause it is cheap would hardly think of 
feeding sawdust to his poultry for the 
same reason, yet of the two practices (if 
the latter can be called a practice) the 
former is the more ridiculous. A hen that 
has sawdust put before her scorns the 
wooden ration and goes out in search of 
real food. The field that has poor seed 
thrust upon it must go ahead and make 
the most of a bad situation. It is rather 
hard to imagine why a man will try to 
start a crop with such a handicap, but 
lots of them make the attempt. 

This careless attitude is partly respon- 
sible for a lot of the evils that have arisen 
in the seed business, for if men persistently 
insisted or good seed they would certainly 
get it. But they buy it and sow it and the 
unconscientious sees an opportunity which 
he can not resist. It requires only a 
superficial study of the seed business to see 
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that this must be true in most situations. 

_ If you had watched the wholesale quota- 
tions on clover seed during the past winter 
you would have frequently seen low grade 
stuff quoted at from $5 to $8 a bushel. 
Now what does a man want with seed 
that sells for such a price when good seed 
sells for several times as much? It is 
made up of weed seeds, trash and clover 
seed of low germinating power. You 
wouldn’t think a farmer in his right mind 
would buy it at any price. Well, he does 
buy it, but not “as is.” You never see 
this grade on the retail market. It has 
disappeared. It has been mixed in with 
more respectable company. 

In the Northwest last year farmers sold 
third grade alfalfa seed for from 8 to 10 
cents a pound. You do not find anything 
on the retail market that is sold for a 
corresponding price. Where has this stuff 
gone to? You can answer that yourself. 

During the last six months of 1919 
about six and a half million pounds of 
alfalfa seed were received from Italy. As 
a rule this is not as good as seed produced 
in this country. For one thing, it is pro- 
duced under climatic conditions which 
make it ill adapted to our northern states 
where much of it is sold. It succumbs to 
our drastic winters. You may find this 
seed listed as “Italian” in some seed 
catalogs, but not in many. Of course 
some dealers may not handle it at all. 
You will find little of it under its own 
banner on the retail market. What has 
happened to it? The answer is not so 
hard to guess as the seeds in the pumpkin. 

There is a case of one rm that 
sold alfalfa with a “slight admixture” of 
sweet clover for one dollar a bushel less 
than the market price. On examination 
by a state seed inspector the “slight ad- 
mixture” proved tobe “slight”’ to the extent 
of 20 percent. Furthermore, the sweet 
clover seed was of the annual, yellow- 
blossom variety and absolutely worth- 
less. When the grain is cut, the tops of 
these annual sweet clover plants are 
clipped off and they are done for. But the 
farmer who bought the seed saved a dollar 
a bushel! Sure! And one-fifth of the 
mixture for which he probably paid $30 
a bushel was of no more use to him than 
so much sand. $6.00— $1.00 is $5.00, 
which would buy the baby a very nice 
shirt. But, as every farmer knows, the 
loss on the seed itself is usually only a 
small part of the loss that he finally suffers. 

But we must have seed. True enough 
but why not be critical buyers? Demand 
the best seed, find out which firms are 
dependable and leave the others with the 
trash on their hands. Many states now 
have seed laws and laboratories where 
you can send samples to be analyzed. It 
is ible to know the truth about seed 
and you don’t have to plant it to find out 
what that truth is—C. E. G. 


ESTIMATING GRAIN AND HAY 

To find the number of bushels of grain 
= y= —_ ae _ Lage ne 
ep y the widt the depth (a 
in et) and divide b iy 

To find the number of bushels of ear 
corn in a crib: Multiply the length by the 
ave depth by the width (all in feet) 
and divide by 2%. If the crib is round, 
multiply the distance around the crib by 
the p = Mereed by the depth of the corn 
(all in feet) and divide by 10. 

To find the number of tons of hay in a 
mow: Multiply the length by the width 
by the height (al) in feet) and divide by 
400 to 500 depending on the kind of hay 
and how long it has been in the mow. 

To find the number of tons of hay in a 
stack: Multiply the overthrow (the 
distance from the ground on one side over 
the stack to the ground on the other side) 
by the length by the width (all in feet); 
multiply by three; divide by ten and 
then divide by 400 to 500.—“Farm 
Business Record,” Iowa Agricultural 
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Tubes That Won 


Multitudes to the Miller Tires 


‘ 
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+ nities Iiter 


} RED TUBE INNER-TUBE 


SIZE WILL FIT 


MANUFACTURED BY c 
jiter Rubber Co, 
hy ivey Pog A. 








Do you know that Miller Tubes were famous before the 
Miller Tires? And that these superlative Tubes—rare and 
difficult creations—have won legions of men to our tires? 

The reason is this: For 24 years we have devoted our- 
selves to super-grade rubber goods. In some such lines— 
surgeons’ gloves, for instance—we have held supreme 
place for decades. 

That rare skill is needed for Inner Tubes. We build them 
of surgeon-grade rubber, layer on layer; and with the 
infinite pains we give to surgical products. 

Miller Tubes, therefore, started the Miller Tire fame. 
Now Miller Tires have become the sensation. Yet our 
tube production still exceeds our tire production by 
almost 50 per cent. 


Tires ruined by poor tubes 
Millions of tires are ruined by poor tubes. Leakagé 
causes deflation. And most tire troubles are tube troubles. 
It’s a vast mistake not to get the best tube built. 
Miller Tubes have given hundreds of thousands a new 
conception of tube quality. Find out now what they 
mean to you. Then judge Miller Tires by those tubes. 


Add 115% to tire mileage 


The average Miller Tire mileage has been increased 
115 per cent in five years. The cost-per-mile has been 
more than cut in two. 

As a result, the demand for Miller Tires is now 20 times 
larger than in 1914. Their exceptional mileage is every- 
where discussed. And thousands of large tire users, after 
long tests and comparisons, have adopted Miller Tires 
exclusively. 

Don’t judge modern tires by any old-time standards. 
Progress has been enormous. In our factory tests last 
year—which are radical tests—Miller Cords averaged 
15,000 miles. 

Put a Miller Tire opposite the tire you use. Watch 
the mileage. There are new things to learn about tires. In 
countless tests Millers are increasing tire mileage from 
50 per cent to 75 per cent. 

THE MILLER RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 








Tread Patented Center 
tread smooth with suction 
cups for firm hold on wet 
asphalt. Geared-to-the-Road 
side treads mesh like cogs 
in dirt. 











Miller 


Cord or Fabric Tires 


Red or Grey Tubes 


Sensational Mileage Makers 
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Edith of Oklahoma 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

Our next child to be treated is little 
Edith of Oklahoma. She is six years old 
tho she looks older. Suffering ages chil- 
dren. They do not get the play that child 
life craves and needs. She has a stiff knee 
and her limb is shrinking below the knee. 
Her spine has begun to get crooked. She 
has never gone to school because she can- 
not easily walk. 

Dear folks, this poor, helpless child can 
be sent to a sanitarium and possibly cured 
so she can go to school, if enough money 
is sent in by our good friends. We have 
enough money to carry Dorothy of Michi- 
gan and Juanita of Missouri thru their 
treatments. We hope they may leave the 
institution walking. Then they can go to 
school. Dorothy’s mother writes me as 
follows: ‘My family and I wish to give 
our thanks and appreciation to the kind 
people and to you for your efforts in help- 
ing to get our little girl well.” If you 
would make other parents happy; if you 

would make other children happy, con- 
tribute to their hospital care so they may 
receive the treatments necessary. 

A Word from the Hospital 

L am writing this from St. Louis where 
Dorothy and Juanita are being treated: 
I came in unexpected just to see how they 
were getting ine so I could give first- 
hand information to you good people who 
are giving your money to this noble work. 
When I went into the nursery, I found 
dear little Dorothy with a lot of other 
little girls and their nurse. She was proud 
to show me how she could walk and push 
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a chair. She is just learning to use 
crutches. Remember, she never walked. 
She slid along on one hip in a sort of 
sitting posture when she came. She 
doesn’t know how old she is, and I could 
not guess because she is such a tiny little | 
person, so frail, that her weight would be 
no indication. She is old in sober serious- 


of Cc shik lhood. | 


ness, lacking the vivacity 
But she has had no one to play with. She 
couldn’t play like normal children. But 


She will soon be 
ot gox xd whole- 


her age doesn’t matter. 
plumper for there is plenty 
some food. They can eat all they want 

I ate dinner there, so I know. She will 

soon learn to laugh and play for she is 
associating with other children. “Do they 

treat you kindly here, Dorothy?” “Yes.” 
“Do you get good food and enough of 
— =e. ‘Are you lonesome any | 
more?’’ I asked, knowing that her mothe or | 
stayed a while when she first came. “No,” | 
she replied. Dorothy isn’t a chatterbox. | 
She’s just a quiet, sweet little bundle of 
misfortune who is bravely enduring all 
the aches and pains that may be neces- 
sary in order that she may walk some day 
And she wants to thank everyone who | 
contributed so kindly to the fund that | 
placed her here. 





Juanita was down stairs having some | SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, 
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Patriot Seaten Sam Trucks were designed for 
use in districts where good roads are scarce. 


They are built to conquer steep, slippery hills; 
boggy lowland roads; clinging clay; clogging 
gumbo and dragging sand. 


The result is that your Patriot Truck gives you 
matchless efficiency and economy on country roads, 
as well as on pavements. 


And, vitally important, your Patriot rolls right 
along with quiet ease when conditions of road 
load and weather are at their worst. 





You will most the sterling worth of 
the Patriot Truck _ you mg oy tomy ea yo climb 
with a heavy load; when gape tl oy 
bottomless mud, when jad. A to make the trip 
in weather that means roads to trucks 


of less ability than the Pe 





The new Patriot Catalog will 


(42) interest you. Write for it today. 


Hebb Motors Co., Manufacturers 
1406 P Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Revere Model Wahine Model 
1500 to 3e00 Ponds 5000 to Pounds 
Capacity Capacity 





Lincoln Model 
3000 to 5000 Pounds 
Capacity 





PATRIOT 
































Tires and Casings 
High Cost of Vulcanizing 


SAVE! 


Here’s a torn out valve stem in the inner tube—the hardest kind of a 
repair job. Fifteen cents worth of TIRE-DOH mended the tear perfect- 
4 and permanently without heat, tools or patches. You can’t beat 
that for money saving. But be sure you get 


TIRE DOH—the Original and Genuine! 





TIRE-DOH is a trademarked name—it belongs tous. It is the original rubber repair sub- 
stance. Comes only in the Red and Blue striped can. You must have the GENUINE for 


TIRE-DOH results. At your dealer's, or send to us direct. Price $1.00; $1.25 Pacific 


Coast; $1.50 Canada. 


ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY, 678 West Austin Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















CAMERAS, HAMILTON RIFLES—Will be given for just a little 


| of your spare time. Requirements are easy. Write for complete information. 


IOWA 
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crutches fitted. I had never seen her but 
knew her from her picture. She is much 
larger than Dorothy and talks freely. She 
showed me how she could walk by holding 
to beds. She hadn’t used the crutches pe 
so she couldn’t manage them. When 
Juanita came she was getting along on 
“sll fours,” and that had given her a 
crooked back and displaced hip. She can- 
not manage very well yet because one | 
is longer than the other, but that wil 
be remedied when her back is straightened. 
Braces are gradually putting both girls 
back into shape. Juanita is looking fine 
and is very cheerful. She is grateful for 
the chance given her by her Successful 
Farming friends. The nurses, matron, 
everybody says that the Successful Farm- 
ing children are just as dear as they can 
be. I wish you all could see them. You 
couldn’t help but love them. 

We can finish these cases, so far as 
help can be given them, with money on 
hand, but there are other children just as 
needy, waiting for friends to help them 
also. Above is the picture of Edith, the 
next on our list. 


“CHECKING” GOOD ROWS 


A neighbor last summer got a bad job in 
checking his corn and the cross cultivat- 
ing became a very difficult matter. It was 
possible to get thru it, but the endless 
dodging required continual shifting of the 
gangs and, consequently, some w 
were missed which the shovels would have 
— if a better job of checking had been 

one. 

The point is that every farmer should 
know exactly how his planter is dropping. 
It may seem a small thing that the drop is 
two inches behind or in front of the 
“button” but that smal] variation makes a 
very ragged row to follow. The “pull” 
of the wire has to be watched and the de- 
sired tension maintained; the lift or lower- 
ing of the tongue is just as important. 
If the kernels are behind, the tongue can 
be raised until the drop is exactly on the 
button. Conversely, the drop too far 
ahead can be rectified by dropping the 
tongue. If the drop of the planter is in 
perfect working order, the rest lies with 
the tongue adjustments which every farm- 
er should understand as they are few and 
simple. 

The positive feed of the modern planter 
leaves little possibility of such an event. 
Where it does occur the trouble can be 
quickly discovered and remedied. If the 
farmer fails to get good check with the 
modern make of corn planter, he must ex- 
amine himself and see where he has failed. 
The time to do this is before he has planted 
his corn; it is a little too late after the job 
has been finished. It is needless to say 
os yt team should be steady walkers. 


FARM REMINDERS 

How about your fire, lightning and 
tornado insurance; is it paid up? tter 
look after that, as the time of the year is 
just here when we may expect an electric 
storm any time. Such insurance is very 
cheap, and when the storms come, it 
makes one feel mighty good to have the 
other fellow carrying the risk. It’s a good 
idea to insure all the stock, too. 

We knew of a farmer ordering an in- 

surance man off his premises last spring. 
In a few days an electric storm came and 
he lost a $200 mule. He looked the in- 
surance agent up and apologized for his 
rude conduct, and had the agent write his 
insurance. 
_ The banker insures everything. Says 
it’s good business. If it’s good business 
for the banker, it’s good business for the 
farmer.—L. R. 


When ducks are hatched out by a hen 
they should be removed from the nest as 
soon as possible, owing to their restless- 
ness and the likelihood of the hen treading 
upon them. 
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N the Elcar you get that sound- 
ness of construction, mechanical 
simplicity, and continuous trouble- 
free performance you heretofore have 
looked for only in higher priced cars. 


You get that beauty of style lines, grace of design, 
and exclusive streamline effect in the Elcar, 
which are the combined refinements of fif 

years devoted to highest quality carriage build- 
ing, twelve years having been confined to mak- 
ing the Elcar the foremost reasonably-priced car 
in reliability, long life, and service continuance. 


The Elcar valuescan be definitely fixed by notin 
those nationally preferred units itis composed of. 


From these standards of exceptional quality 
there will be no deviation, unless opportunity 
for betterment develops in the Elcar’s modern; 
fully-manned nine-acre plant. 


Eight Models, Four and Six Cylinder 
Three-Passenger Coupe, 
Five-Passenger Sedan, 


Five-Passenger Touring, 
Four-Passenger Sportster, 





A Glimpse at the Quality 


Four-Cylinder models have the powerful longstroke ELCAR- 
Lycoming motor, developing 374% horsepower. 

Six-cylinder models have the remarkable 7-R Red Seal Continental 
motor, de 55 horsepower. 116-inch wheelbase. Delco starti 
lighting and ignition. Willard Batteries. Latest Stromberg varthedl 
carburetors. Borg and Beck Clutch. New type Salisbury rear axle, 
Spiral bevel dri gears, Timken and Hyatt ~<a Muncie 
transmission, tubular peller shaft, two universals. onderfully 
easy riding, semi-elli Tr. Beautiful, roomy bodies. Truly 
1 u n x 4 tires, nonskid rear. Duplex lamps. 
Walnut instrument Equipment complete even to Boyce Moto- 
Meter on radiator. 











** Most Reasonably Priced Fine Car Ever Made” 


ELCAR 


Write for name of nearest dealer and special catalog “D”’ 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR CO., kikhart, Ind. 
Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 
defended by Senator Gore. He said: 
“There is nothing more important than 
the work now being undertaken by the 
Bareau. The cost of producing farm 
pratiucts has increased enormously. The 
consumers of the country as a rule are 
fair when they understand the facts. If 
they understand that the farmers have 
been selling their goods for less than the 
cost of production, they will not complain 
at the advance in the price of agricultural 
products.” 
Short Time Rural Credit 
The appropriation bill carries a rider 
providing for the yg of a com- 
mittee to consider legislation for short- 
time rural credit. The committee is to be 
compose xd of the chairmen of the Senate 
and House committees on agriculture and 
the chairmen of the committees on bank- 
ing and currency. Its function will be to 
“investigate and report at as early a date 


as possible as to the practicability of 
establishing in the United States and to 
recommend such legislation as may be 


deemed practicable and desirable to that 
end.” 
Free Seeds Once More 

To its credit the Senate struck out of 
the bill the item of $239,000 for “free 
geeds”’ which year after year has found its 
Way into the bill. In course of the discus- 
gion on this “hoary-headed sinner” as 
Senator Kenyon termed it, it was shown 
that it costs the Government $1,000,000 
per year to continue this special Congres- 
gional institution which everyone admit- 
is of no service to agriculture. 

“T beg leave to call your attention,’ 
said Secretary Mere ‘dith i in a me onenee ol 
to Senator Gronna, “to a feature in the 
pending appropriation bill, which, in my 
judgment could be dispensed with with- 
Gut material detriment to the agriculture 
of the country.” 

The Secretary went on to say that the 
money used for distributing thoroly tested 
seeds to constituents could be well used 
for experimental work of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in introducing foreign 
seeds and new field crops. 

“T do not believe there is anything that 
has held up the American Congress to so 
much ridicule and contempt as this free- 
seed item,” said Senator Kenyon. What 
will the House do? 

The Cheap Meat Campaign 
Department of Justice has con- 
held out the hope of a speedy 
reduction in the cost of living; its latest 
achievement has been along the line of 
advising women where to get “‘cheap cuts” 
of meats which are “highly nutritive in 
value.” The Bureau of Labor statistics 
whose business it is to sift prices is not 
so confident as the Department and Dr 
Meeker at the head of it has frankly told 
the country that without more production 
thruout the world the curve of high prices 
is not likely to show a material decline in 
future. 


The 


tinually 


the near 

As a result of his endeavors the live- 
stock men are attacking Attorney General 
Palmer on the ground that his “cheap 
cuts”’ campaign 18 injuring the stock 
market; that it is in fact a “camouflage” 
and “is a crime against the livestock pré- 
d icers - 

Be this as it may, it is quite apparent 
that there has been a large amount of 
governmental theorizing : oaae ampaigning 


which has not thus far produced material 
results. 
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Land Bank System Under Attack 


While the Supreme Court is expected | 
to uphold the constitutionality of the | 
Federal Farm Loan Act, it is apparent | 


here that an intense campaign is on foot to | 
modify if not to destroy, the entire land | 
bank Just as the commercial 
organizations are fighting the Capper- 
Hersman bill the mortgage companies and 
brokers are conducting an _ intensive 
propaganda against the land banks. 


system. 
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Spark Plugs and 
Harrowing 


HEN yov’re out in the field, far from the barn, 

and one of your spark plugs starts to “miss” 
—you have to hold up the harrowing till you can put 
in a new plug. Valuable time lost. 


The special construction of Bethlehem Spark Plugs 
is your best assurance against such delays. In the 
de Luxe Tractor Plug, the mica is wrapped around 
the center spindle, then reinforced with mica washers 
pressed into a granite-like whole—the only kind of 
tractor-plug that can “stand the racket.” 


The great International Harvester Company, after 
exhaustive tests, has adopted Bethlehem plugs as 
standardequipment. Bethlehem Automobile and Truck 
Plugs are equally dependable. Studebaker, Marmon 
and 48 other manufacturers equip with Bethlehem. 


Write for free copy of “Hit or Miss?”, which tells 
you what you want to know about spark plugs. 





BETHLEHEM SPARK PLUG CORPORATION 
E. H. Schwab, President 


Bethlehem, Pa. 





PLUGS 
Saws 25 to 40 Cords a Day 


seed Twtuy fr Bg Spee Oe pd Low Factory to user. Greatest labor saver and 


ever invented. Saws any size } 
Sead T for ial Off: 
Bond Yoder Popey Soe Bix Beers log at the rate of a foot a minute. Does the 
Saw, the first made and sold direct 


of ten men. maa a0 wheelbarrow. 
OTTAWA JOG § SAW 


Shaewatwetaae wheel! 
Saws Down Trees Saws Logs Saws Aa 
4 


**They Pull You Through’’ 
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Cuts down trees 
level with the 
ground. 
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These interests favor the of the PA re 
bill introduced by Senator Reed Smoot of mn eaten CNR 
Utah which would repeal in effect the 
tax exemption features of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act in so far as they apply to 
future bond issues by the joint stock 
banks. That a bill similar te the Smoot 
bill has been introduced in the House b 

Representative McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania—an enemy of the Farm Loan Act— 

ives the manoeuver a sinister appearance 
oem the farmer’s standpoint. 

Statistics On Farm Products 

Statistics covering a complete year and 
relative to the proportional rise in price in 
different groups of articles have just been 
compiled by the Department of Labor. 
The table clearly shows that farm pro- 
ducts increased less than any other impor- 
tant group. During the period covered in 
the table farm products rose nearly 9 per- 
cent in price while food went up 24% per- 
cent and cloths and clothing 60 percent. 
During the same time fuel and tin 
increased 11 t, metals and me 

roducts 12% percent and lumber and 
building materials more than 84 percent. 

Decrease In Wheat Acreage 

While statistics are far from complete 
there is every indication of a substantial 
decrease in wheat thruout the 
country for the year 1920. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the states of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Sout: Dakota and 
Montana, according to the last monthl 
survey of the Federal Reserve Board. 

A probable decrease of at least 10 per- 
cont wil sudace the sestnge its voor to 
approximately 15 million acres, which on 
the basis of average production, indicates 
a loss of from 20,000,000 to 22,000,000 
bushels on the 1920 — 

Fa 4 is query indi a. navere, 
that the acreage loss wi offset 
better crops than have been harvested, 
in the last two years, due to the improved 
soil condition and better moisture.” 

The Trend Of Prices 

A table of prices of livestock, farm pro- 
duce and farm machinery recently com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture 
indicates that in 1918 and 1919 the prices 
of articles which the farmers buy were 
increasing faster than the crop and live- 
stock prices and point to go geen 
that in 1920 the curve will continue 
relatively in the same direction. 

The following table shows at a glance 
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ire Chainss 
For Safety and Traction 


Never start out without Weed 
Tire Chains when theroads are 
muddy and slippery. Take no 
chances. Prepare for accidents 
before they happen—not after. 


Any farmer who drives without Weed 

Tire Chains, when the roads are slip- ; q 

‘ pery and muddy, is taking chances | 
with his own life; he is liable at any 

moment to have a serious mishap and t 

is risking the probability of aggravating delays. i 


Slipping and skidding are entirely due to loss of traction. 
Perfect traction on muddy, slippery roads is impossible 
without Weed Tire Chains. 


For your own safety and comfort don’t wait till it rains 
—stop at your dealer’s today, when the going is good 
and buy a set of 


‘ P i 
it 

Weed Tire Chains} | 
Can you depend on your car? Is she always under abso- if 
lute control—brakes working—wheels gripping and hold- a 
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the trend of swaees on the farm taking the ing true? If not what fun is there in driving? If you ith 
five y 1 to , that ; i 
ia 100. Tn 1914 wages Sade A 1915, are a little nervous on wet roads you miss half the fun f 
1335 1916, 136; 1917, 153; 1918, 167; of your car. .. 
919, 202. & 

Dairy Products Imported Enjoy that safe feeling—Take the necessary “stitch in ;, 






Dairy market reports in the hands of 
the Bureau of Markets are said to be 


disquieting to the 5 interests of 
the United States. Roy C. Potts, iali 
in marketing dairy prod an- 


nounced that the ee of ish and 
Holland butter are affecting the domestic 
market as far inland as Chi . Imports 
of Australian and New Zealand condensed 
milk are increasing contemporaneously 
with a large falling off in American ex- 
ports. 





time.” Put Weed Tire Chains on your tires at the first ‘ig 
indication of wet roads or slippery going. 


They are made of the best steel—electrically welded and ii 
tested—are easily attached and do not injure tires because aT 
they “creep”—sizes to fit all styles and makes of tires. 


Always put on your Weed Tire Chains 
“at the first drop of rain” 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
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WHEN LOST IN WOODS 

When one is lost in the woods the matter 
becomes serious. This may happen to 
even the most acute, and the av 
city dweller would have difficulty in 
finding civilization again. So the psy- 
chologist has laid down this set of rules. 
When lost in the woods, keep going down 
hill Nee cat the wanderer will 
reach a valley. eys are mn places, 
usually inhabited. If no ont men can 
be found, the straggler should follow a 
stream, which ultimately will lead him to 
a house or town. If the country is flat, 
the injunction to follow a stream is em- 
phasized. Ina total absence of water orhills, 
take note of the sun and determine the 
points of the compass. 
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The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All 
Sizes, All Finishes—F rom Plumbers’ Safety 
Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 





















THE FIRST CULTIVATION 
Giver a good stand of corn, the “‘neat”’ 
farmer likes to be in the field with his 
cultivators as soon as the young spears 
get tall enough to be worked without be- 
ing ecovere d. 
At times it is impossible to do this; in 
the cornbelt conditions often keep us from 
the field many days when rain after rain 
falls, making the iF und too wet to cultivate. 
It is natural to be impatient at such 
happenings, for a delay of ten days some- 
fimes makes the difference between a 
clean field and a weedy one. 
When clearing weather and drying 
fields make work on the land once more 
possible, there is usually a rush to give 
the corn that “first over’ and if possible, 
to kill the young wee ds which have taken 
advantage of the time and have set them- 
selves all over the rows, close to the 
plants and where they must be covered 
this first time over or not at all. 
Time was when I hurried to get over 
the land and drove too fast to do good 
work. I thought more of the acres ahead 
of me thanof the weeds I was leaving be- 
hind to grow and wax large in the suc- 
ceeding warm days. But experience 
teaches: I learned that one acre well 
worked was worth more than three messed 
up I had done. If the weeds were 
destroyed that first time they were 
finished for the season and the corn had 
all the fertility to itself. 
The good corn grower is of course a good 
cultivator. His tools are in shape to do 
good work and he sees it is done, watching 
the work of his help, if any, and _—— 
the job up to the mark all the time. And 
when it comes to setting theshovels “ae 
good farmer sees to it personally; he does 
not ask, “How is that plow working, 
John?” He steps over to see and if the 
set of the gangs can be bettered he sug- 
gests how it may be done or doesit himself. 

The fenders are the danger point. If 
they are raised too high we cover the corn 
and if dropped too low they keep the dirt 
from rolling in around the hills till it 
meets in the middle of the row. But the 
corm grower knows without telling most 
of these things. The man who has been 
in this game rightly resents advice, bit 
is generally willing to learn from an expert 
corn plowe r. “Paper corn plowing,” he 
says, “‘is de ad easy, but the real work is 
different. 

The one criticism I can make of the 
average farmer in his cultivation is his 
desperate hurry when other things are 
yushing him along and worrying him 
° vdily; then he sometimes does a poor job 
of plowing when with no loss of time he 
might do much better. The weed that 
slips by us that first time is there to stay 


as 


unless it is hoed or pulled by hand. We 
must do the best conditions allowed us 
that “first over,” or suffer the conse- 


quences in weedy fields and injured crop. 
—D. H., Kan. 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 
Continued from page 5 
surplus of 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
200,000 tons of sugar and a great quantity 
of other farm products. Similar stories are 
brought of products accumulated behind 
the congested terminal of brs og 
Ev n if these reports were exaggerated, i 
should be borne in mind that just five per- 
of the area of Russia is under cultiva- 


cent 


tion and th it if this were increased to only 
fifteen percent, it would add an area nearly 
four-fifths as great as “the land in farms” 
in the United States in 1910. 


“These forces just enumerated (de- 
creased European demand, bad foreign 
exchange, tendency toward self-sufficiency 
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STROUT’S Spring Cata og tis 
FARMS! Just Out! 1a Revie 


100-page engnteg packed with pena ng farms in 
33 States. You'l t to read details, page 75 spien- 
did Midwest 160 acres corn, grain, stock farm, 8-room 
brick house, big barns, silo, cornhouses; widow throws 
in 2 horses, cows, machinery, all for $12,000, only 
$3000 down. “Overlook Farm,” page 8, ers river, 

65 acres, 6-room house, bnew barns, pair horses, other 
stock, implements all for $1650, part cash. Write to- 
day for your free copy showing you the farm you 
want, where you want it, at the price you want to pay. 


STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922CN Marquette Bidg., Chicago 





TAN Present Ex- 
change Rates 
provide oppor- 





tunities to buyers of productive lands near Winnipeg 
Our offerings meet competition. Write or call and be 
shown by—-Strame «&© Snowden 
223 Main St. Winmnipes Canada 
FLORIDA FARM 600 acres productive 

high, dry, mainly hard- 
wood land. 360 acres in cultivation. Wire fences, suitable 
b uildings—near 4 shipping points. Fine 8 room house, bath, 
electric lights, telephone. Profitable 30 Jersey Cow ‘dairy, 


A,FLORI 
for elt ther resale or farming. State 


225 high grade hogs, tractor, trucks, auto, 8 mules, full 
WITH SOME MONEY 
acreage, kind of soil and financial help wanted. 








in Kurope, return of American demand to 





S ne no implementa, « all included $50,000-—- T xaus— 
can get suitable lands to improve 
Railroad Farm Bureau, San Antonio, Texas 
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cys7o™t NECESSITIES 


No Ford complete without them 


OU cannot afford to drive a Ford with- 
out a Stewart Speedometer. It isan in- 
vestment, not an expense. 
pays for itself by reducing motoring costs. 
Stewart Speedometers for Ford Cars are 
the finest instruments ever offered Ford 
owners. 
ordinary, inaccurate ones. 
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$15 
Stewart Speedometer for Fords 


Quickly 


Yet they cost no more than 


exclusive Magnetic Principle ac- 
for the Stewart’s remarkable effi- 


ciency and dependability. It will outlast 
the Ford car itself. 

Take off that weak, buzzer horn and puton 
a Stewart Warning ‘Signal—either motor- 
driven or hand-operated type. A Stewart 
Autoguard and Searchlight are other safety- 
first necessities that your Ford should have. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














any part of 
5,000 acres. 
For cash 
or terms, 
wild, rich bottom land near completed Jeff. 
erson Highway about 12 miles west of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Principals only 

Louisiana 


Morley Cypress Company, Morley, 


LAND! LAND! 


ing grasses, grains, stock, truck and fruit. Only 
$18 | to $35 per acre. Near schools, churches, markets, 
hard roads, R. R., etc. Small down payment; balance 
easy terms. The biggest Company; the lowest prices; 
the best land. What more can you ask? Write today 
for free booklet. SWIGART LAND COMPANY, 
V1259 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, III. 


Now Is the Time 


to interest yourself in the great possibilities of- 
fered in productive Otter Tail County, West Central 
Minnesota. rite pany Lo and we will send you FREE 
information, tolling you w to get one of our farms 
on easy terms and a small down paymen Our repu- 
tation, “‘A Good Title Always.” 


C.D.BAKER LAND CO., Drawer W, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Read all the advertisements in this issue. 





Make big money farming in 
Ny aw best hardwood Co.'s 




















normal, crop conditions, and development 
of new lands) will, to a large extent, con- 
trol the supply and demand,” Dr. Nourse 
explained, “but just how far or in what 
direction they will carry us is impossible 
to say. But there are three factors that 
are evident. First, European and even 
American industrialism will seek the 
cheapest of foods and raw materials. 
Second, our financial and trade position 
will draw these products to our shores 
as never before, thus coming into direct 
competition with our own agriculture. 
Third, a great merchant marine having 
been constructed, it can be expected that 
traffic will be large and rates reasonable. 

“In the face of a decreased demand for 
American products whereas the supply of 
competitive products will be stea Ay in- 
creasing, one can hardly believe other- 
wise than that the price of farm products 
will decline. The only question is ‘How 
soon?’ or ‘How rapidly?’ It may take 
about a generation to bring the price level 
for farm products down to a plane equiva- 
lent to that of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. However, if the 
season is favorable and crops abundant 
and if Russian re-organization is prompt, 
it is my belief that prices of these products 
will be forced distinctly lower during the 
present year. Indeed, it may be quite 
possible that the present market weakness 
may be the premonitory ripple that marks 
the advent of a_ long-to-be-continued 
change in the price current.” 

“What can done to reduce the loss 
to the producer?” I asked. 

“A tariff has been suggested to protect 
the farmer. However, it is quite possible 
that the attempt to invoke tariff protec- 
tion in aid of the farmer would so enhance 
manufacturer’s costs as to handicap the 
overseas development of our tradeinindus- 
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trial products and hence impair the home 
market more than any direct benefit. 

“Restriction in output is also a pro- 
posed remedy. But it is not to be supposed 
that the farmer will closedown his pro- 
ductive plant or even curtail his scale of 
operations very materially as a means of 
maintaining prices. The abandoning of 
any cope y the farmer would be equiva- 
ent to sawing off the limb on which he is 
sitting. He sees a better chance of being 
fed and clothed if he produces to sell at 
Jn than if he does not produce at 
ail. 

“A more promising line of endeavor,” 
he pa wt “appears to be for the or- 
ganized farmers to work in the direction 
of protecting the farmer’s net return by 
seeing to it that costs of production move | 
downward as fast as selling prices. Their 
organizations can foster all efforts which 
lead toward greater efficiency in produc- 
tion on the farm and in the marketing of 
agricultural products. They are already 
mobilized to check the advances in trans- 
portation costs designed to pay railway 
employees rates of income grossly dis- 
proportionate with their own. These and 
other things which will develop as new 
situations arise can be done by the or- 
ganized farmers to make the price retreat 
as orderly as possible.” 
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Do the Best Roads Pay Best? 


You ought to be primed on the road question be- 
fore you let your money be spent to pay for roads. 


The man who buys a poor thing, because it is cheap is inviting 
trouble. You've heard the true phrase: “It isn't first cost, 
it’s the upkeep!” 

If you buy a poor suit, you wear patches. If you buy a poor 
car, p oe repair man makes money enough to buy a good one. And 
road, or let others buy it for you, you'll ride the 


if you buy a poor 
bumps, pay high taxes and get no cheaper hauling, than you do now. 


The poor things look about as good at first as the Rood things. 
But in each case, you pay, before you're through, much more than . 
the price of a 300d thing, although all you get is a poor one and 
—the trouble that joes with it. 

The real cost of a road to you in rea! tax-money is not the first 
cost. It's first cost plus repair cost plus the cost of hauling, around 
it when it is closed for repairs. Cheap road advocates about 
first cost only. But wise taxpayers do not listen. They know that 
first cost is not even half the real cost of a poor road. Hundreds 
of: thousands of people, who didn’t know this five or ten years 
aso, know it now. They paid for roads, but they haven't jot them.’ 


The answer to the road question is a road of PAVING BRICK, 
the “TAXPAYERS’ VALUE” PAVEMENT, laid over a Rood 
foundation. The record of PAVING BRICK forlon3 life and low 
repairs is not approached by that of any other material. Even 
competitors seldom attempt to deny this fact. There are brick roads 
a hundred years old; there are many brick roads and streets which 
have lasted 25 or 30 years with almost no repair expense and have 
never been closed for a day. That is what counts. 

Insist on hearing, the facts about length of life and cost of maintenance. Insist 
that “TAXPA YERS’ VALUE” PAVING BRICK be piven full consideration for 
the new pavements in your community. Get “right up in meeting” and INSIST. 

We have a book "ll like to read called “Dependable 
Highways.” It’s of solid facts; pet it today. 

Automobile clubs, engineers, officials, and contractors 
supplied free with useful road signs: “Detour,”’ “Road 
Closed,” “Street Closed.” Address nearest member. 


National PAVING BRICK Manufacturers Association 


Members: 
Eastern Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. Western Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. 
412 Lincoln Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Southern Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. Indiana Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. 
812 Volunteer Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 502 Fidelity Trust Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ohio Paving Brick M. factur Assn. Illinois Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. 
Mota Bidg., Cotman Ohio 921 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicago, Lil. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of April, 1920. J. O. Gleason, Notary Public ee eee 
rr Lanna, - 
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UCCESS with small fruits is too often placed upon the 
whims of the season or in the hands of the fates. People 
long ago learned that success in the orchard was something 
that could be controlled year after year. By judicious spraying 
and pruning, they could expect a crop of some sort every season. 
They have accepted this as a matter of practice, but have 
continued to regard the small fruits in the old way, C. E. 
Dailey, Blackhawk county, : 
Iowa, farmer is one of those 












SUCCEEDING WITH SMALL FRUITS 


Experiences of Men Who Have Won 
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unknown, but in Mr. Dailey’s case at least it has been mack 
to pay handsomely and that is usually the best test as to th: 
worth of a new scheme. 
Mr. Dailey has no expensive irrigation equipment on his 
— He uses a simple expedient that could be utilized on any 
arm in the country. As I stated before, his windmill is situated 
with the other buildings on a high hill. His fruit and orchard 
is on the side of the hil! 
below this windmill. By 

















fellows who was not content r 
to “let nature take its course”’ i 
with his small fruit. 

Mr. Dailey has been spray- 
ing and pruning his orchard 
for more than eighteen years. 
Just as soon as he found out 
what the spraying and prun- 
ing did to his trees and their 
normal yield, he came to the 
conclusion that if such treat- 
ment would benefit the tree 








simply digging a _ smal! 
trench with the hoe from 
the windmill to the fruit 
Mr. Dailey is enabled to 
irrigate at any time and 
with a minimum of expense 
and labor. 

Small fruits usually suc- 
ceed best in the seasons that 
are wet and that have an 
abundance of moisture. It 
is a common thing to say, 



















crops, why wouldn’t it benefit 
the bush crops? He resolved 
to try it out. When he was 
spraying the orchard, which is about five times a year, he 
turned the spray nozzle on the small fruit and even the straw- 
berries. That is not all. He just as religiously pruned the small 
fruit. And Mr. Dailey got some astounding results. 

Pruning, as everyone knows, is the very life of cane fruit. 
Unless it is done properly and with 
religious care at the right time every 


A well-kept vineyard. 


when the season is dry, 
“The berries won’t amount 
to much this year. They 
are all dried up on the canes.” The advantage of irrigation of 
small fruit is that the canes get an abundance of moisture 
thruout the growing season irrespective of the season. This 
means large, luscious berries and in a profusion that would 
be impossible if one had to depend upon the natural rainfall. 
Mr. Dailey has found that the irriga- 
tion not only gives him better berries 
































season, there is little likelihood of any 
great yield 

Take raspberries, for instance. It is 
common to hear people say that rasp- 
berries will not pay except “out West” 
where they have a better soil and climate. 
They don’t ‘do well” in this country 
and all that! 

The reason raspberries are so disap- 
pointing to most people is that they 
have not understood the raspberry na- 
ture and have not done the things neces- 
sary to make them yield. You could not 
expect a heavy yield of corn if you 
tried to grow it like alfalfa, yet hundreds 
of people are trying to raise raspberries 
in the same sort of a way that they 
raise other crops and the climate or 
the soil gets the blame if they fail. 

Mr. Dailey’s farm is in northern 
Iowa. The soil is black loam and the 
farm is situated mostly on a high hill 

—that is, the part in the small fruit is— 
and this means that Mr. Dailey, if any- 
thing, is handicapped because of loca- 
tion. In winter his small fruit gets the 
full force of the northwest winds, which 
in that part of the country are pretty 








and bigger berries but that it prolongs 
the growing or bearing season as much 
as two weeks some years. He judges 
this according to the experience of his 
neighbors who do not irrigate. 

He has four rows of gooseberries on 
his place which are each about one 
hundred and fifty feet long. They are 
set in a little plot of ground where they 
can be protected from the chickens, 
but where they can be cultivated with 
a horse and cultivator. These four 
rows of gooseberries produced nine 
hundred and twenty quarts last year. 
And a good share of that yield is due 
to the spraying and the irrigation. » 

But it is in his experience with straw- 
berries that the most convincing re- 
sults were obtained. His strawberry 
patch was just one-sixteenth of an 
acre in size. 

Mr. Dailey sprayed the strawberries 
with a bordeaux mixture and arsenate 
of lead combination at the same time 
that he sprayed his apple trees. 

They received no other attention 
save to be irrigated every other day 
during the bearing season. When he 



















severe. 

But pruning, spraying and irrigation 
made it possible for Mr. Dailey to net 
$200 on an eighth of an acre last year. He does his pruning in 
the spring after all danger of killing frosts are past, but when 
the canes are still dormant. There is an advantage in this sort 
of pruning that should not be overlooked. 

“When you prune in the fall, you cut off the canes and this 
permits the frost to enter the inside of the cane and work down 
into the roots,”’ said Mr. 


How Mr. West trellises his berries. 


irrigated the patch, he simply flooded 
it and then stopped the water and let 
it alone. ‘In the middle of the berry 
season when my neighbors were complaining that their vines 
were turning yellow and the berries were drying up, I was get- 
ting a bigger yield than ever. My vines were as green as grass 
and they stood half again as tall as those in my neighbors’ 
patches. I am sure that by irrigating that I prolonged the 
bearing season anyway three weeks and the quality of the 
berries, instead of getting 
poor along at the last as is 





Dailey. “I find that by wait- 
ing till spring, especially on 
the cane fruits, that I reduce 
losses from winter-killing to 
practically nothing 

“In pruning, | never leave 
in five strong, sturdy 
canes to the root stock. Dur- 
ing midsummer, when the 
young canes are growing and 
wil | go ill to tops, we go thru 
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the field and lop them off 
with a hand si kle. This en- 
courages the throwing out of 
lateral branches and increases Smee = 
the truiting « pacity of the 
cam immensely If you 
discourage the growing of canes, nature will compensate you 
th more truit the following season - 
Mr. Dailey not only prunes and sprays, but he is a firm 
believer in irrigation of the small fruit. This may sound a 
little superficial for a country where irrigation is practically 





An lowa raspberry field 


usually the case, continued 
good until the last berry 
was picked.” 

On this one-sixteenth of 
an acre, Mr. Dailey’s yield 
was fourteen crates of 
strawberries every other 
day. He did not pick every 
day, but if you want to 
put it on a daily basis, you 
can say that he got seven 
crates a day thruout the 
bearing season. And just 
remember that he was pick- 
ing strawberries at this 
rate, three weeks after his 
neighbors had quit! Where irrigation is possible as Mr. Dailey 
practices it, it would seem to be well worth the while of the 
farmer who likes small fruit and who has a good market for 
it. But it is not always possible, especially where one has a 
plantation in a field some distance (Continued on page 58 
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the Glidden Remedy 


Then you can combat the many pests that 
destroy crops and eat up the profit. 


Know pest habits. Anticipate their coming. 
Get ready ahead of time, and end them forever 
with a timely Glidden spraying or dusting. 


Glidden Spray Books will help in your study 
of bug life. Glidden experimental workmen 
will advise you, and the Glidden spraying ma- 
terials will provide the means of ending your 
greatest crop loss. 


These materials have the quality and the 
strength to make quick work of any kind of 
pest. This ability is due largely to Glidden 
facilities—the largest and most complete plant 
in the country and a corps of experienced spray 
men and chemists. 

The Glidden line includes : 
Glidden Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Arsenate of Calcium, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Bordeaux Mixture, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Bordo-Arsenate, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Lime Sulphur and 
Glidden Paris Green. 


Everywhere on Everything 
Glidden is the word for protection whether 
it be farm buildings, implements that need paint 
or trees and shrubs that need spraying. 
Whenever you need anything in paints, var- 
nishes, stains, or enamels, let Glidden be your 
buying name. 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


ational Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio * Stocks in Principal Cities 


Pactories: Cleveland San Francisco Reading Zeow Ontemm 
St. Paul St. Louis Brooklyn oo 
Breaches: Vv icago Kansas City Detroit ranton 
NG aueville, Binning ham am Baltimore ce Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Dallas Des Moines Montreal Winnipeg 
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FRESH BERRIES ALL SUMMER 


Everbearing Strawberries Are Good Yielders and Easily Grown 


By C. V. HOLSINGER 


HE everbearing strawberry is a comparatively new fruit, 

the discovery of which dates back only about twenty 

years. The first plant was discovered in midsummer 
growing in a field among the common variety that was being 
cultivated. At the time the discovery was made, the old plant 
was blossoming as were the newly formed plants at the end of 
the runners. This was long after the common variety was thru 
fruiting. 

This plant was saved and propagated. Nothing is known of 
its parentage other than this, but from this plant has come most 
of the varieties of this type of fruit that are now grown. 

Everbearing strawberry plants can be grown anywhere 
that the common varieties can but require a somewhat different 
method of treatment. They should be more universally grown 
by people who are fond of strawberries for they come into bear- 
ing quickly and will produce fruit over a period of four or five 
months in most of the territory of the middle west. 

Many people still have the notion that the everbearing ty 
of strawberry produces only a few scattering berries in much the 
same way that the common varieties would sometimes bear 
when climatic conditions were quite abnormal. The idea is 
entirely erroneous for when given a chance the best of the ever- 
bearing varieties will produce as many quarts per given unit 
of area as will the best of the common sorts. They do not, as 
a rule, yield as heavy crop of fruit at any picking in midsummer 
or fall as the common sorts do in early summer. They will 
produce thruout the summer and in addition to this, produce a 
good crop the following season at the time the common varieties 
are at their best. 

The writer has had opportunities to observe this type of 
strawberry under many different climatic conditions. There 
is no question but what it does best in those sections where 
rainfall is reasonably certain. About the only section where its 
cultivation might be a 
doubtful venture is in om 
the southwest where l 
long dry spells are | 
liable to occur. 

With reference to its | 
productiveness, the 
writer saw one ._—— 

| 


rod that had een 
planted to one of the 
newer varieties that 


was planted late in 
spring (May 23, 1918) 
and from which the 
owner picked one hun- 
dred and sixty-one and 
one-half pints before the 
frost. of late fall set in. 
It should be stated here 
that the man who was 
caring for the bed and 
gave it his attention, was 
an expert and knew just 
what to do. The plants 
referred to were produc- 
ing berries in less than 

fifty days after planting. 





No family will suffer on account of lack of fruit if it 
has a few square rods planted in eve 





use they will probably do best when planted in a compact bed 
rather than in a few long rows. It will also pay to locate the bed 
where water can be applied and this applies equally well to the 
common sorts as well as to the everbearing sorts. The plants 
should be spaced twelve to fourteen inches apart in rows that 
are twenty-four to thirty inches wide if the cultivation is to 
be done with hand tools. When the cultivation is to be done 
with horses, then the rows must be somewhat wider. In the 
bed of one square rod already referred to, the owner had planted 
these ten by twenty inches but came to the conclusion that this 
was entirely too close. 

In planting everbearing plants one should remove all flower 
clusters until the plants are well established. Runners should 
be kept off thruout the fruiting season. It seems to be con- 
clusively demonstrated by specialists that the production of 
runners and plants will reduce fruit production. On the other 
hand, when one wishes to grow a few plants for the new bed 
for the succeeding year, it is equally important that flower 
spurs be removed. 

As a commercial crop, it is not likely that the everbearing 
varieties will displace the common sorts. As mentioned before 
they will. produce a lot of fruit during the season when given 
proper cultivation. Commercial growers find that it is quite 
an expensive proposition to get the crop harvested, for the 
berries do not ripen in large quantities at one time as do the 
common sorts. It therefore costs two or three times as much 
per quart to gather the fruit because of the scarcity of fruit 
at one time. There is no doubt but what growers can sell all 
the fruit they can raise and at good prices too. 

In the season of 1918, one of the most extensive growers of 
everbearing strawberries got behind with his picking. Thinking 
that he could do a real service to the working or laboring class 
of people in his community who could not afford to buy berries 

at thirty-five and forty 
cents a quart, he in- 
| serted an add in the 
local papers to the effect 
that people wishing to 
secure a supply of the 
fruit could have all that 
they could pick by pay- 
ing ten cents a quart 
for the same. 

This grower was very 
much surprised the next 
morning after the ad- 
vertisement appeared to 
find the side of the road 
was lined with autos, the 
owners of which in some 
cases drove ten to 
twenty miles to take ad- 
vantage of this offer. 
Within forty-eight hours 
the field was picked over 
and more than fifteen 
hundred quarts of fruit 
were gathered. Of the 
class of people whom he 
had hoped to interest, 
hardly any showed up. 











The record by months in - sl 
for the bed was as fol- 
lows: July, 11.5 pints; 
August, 55 pints; September, 50 pints; October, 45 pints. Some 
of the newer varieties that are being put out by plant breeders 
are quite promising. In a field that the writer visited August 
10, 1919—the plants were then in full flower—one plant, the 
flowers of which were counted, had at that time more than 
thirty clusters that would average five blossoms per cluster. 
The weather had not been at all favorable for the production of 
fruit but the ground had been constantly cultivated which ac- 
counted for the prime condition that the plants were then in. 

In another section somewhat remote from the above, was 
another bed fifty by sixty feet in area and cared for by an 
amateur grower. The first fruit from this bed sold on the local 
market for thirty-five cents a quart. On an acre basis the crop 
would have been worth $3000. This was in 1918 and not far 
from the Missouri river. Those who live in that section and who 
felt the effect of the extreme dry weather of 1918 will appreciate 
what this means. The owner of this bed had a water supply 
available and was able to keep the soil moist all the time. 

The fruit of everbearing strawberries that ripen in summer 
and fall are as a rule undersized when compared with berries 
of the common varieties that ripen at the usual time. The 
quality is superior tho, for ripening as they do in hot weather, 
they seem to develop a much larger sugar content. 

Most of the everbearing varieties are poor plant makers 
which causes them to be somewhat expensive as measured by 
the common sorts. When strawberries are cultivated for home 


The people who did 
come represented most 
of the well-to-do and professional class of one of the most 
prosperous sections of the middle west. A 

The great value of the everbearing strawberry is its ability 
to produce fruit over a long period of time and in so short a 
time after planting. As stated above, the plants can be put out 
in the spring and 4 midsummer will produce fruit. No family 
is going to suffer very much because of the shortage of other 
kinds of fruit in summer and early fall if they have a few square 
rods planted to this type of strawberries. The writer has heard 
men who had failed with their berries for one reason or another, 
state that it did not pay to try to grow them and that it was 
cheaper to buy and all that. “But e writer prefers the testi- 
mony of the banat who has a producing patch and who 
can pick a few quarts most any time from July to November. 
There is not much doubt as to which of the two have on their 
tables the most jam and shortcake. 

There are other reasons why the fellow who raises only 
enough for home use should plant everbearing varieties. They 
will ripen a crop of fruit at the usual time in early summer in 
addition to the fruit that was produced the preceding years. 
As a matter of fact some of the distributors of plantsare not 
offering any other kind of plants. 

The everbearing varieties of strawberries respond to a 
treatment in about the same way as do other plants. ey 
are now beyond the experimental stage and are being quite 
generally planted. As stated above, (Continued on page 55 











SUCCES 


A Western Farm Paper Says— 


“Sightly fa m build ngs create home pi dein the owner and 
his family - kee p him up-to-date, and stre nathen his credit.’’ 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings fully meet the re- 
quirements of the farmer who realizes that the 
appearance of his place goes a long way towards 
fixing his standing in the community. 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings are low in cost, easy 
to lay, weather-proof, fire-resistant and extremely 
serviceable. 


Both forms of Everlastic Shingles and one of the 
Roll Roofings have a real crushed-slate surface in 
a natura! art-shade of red or green which gives 
them rich and lasting beauty. 


They will improve the appearance of the finest 
residence, yet are economical for steep-roofed 
farm buildings of every type that require an at- 
tractive roof. 


And where a plain-surfaced roll roofing will do, 
Everlastie ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing provides the utmost 
in economy and durability. 


Illustrated booklet describing any one of the four style 8 
of Everlastic Roofings will be sent free on re quest. 


The Company 4 > 


New York ( cage Philadelphia Bostor 

St. Louis Cleveland Cineinnat Pittsburet 
Detroit New Orleans Kirm ngham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville altLakeCity 5S t ’eoria 
Atlanta Duiut Milwaukee Bangor Ww ashington Johnatowr 
Lebanon Youngstown Toled ‘ nbus Richm Latrobe 
Bett mn Ehzabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal Toro Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


Halifas, N. 5. Sydney, N.S. 
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Everlastic “Rubber” Reeiing 


A rec ognize ‘d standard among 
“rubber” roofings. Famous for its 
durability. Made of high-grade 
water-proofing materials, it defies 
wind and weather and insures dry 
comfortable buildings under all 
weather conditions. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing 

A high-grade roll roof- 
ing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate, in two na- 
turalshades, redorgreen. 
Needs nopainting.Hand- 
some enough fora home, 
economical enough for a barn or 
garage. Combines real protection 
against fire with beauty Nails 
and cement with each roll. 





Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4-in-One) 





Made of high-grade thoroughly water-proofed 
felt and soe or with crushed slate in beau- 
pr natural slate colors, either red or green. 

Laid in strips of four shingl sin one ot far less 
cost in laborand timethan for woode n shingles. 
Give you a roof of artistic beauty worthy of 
the finest buildings, and one that resists fire 
and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 
Made of the same durable slate-surfaced (red 
or green) material as the Multi-Shingles, but 
cut into individual shingles, 8 x 12%4 inches. 
Laid like wooden 
shingles but cost 
less per year of 
service. Need no 
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snappy and full of “pep” 
preventing the accumulation of car- 
bon. Don’t wait until your engine is choked 
and caked with it. Use Johnson’s Carbon 
Remover every 500 miles, then the carbon is removed 
while it is soft and powdery, eliminating the frequent 


grinding of valves and keeping the motor always clean. No experience 
or labor required—you can easily do it yourself in ten minutes—and the cost is trifling. 


Easy — Clean — Safe — Quick 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover is the easiest, cleanest, safest and most 
satisfactory remedy forcarbon. It willsave you from $3.00 to $5.00 
over any other method without laying up the car. A dose of John- 
son’s Carbon Remover, the engine laxative, will stop that knock— 
quiet your motor--save your batteries and reduce your gasoline 
consumption 12% to 25%. 


Keep Your Car Young with Johnson’s Car Savers 


Start today to reduce the depreciation of your automobile. An 
hour or two every month and JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS will 
prove their value in dollars and cents when you come to sell or 
turn in your car. 


you can keep your motor 
by 


Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax—makes body, hood 
and fenders look like new. 

Johnson’s Valve Grinding Compound—gives a velvet seat. 
Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil—a wonderful spring lubricant. 
Johnson’s Hastee Patch—can be applied in two minutes. 
Johnson’s Auto-Lak—a splendid one coat body varnish. - 
Johnson’s Black-Lac—the perfect top dressing. 
Johnson’s Radiator Cement—liquid. 

Write for our folder on Keeping Cars Young— it’s free. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON . - . Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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CUCUMBERS FOR HOME USE 

O farm garden is complete, in the 
N opinion of the housewife, until a 

few hills of cucumbers have been 
planted. If only a fraction of the ground 
allotted to the cucumbers would be pro- 
ductive, how satisfying it would be 
especially in late summer and early fall 
at the time when the housekeeper is busy 
with her canning. There are few of the 
crops grown in the garden that are more 
uncertain than cucumbers. With dry 
weather, “bugs,” diseases, and the lack 
of proper cultural methods, a large per- 
centage of gardeners are doomed to dis- 
appointment, so far as cucumbers are con- 
cerned. Cucumbers can be grown for 
home use, but it will re- 
quire close attention to 
some of the requirements 








of tablespoonfuls of kerosene were added 
and the plants then given a liberal dust- 
ing with this material. This did not act 
as a poison but made a reasonably good 
repellent. The powder was put on as soon 
as the plants were out of the ground and 
was repeated at frequent intervals. In 
addition to this, the plants were dusted 
with one part powdered arsenate of lead 
to which was.added four parts air-slacked 
lime. This was kept up until the vines 
began to spread out. 

This combination served the pu in- 
tended altho it d'd not keep all the bugs 
away. A neighborhing patch not 50 feet 
away was completely riddled by the pest. 
Later on, with the approach of dry 
weather, the aphis, or plant lice came in 
large number, but these were held in check 
by spraying the vines with “Black Leaf 
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besides about 20 gallons that were put up 
in the form of sweet, sour and dill pickles. 

The varieties planted were White Spine 
and one of the small pickling sorts. The 
former proved to be the most satisfactory 
in this case. The pickles had to be 
pane every other day, for once the fruits 
1ave set on the large fruited variety, they 
develop quite rapidly and are soon too 
large, for pickling purposes. It is never 
advisable to let any of the fruits go to 
seed, if one is desirous of securing the 
greatest yield of pickles. 

There is another method that is suited 
to those sections that are subject to sum- 
mer drouth and where irrigation cannot 
be practiced. A barrel or large box is 
filled with manure after a number of holes 
have been bored around the bottom. It 
is placed in position and a few buckets 
of water poured daily into 
the manure. The seeds 
are then planted around 





of the plant. They do best 
in a fertile soil that has 
an abundance of humus. 
They are at home in a 
cool, moist climate, which 
means that those living 
in much of the territory 
of the great cornbelt must 
get the plants started 
either quite early in the 
spring, cr late in summer, 
if they would be reason- 
ably sure of a crop. 

There was a time when 
cucumbers were among 











the bottom of the barrel. 
The water not only serves 
to keep the plants moist, 
but leaches out available 
plantfood. The 
should be planted the lat- 
ter part of July. The 
plants can thus be kept 
alive and growing until 
the approach of cool 
weather and accompany- 
ing fall rains. One or two 
barrels so handied will 
furnish all the cucumbers 
for slicing that the family 
will need.—C. V. H., Ia. 








the most easily grown of 
garden crops, but in 
recent years the damage 
done by the striped cu- 
cumber beetle, plant lice 
and bacterial wilts have 
made the growing of 
cucumbers for pickles on a commercial 
scale an uncertain crop. In fact, the in- 
ability of growers to successfully combat 
the pests on a large scale has caused many 
growers to give up cucumber culture. 

In the home garden one should there- 
fore plan to circumvent the cucumber 
beetles, for they not only injure the plants 
by feeding on the foliage while the plants 
are still small, but what is much worse, 
they inoculate the healthy vines with 
germs of disease that they carry over 
winter in their bodies. Usually if one can 
keep the beetles away 
from the vines until they 





| Planting potatoes in the young orchard. Full use of the ground is 
thus made until trees begin bearing and the soil is kept in good 
condition for the trees to attain the best development possible. 


40,”’ every four or five days. Ordinarily 
the lice are destructive in dry weather 
when the plants are unable to secure 
plenty of moisture. 

It is well to state that this particular 
bed was made unusually fertile by a heavy 
application of chicken manure. The ma- 
nure was used so extensively that the 
plants would have suffered severely when 
the dry weather struck us had it not been 
possible to irrigate and thus keep the 
soil moist. The plant lice also threatened 
the crop several times. The vines made 








CARE OF THE SUM- 
MER LAWN 

Nothing can take the 
place of a beautiful, well 
eared for lawn. A simple 
cottage surrounded with a smooth ex- 
— of velvet lawn has a beauty un- 
cnown to the imposing mansion of brick 
or stone lacking this refinement. 

t is not necessary that expensive grad- 
ing and drainage should be indulged in to 
make an attractive lawn, tho desirable 
and often necessary. Persistent, intelligent 
use of the lawn mower, roller and rake 
will make even a rough farm yard neat 
and attractive. At this time of the year, 
while yet the ground is soft from the 
receding frost and spring rains, go over 
Z it a few times withaheavy 
lawn or even a field roller, 





are well established, there 


leveling off all humps. 





will be little injury done 
later, unless it should 
happen that the wilt gets 
a start. Frames made 
from small wooden boxes, 
such as are used for pack- 
ing corn, and cut diago- 
nally, will do. The upper 
surface is covered with 
screen and placed over the 
hills, before the plants 
come up. One should be 
careful to see that there 
are no openings anywhere 
to permit the entrance of 
the beetles. The frames 
are left on until the plants 
fill all the space. There 
is a good chance then for 











Then, when you have done 
all you can in this way, 
take good soil and fill in 
the little hollowsand pock- 
ets remaining. Over the 
thin, bare places scatter 
some goodseed. Kentucky 
blue grass is one of the 
best, especially for grow- 
ing under trees, and good 
lawn mixtures for oes | 
places, too, should be used. 
Wherever the grass is poor 
or worn and fresh seed is 
sown, add a little bone 
meal to encourage growth 
and feed the young grass. 
Give the whole yard a coat 
of wood ashes—if this was 











the vines to outgrow the 
“bugs,” and develop some 
fruit before combination 
of the evils destroys them. 

There are one or two 
other methods that the 
writer has practiced the past two years 
with fairly good results. Two rows 20 
feet long were planted as early in the 
spring as it was safe to put them out. 
The seeds were planted quite thickly in 
the row in order to secure a perfect stand. 
The plants were hardly out of the ground, 
before great numbers of beetles were ready 
to attack them. Four or five pounds of air- 
slacked lime was secured; to this a couple 


The harrow is a good tool, 





moisture. 


a rapid growth and with the application 
of the tobacco solution, the pests were 
held in check. 

The vines in this bed came into bear- 
ing at the usual time, but seemed to 
develop an unusually large number of 
staminate or male Tedans. The bed 
yielded during its usefulness all that were 
needed by the family for slicing, as well 
as those that were given to the neighbors, 


It kills young weeds and conserves 





not done in February as 
it should have been, and 
while you are about it 
empty a few wheelbarrow 
loads about the roots of 
the evergreens. In May 
set the lawn mower at work and keep it in 
active operation about twice a week. Trim 
all edges of walks and beds with lawn 
shears. Do this before cutting the lawn, 
raking all clean, then go ahead with the 
mowing, cutting round and round, rather 
than back and forth, which leaves an ugly 
ridge. Do not cut the lawn during a pro- 
longed dry spell, or if you do, the clip- 
pings may be left with benefit—I. D. B. 
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\MIany home gardeners are in doubt as | ) 2, 
how much of each veg table to p ant | 

eir gardens, since they do not know | 

ich they can produce fron cer- 
rea {ny estimated vield can be 


nate, sine ev hles vou 


pproximate, sil egeta 

secure from a row of certain length 
I pend on your soil, on ve The folc| 
ns, and cultural practice The fol-| 


ving estimates are based on what may 
onably be expected if you have i 








GARDEN YIELDS 





soul, I ivorabl weathe r, use proper fer- 
tilization, and take proper care of your 
pardon ik Is your car protected i in a 


From hundred foot rows you may get th f. f; f. 
the following vields: Bush string beans, wea erproo — 
1 to 3 bushels; bush lima beans, 10 quarts; aESPree per 


beets, carrots, parsnips, turn = Ie salsify, manent garage? Is your other 


> to 5 bushe Is: sweet corn. 8 to 13 dozen 


ears: Lrist otatoes, sweet otatoes, 1 to 
> bushe Is: aa eae 65 heads nF Fe proper ty protected because 


ing 114 to 2 pounds each; late cabbage, 

50 heads weighing 3 to 4 pounds each; your car 1s thus housed? 

onions, 2 bushels; peas, 1 bushel; to- 

matoes, 5 to 8 bushels Y Li k hb 
From the above list, if you know ap- 

proximately how much of each vegetable ou want a garage ike t at 


you can use during the year, you can —one that i 1s reasonable i in 


figure the space you must allow for each 


crop to get enough for summer use, can- 
——“— cost and requires practically 


ning, and drying. 

Some other vegetables not included in 
the above list should find a place in the no repairs. 
home garden. Fifteen or twenty feet of 
Swiss chard will supply greens for summer 


table use and canning for the average You can have : it if you use Concrete 


family. Half a dozen parsley plants will 
provide garnishing and flavoring greens. in any one of several ways. You ll be 
You do not need to supply space for 
iicieen’ “ealeetnincnaile saul interested in knowing how a concrete 


early radishes. Mix a few radish seed with bl k 

your parsnips and salsify at seeding time. 

Your radishes will be large enough to eat oc garage will meet your needs. 
before the other plants in the same rows 


get large. A few mango plants will give Ask Soe eur | booklet 


uu a constant supply of this vegetable = = 
Concrete Block Garages 


while a short row of leaf lettuce planted 
rly thick and thinned as wanted for | 
ise will be enough to supply salad f 


t families.—C. R. M 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


MANURES FOR THE GARDEN 








Vegetable plants use a great deal of ATLANTA DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK SALK LAKE CITY 
food and home gardeners cannot CHICAGO HELENA _ MILWAUKEE PARKERSBURG SAN FRANCISCO 

ae yy ages ' hte ¢} res DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH Arn 

pect to reap large crops unless they add DENVER KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, OREG. ST. 
to the soil the food so necessary to the DES MOINES WASHINGTON 
healthy, vigorous growth of their crops.| —<«~ “<a . a ss i. a 

Se es A | eres 
we have is barnyard manure which adds | 





rganic matter as well as plant food to 

e soil. If used in the fall, fresh manure | 

ry be applied, but when added to the 
garden in the spring, only manure that is 
vell rotted should be used, at the rate of 
one to two wagonloads to a garden 25x100 
feet in size. It may be spread over the 
garden before plowing and turned under 
at that time 

Horse manure decompose s quickly and 
is the best sort to use. Cattle manure is 


of Grape-Nuts 
also good tho the plant food contained in 


it is more slowly available for plant use , 
han in horse manure. Sheep manure | will do more than many words to 


ore conce ated tha he kinds be-|} . 
mor neentrat than the kind | convince you of the g 1 ess of 


fore mentioned and if not too expensive 
may be used in dried form as a top dress- this wheat and barl food 
ins a r some crops that need extra stimu- b cy 

during the growing season. 


“Hoy g manure, tho sometimes ust d, is not But it’s worth saying that Grape- 
recommended since XN deck — slowly Nuts contains all the nutrir nent of 


_ since he gs are fed to some extent on 
excess or waste veg getables, there is danger j " i 
Fe a the grains, is ready to eat, requires 
Chicken manure is a valuable fertilizer, no sugar and there’s no waste. 
but must be used lightly to avoid burning 
[t may be dissolved in water and applied | 
n liquid form to quick growing le: af crops. | 
If used for beans, peas, tomatoes, or 
milar vegetables, it shouk 1 be app! lied | 
quite sparingly or in combination with 
id phosphate, since its high nitrogen 
tent tends to develop leafy growth at Always mention Successful Farming when answering advertisements. 
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Grape-Nuts is a Builder 
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the expense of fruit and root production. 

Liquid manure to use for the stimula- 
tion of vigorous growth during the growing 
season may be made by suspending a 
bushel sack of manure in a barrel of | 
water. When applied it should be diluted 
to the color of weak tea and sprinkled 
between the rows with a watering pot.— 


Cc. R. M. 


EARLY TOMATOES 

No garden crop is more relished early 
in the seasonthan isthe tomato. Earliness 
of the mature fruits is controlled to a large 
extent thru earliness of the time of setting | 
the plants in the garden plot. 

Since the tomato is a warm season plant, | 
quite sensitive to frost, it will not thrive | 
unprotected in the garden until all danger 
of frost is past, the date depending upon 
the locality. Owing to the probability 
of late spring frosts, the setting of the 
plants in the garden is often delayed for 
ten days or two weeks longer than neces- 
sary, if preeaution were taken to protect 
them in case of frost. 

Two methods of protection have been 
found by market gardeners and truckers 
to be most satisfactory. The first of these 
is deep planting. Well-hardened plants 
removed from pots or flats, each with the 
original soil attached, are set some three 
to six inches deeper than they stood 


or 














originally. This means that the growing 
tip of the stem, with its leaves attached, | 
only, is left exposed above the surface of | 
the soil. In case of frost, only the tops are 
caught. Thus, growth is resumed from | 
nodes of the stem just below the surface of | 
the soil. 

The other method consists of covering | 
the set plants in the garden with loose, | 
dry soil. With the probable approach of | 
frost, each plant is bent, with the left | 
hand, gently to the surface and covered | 
with dry soil drawn up over it, with the 
right hand. Sufficient soil should be added 
to give ample protection. Covering may | 
be removed when danger of frost is past. | 
No harm results if plants remain covered | 
for two or three nights in succession. 

All tomato plants at time of setting | 
should be well hardened, in order that | 
growth may proceed with as little in-| 
terruption as possible. This means that | 
they should be stocky, short, and of a| 
dark green color. They may be properly 
hardened thru increased exposure to out 
of door conditions each favorable day.— 


BE. L. K. 


FRESH BERRIES ALL SUMMER | 
Continued from page 50 | 
when planted in the southwest where dry 
weather frequently prevails in mid- 
summer, one cannot*hope to grow these | 
berries as successfully as the people who | 
live farther north and east. Irrigation will | 
keep the plants alive in hot, dry weather | 
and thus enable the grower to secure some | 
fruit with the approach of cool weather. 
There are quite a number of varieties 
on the market but on the whole they are 
not as well-known nor as widely distrib- 
uted as are the common sorts. Progres-| 
sive, one of the best known of everbearing | 
varieties, will produce more fruit in late | 
summer and fall than will the Superb, but | 
the latter will produce a good crop of | 
large berries at the usual time in early | 
summer. Both types of strawberries | 
respond to good cultural methods. There 
are few farms in the great middle west 
that will not produce either or both types 
in abundance if given an opportunity. 
Data recently collected shows beyond all 
doubt that the production of most all 
kinds of berries is far short of what the 
rural population would use if the supply 
was available. An investment of a iw 
dollars in an order for strawberry plants 
will make one independent of the fruit 
dealer for at least a few months. 














If you knock American institutions, you 
hurt yourself most. 








Five Minutes 





to Harvest Time! 








VERY TICK of the clock brings harvest nearer and 
nearer. Soon the billowing seas of prime, ripe grain 








will feel the keen, swift surge of binder, header, 








push-binder, and harvester-thresher sickles. Harvest will be 
on! Silver dollars will flow into the farmers’ pockets and 
cascades of sun-flavored grain will replenish the nation’s 


food supply. But— 


Don’t wait until five minutes before harvest time to buy 
needed new harvesting equipment, or repairs to put old ma- 
chines in first-class working order. New machines are scarce 
just before and during harvest. Dealers’ stocks are sold 
out; manufacturers’ warehouses empty; transportation con- 
gested and uncertain; labor hard to get and high-priced. 
Repairs are just as scarce—and dealers are too busy setting 
up and delivering new machines to give proper attention 
to repair orders. 


Safeguard your grain crop now, while you have time, 
by ordering needed new time- and labor-saving harvesting 
equipment and genuine I H C repairs from your nearby 
International full-line dealer. Place your reliance in ma- 
chines bearing the time- tried, service - proved names— 
McCormick, Deering and Milwaukee. These are names 
your father and grandfather knew well—and trusted. The 
reputation of this Company assures you that they are to- 
day as fully worthy of your confidence. 


OF AMERICA 


CHIcaGco (INCORPORATED) USA 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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SELLS GUARANTEED 
FORD TIRES FOR $1 


Mr. Herb Ford, tire distributor, 1768 
Grand avenue, Kansas City, Mo.,1s causing 
asensation in tire circles by selling Ford 
tires, guaranteed in writing for 6,000 miles, 
at $1 each. He also sells heavy, first 
grade tourist tubes at the same price. 





Mr. Ford buys tires by the carload— 


sometimes takingafactory’s entire supply. 
Buying in such quantities, Mr. Ford gets 


price reductions far below the usual whole- 


sale figures. This advantage he shares 
with his customers. He handles only new 
tires (no “‘seconds’’), free from defects, on 
a written 6,000-mile guarantee. For every 
tire = at list price you may have 


another for only $1.00. 

PLAIN TREAD. 
Guaranteed 6,000 Miles. 
30x83. ... 4. $18.45; two for $19.45 
er 23.80; twofar 24.80 
32x3 31.50; twofor 32.50 
a 38.50; twofor 39.50 
NON-SKID TREAD. 
Guaranteed 6,000 Miles. 
$20.80; two for $21.80 
aaeatt .. 27.70; twofor 28.70 
32x3 . 33.90; twofor 34.90 
Sixé.. 41.00; twofor 42.00 
HEAVY TOURIST TUBES. 
Rae $3.85; twofor $4.85 
30x3%%..... 4.50; twofor 5.50 
32x3%..... 4.90; twofor 5.90 
Seles coos 5.80; twofor 6.80 


SEND NO MONEY. 

State plainly size of tires and tubes 
wanted and how many you want. They 
will be shipped C. O. D. the same day the 
order is received, subject to yourapproval. 
You are the judge of the wonderful value 
of these tires. You are under no obliga- 
tion—if they are not better than represent- 
ed and a bigger bargain than you can get 
anywhere else, send them back and they 
haven’t cost you a cent. The City Bank, 
Kansas City, says that Mr. Ford 1s abso- 
hutely reliable. 

As this offer cannot last very long you 
shouldsendin your order today. Statesizes 
and how many wanted. Mr. Herb Ford, 
President, Tire Service, Company, 
1768 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENTS: $4 an Hour 





taking orders for Thomas Guar- 
anteed Shoes, for men, women 
and children. All styles. 
’ Cheaper, tougher and better 
than leather. Heel cannot 
come off. Flexible steel 

arch shank. Bi 










All Styles 
and Sizes 
Brand New Propesition 
Make $2000 This Season 
Get started at once. A profitable, legitimate busi- 
ness for men and women. Steady income. No 
capital required, just your time and honest efforts. 


Write quick for particulars and be first in your 
territory to introduce this brand new line. 


Thomas Shoe Co. 271 Long St., Dayton, Ohio 
ne LE Re 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general 


Up to 25% Saving or More 


to you. Don't even consider buying unti! you havesend 





Teturn mai, We ship authend nap the hore 
FARMERS LUMBER ‘CO. 





Wife 
1000 to 5000 extra 
.. Satisfactory 
Write for pcm Niet. 
ed in town eoentry 


teed. 
BID-WEST AUTO ACCESSORIES C0. 8.1 0. 
MOTORCYCLES 1022 ir 
. Attachments, Bl- 
cycles, Repair Parts and Supplies at extremely low prices, 
Send for our Big Bargain Bulletin and our “MONEY 
SAVING MESSAGE TO THE MOTORCYCLIST.” It 
4 tires. 


will eave you money oa yo «8, * » ete. 
AMERICAN MOTOR CYCLE COMPANY, American Bidg.. Chicago. 
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HOW TO START VINES EARLY 

T is very difficult to get early started 

vines because of the cold weather that 

often comes in the spring. Yet it is 
nearly always nece to put the seeds 
directly in the ground outdoors, rather 
than start them indoors in a starting box. 
This is true of almost all vines, especially 
of the cucumber, muskmelon, water- 
melon, squash, and the like. Of course, 
where the spring comes fairly early the 
seeds may be put in the ground and mature 
vines quickly enough, but for the 
temporate zone this is not the case. Vines 
started outdoors will often not mature 
their fruit because of a snap of cold 
weather that nips their tender leaves in 
the early fall. The easiest way to avoid 
this is to get the seeds into the garden 
earlier and so give the vines an earlier 
start in the spring. Everybody likes to 
have an early garden, hence even in a 
warreer zone this method of early starting 
tender vines will be popular with enter- 
prising gardeners. 

The first thing is to select a warm place 
in the garden where the sun will give all 
the warmth possible and generally this 
is just to the south of a barn or other 
building. Here the spot is protected from 
the cold winds and the sun shines full 
upon it for the greater part of the day. 
As soon as the frost leaves the earth so 
that it can be worked you should spade 
up the soil in the plot chosen for the early 
vines. The size of the plot put in shape 
will depend on how many hills you want 
to plant. When the soil is ready, the next 
thing to do is to dig a hole in the ground 
for every hill you expect to plant. Each 
hole should be twelve inches deep and the 
same in diameter. A cross-section of a 
hole is shown in the upper part of the 
illustration, while the photograph in the 
lower parts shows a hole in which you 
see vines already growing well. 

Covers should be made to fit over the 
holes and so keep the seeds and i 
from freezing or becoming chilled if cold 
weather should come for a few hours in 
the night. The frame, K, in the drawing, 
is eighteen inches square and eight inches 
high. It is made from any kind of lumber 
that you have handy, either an inch or 
half an inch in thickness. Over the top 
of this frame when completed you should 
tack a muslin cloth. An idea of the a 


pearance of this frame, covered with cloth, 
may be gained by a glance at the photo- 
part. Make one of these frames for each 


lil. 
Generally seeds are placed on a small 





say two inches 


mound of earth, rai 
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| from the level of the garden, but in this 
| case t are put in the bottom of the 
|holes. In the very bottom of the hole 
put a layer of stones, A, which will keep 
the hole dry and drained of extra surface 
water. If the spring should be very wet 
then the holes pen be dug deeper and 
more stones placed in the bottom. It is 
best to select a place that is well drained, 
|like a sidehill, for putting vines into the 
ground in this manner. However, if your 
—_ is all on the level you need not 
espair; in fact, the vines shown in the 
pho ph were started in a low place 
| and that, too, in a valley thru which a 
creek flowed. Of course, place selected 
must not be so wet that water will ac- 
cumulate and stand in the holes. If there 
is danger of this, place the holes in a well 
rotted manure pile or where a heap of saw- 
dust will protect them. 

On top of the layer of stones you should 
piace another of rotted manure, B, on the 
as aa should be two Boy om 

, and if you cannot get. an 
good rich soil will do, or soil that has been 
enriched by a commercial fertilizer. On 
my lg een a iy ee 
, C. The space above this, D, gve 
the —- room 
the of the 


to get an early start below 
The position of the frame, K, over the 


where it is warm. 





tender young plants warm when a 
night would chill them if they were grow- 
ing on the surface of the ground. 

In the the plants have 
pa so that their tops come just about 
evel with the surface of the ground. How- 
ever, it is not yet time to remove the 
frame permanently. It is better to leave 
it in until the tops of the plants 
touch it, for any night an une: fall 
in temperature might put the vines back or 
kill them, since they are very sensitive to 
cold. When real spring weather comes and 


there is no further ’ ae Oy the 
middle or last of May, you may take off 
the cover frames. At this time fime soil 


should be sprinkled into the holes, filling 
up conipletely the space, D, so that the 
vines apparently ea from the surface 
= as ordinary plants. Save the frames 
or next year.—F. E. B. 


GRAPES AND SQUASHES FOR 
TRELLIS 
One of the stunts suggested by a land- 
scape gardener was to use a row of tall 
grape trellis to hide from the house the 
und around the barns. They are doing 
ine now, look well and produce well most 
wre First we build the trellis and put 
ubbard squashes on them. ‘They surely 
did the business and looked fine, and we 
got a lot of squash. Since then I have used 
squashes two or three times to hide some- 
thing that mother and the girls did not 
like the looks of. It was just as good and 
a lot less work than for me to go and tear 
up and clean something that I did not 
want to.—J. A. F. 


KITCHEN GARDENS ON FARMS 
After a good deal of thinking and talk- 
with other farmers—men and women 
n have come to the conclusion, that the 
farm should be close by the kitch- 
en, just across a little lawn, and in the 
ey ap a ee This — 
it to the vegetables, 

garden whan a@ man cannot forget it, and 
ets him use the back lawn for a turning 
ground. The n should not be big 
either, but small, not over half an acre. 
The garden should not include the main 
teh of potatoes nor the sweet corn. 
ese should be in the field.—J. A. F. 


bring about reform thru 





Americans 
the ballot box. 











“Horse Sense” SL. ee aR 





In 1896 there were only 4 automo- 
biles in the United States—now 
there are 7,000,000. | 


2 


All trucks traffic—but thereis only | 
one Traffic Truck. 


v 


Motor-driven vehicles in the | 
United States representintheform | 
ofenergy 150,000,000 horse-power, | 


and stationary gas engines com- 
bined. It is estimated that there 
is only 15,000,000 horse-power | 
available from all the horses in the 
United States. 


against 45,000,000 in steam, water | 


{ 


Edison made the burning of can- 
dies for lighting an expensive lux- 
ury—Traffic Trucks have made 
hauling with teams unprofitable. 


) 


The Traffic will save 50% of what 
it costs to haul with teams. 


) 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 
4,000-1b. capacity truck in the 
world. Built of standardized 
units. 


ie 


Traffic Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 3% x 5 | 
motor; Covert transmission; 
multiple disc clutch; Bosch mag- 
neto; Carter carburetor; 4-piece 
cast shell, cellular type radiator; 
drop forged front axle with Tim- 
ken roller bearings; Russel rear 
axle, internal gear, roller bearings; 
semi-elliptic frontandrear springs; 
6-inch U-channel frame; 
Standard Fisk tires, 34 x 3% 
front, 34 x 5 rear; 133-inch 
wheelbase; 122-inch length of 
frame behind driver's seat; oil 
cup lubricating system; chassis 
painted, striped and varnished; 
driver’s lazy-back seat and cushion 
regular equipment. Pneumatic 
cord tire equipment at extra cost. | 


chassis $1495 factory 


or 


Notice to Dealers 


It is Traffic policy to make direct 
connections in every city, town | 
and village in the United States | 
and Canada. 

The demand for Traffics has made 
it necessary to quadruple the pro- 
duction this year. 

Many dealers are getting in line | 
now for future Traffic franchises. 
You have no time to lose. 
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Get Top Prices— 








—. $1495 ~ 


Many farmers have missed top prices hauling products 
with teams, by arriving at market many hours after 
their neighbors had been there and back with motor 
trucks. 


One farmer with his truck secured $300 more for one 
crop than his neighbor who hauled with teams. Besides 
the time saved and extra profits to be made, the Traffic 
Truck cuts in half the cost of hauling with teams. 


The Traffic is built of standardized units of recognized value, in 
the largest factory in the world devoted to building trucks of one 
design exclusively and a capacity that best fits the hauling require- 
ments of the farmer and rancher. The Traffic hauls a 4,000-lb. 
load 14 miles in one hour for 30c worth of gasoline. 


Quantity production is responsible for the low price of the Traffic, 
which saves you hundreds of dollars in first cost and its quality 
saves you hundreds of dollars in maintenance cost. 


Traffic Trucks are making money for thousands of owners from 
coast to coast—do your hauling with a Traffic, the lowest priced 
4,000-lb. capacity truck in the world, 


Write for Catalog Today 


MIC 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-ib. capacity trucks in the world, 
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THIN GARDEN PLANTS 

Nearly all home gardeners plant more 
seed than necessary, in order to get a 
full stand of plants. As soon as these are 
large enough to handle easily, all excess 
plants should be pulled out, leaving 
enough space between the plants remain- 
ing for the vegetables to —= properl y. 
If this practice is not followed, not only 
do the crowded conditions cause tall, 
spindly, unhealthy growth, but the excess 
plants act as weeds, using up the plant 
food and moisture that should be available 
for the crop. 

The distances that plants should stand 
in the row in order to have enough room 
lor proper growth varies with the different 
crops and with the different varieties of 
each vegetable. In general, plants of 
bush beans should be 3 or 4 inches apart, 
beets, carrots and salsify 2 to 4 inches, 
endive 8 to 12 inches, kale 18 to 20 inches, 
kohl rabi 4 to 6 inches, leaf lettuce 6 to 
8 inches, head lettuce 10 to 12 inches, 
parsley 3 to 6 inches, parsnips 3 to 4 
inches, radish 1 inch, spinach 3 to 4 inches 
and turnips 3 to 4 inches. 

Leaf lettuce is generally thinned several 
times. The first thinning is not done until 
the plants are of such size that a few 
removed here and there may be used as 
salad and will give room for those remain- 
ng to grow larger. Later a second and 
hird thinning takes place, again giving 
room for further growth. By this method 

great deal larger crop may be obtained 
from a limited space than if the small 
plants were given maximum distance at 
the first thinning. 

Radishes and carrots are ordinarily 
not thinned until some are large enough to 


ise—tuniess, of course, the seed has been 
sown exceptionally thick. Thinning of 
spinach, too,is delayed until the small 


plants removed are large enough to use as 
greens.’’—C. R. M. 





SUCCEEDING WITH SMALL FRUIT 


Continued from page 48 


from th main buildings M yisture, after 
pruning and spraying, altho some people 
do not spray blackberries and raspberries 


as much as they should, is the most im- 
portant requirement in successful small 
fruit culture. 

To conserve the moisture naturally in 
the soil is the great problem, and if the 
grower can do that successfully there is no 
reason why he cannot have a good yield 
from his small fruit year after year. 

I am acquainted with a Polk county, 
lowa, farmer who has quite a plantation 
of blackberries and raspberries. There 
are probably ten or fifteen acres in berries 
on his place. He has made such a success 
of it, without irrigation, and along lines 
that will appeal to the general farmer, 
that it is worthwhile repeatmg his method 
and expertence. 

In the first place, he sets his canes in 
rows seven feet apart. This gives the 
canes a little leeway in branching out and 
at the same time permits him eultivating 
them with a two-horse cultivator. He 
cultivates his field of berries just as you or 
[ would cultivate a field of corn. 

And he keeps it up thruout the summer 
even after the berry crop has been picked 
ind forgotten. “I have to keep the 
moisture in the ground,” he says. “Be- 

ides the growing canes need a lot of it. 
lf I let weeds get in here they will dry up 


the soil in short order and what the canes 
ought to have, the weeds will get. Besides, 
constant cultivation forms a dust mulch 
hat keeps the moisture down there by 
roots where it belongs.” j 

He prunes in the same manner that 


Dailey does, by going thru the patch 
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—EXPLOSIVES 





F you are neglecting to make use of explo- 
sives because you hesitate to handle them, 
you are needlessly depriving yourself of a 

wonderful helper. Progressive farmers every- 

where are using Aetna Explosives with safety. 

At small cost Aetna Explosives enable 
you to remove stumps and rocks, drain 
swamps and straighten the course of winding 
streams, thereby adding to your productive 
acreage. Orchardists find that the blasting 
of soil with Aetna Explosives, for tillage pur- 
poses, greatly hastens growth and increases 
the yield of the trees. 

Our FREE BOOKS on Stump-blasting, Rock-blasting, Diteh-digging and 

Tree-planting sent on request. Name subjects in which you are interested; 

write your name and address plainly on margin of this page; tear page out 

and mail it to our nearest branch—To-day. 


if your Dealer can’t supply Aetna don’t take a substitute; write us direct. 
AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, Incorporated 





Department 22, 165 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES 
Birmingham, Ala. Chicago, Ill. oplin, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo.N .Y. Denver, Colo. isville, Ky. Pottsville, Pa. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Duluth, Minn. Norristown, Pa. Roanoke, Va. 


It does the work! 








Stop worrying about the ae of labor 

and high prices. With a Boggs Grader one 

man can sort and grade your potatoes into 
=f two U.S. Government grades and eliminate 
culls and dirt in one operation, and save enough in 
wages alone to pay for the machime in a short time. 

In addition you can get top prices when realize e: 

can depend on getting toes that are uniformly graded. 
will grade onions as as potatoes. 


Boggs Potato Grader 


cannot bruise or injure potatoes as the grading is done by car- 

rying the potatoes up over an endless belt. It operates with 

equal accuracy with round or long potatoes. 
It 1s portable and occupies little space. Operates by hand, 

motor or engine. No experience unecessary. Lasts a lifetime. 
Made in three sizes to grade from 25 to 250 barrels per hour. 

Prices $55 and up. Write today for booklet. 

Boggs Manufacturing Corporation,!2 Main St., Atlanta, N. Y. 


DEALERS—We havesmettzesting prepesttien 
for one dealer in each section. ire today. 














in midsummer with a hand sickle and 
lopping off the tall, green canes that are 
shooting up. In the fall, he cuts out the 
dead canes, and in the spring, he thins 
down the young canes that are to fruit 
that season to from three to five strong 
ones to each root stock. 

He has a simple way of trellising up his 
canes, to make the cultivation possible 
and easy. As I stated before, the canes 
are planted in rows seven feet apart. The 
rows are set with posts at intervals, and 
cross-arms are nailed to the posts. To the 
ends of the cross-arms~are stapled wires 
which run the length of the row on either 
side of the canes, holding them within 
bounds and preventing them drooping 
over on the ground on either side. 

Where it is not desired to trellis up the 
canes they can be trained to stand up of 
their own accord, even when heavily 
ladened with fruit, by the proper sort of 
pruning. 

Cut back the canes the first year to two 
and one-half feet in height. This will en- 
courage the growing of lateral branches 
and will give you a sturdier, stockier cane. 
Every summer after that cut them back 
to three feet in heighth and keep them 
from three to three and one-half feet high. 
They will stand up of their own accord 
and cause you no trouble from falling 
over on the ground. 

It is the slender, frail canes that have 
been permitted to grow at will that cause 
the trouble in this direction. Where prun- 
ing is practiced you will not only solve 
this problem, but you will get a better 
yield of fruit and a larger yield than where 
“nature is allowed to take its course” and, 
in addition, you will take much of the 
guesswork about ee tting a crop out of 
the matter.—C. C. 


WARM “WEATHER CROPS 

It is best not to set tomatues, egg- 
plants, and peppers in the garden until 
the weather has become constantly warm. 
Gardeners who plant these crops early, 
unless some protection is given them by 
forcing boxes or miniature cold frames, 
will be disappointed thru having their 
plants checked in growth, if not killed, 
by the cool nights, and the crop conse- 
quently reduced. It is better to play safe 
with the weather and be sure of having 
& maximum yield. 

If the tomatoes are tall the best method 
of planting them is to dig a trench five or 
six inches deep, lay the long plants in this 
trench, and bend the top of the plant up, 
covering all but a few inches of the top 
with soil. By this plan, roots will form all 
along the buried stem and with such a 
strong root system, a large crop of fruit 
should be produced. This method of lay- 
ing the plants in a trench is better than 
digging a deep hole and setting the 
plants straight, since in the former case 
the root system will be in the warm upper 
soil rather than in the colder soil below 
where root growth would be slow. 

If tomato plants are to be staked—and 
this practice is profitable in the home 
garden in securing good fruit and econom- 
izing space—they may be placed two feet 
apart in the row with rows two and 
half to three feet apart; but if allowed to 
grow at will over the ground, more space 
is necessary. 

Pepper plants may be set 18 inches 
and eggplants two feet apart in the row. 
Half a dozen eggplants and a dozen sweet 
pepper plants will supply all of these 
vegetables desired by the average family 

Tomato plants in the home garden | ig 
should furnish from 10 to 15 pounds of 
fruit per pl: ant. Twenty-five plants should 
furnish 25 to 50 quarts of tomatoes for 
canning and a plentiful supply for table 
use thru the summer, as well as some green 
tomatoes in the fall for pickles and chow 
chow.—C. R. M. 
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Get the Latest Improvements 


Improved Russell features save doubly." Russell 
Threshers work faster—and save both time and labor; 
they get all the grain—and turn what was formerly 
lost into clear profits. 

These exclusive features include the big easy- 
running 15-Bar Cylinder that works tooth-and-nail 
with the patented High-Finger Grate and separates 
most of the grain right there; and the patented Dis- 
tributing Beater that spreads "the straw evenly across 
the rack and gets the very last grains, 

No other thresher has these features—and no other 
can equal the Russell for getting out the grain. 


Six Sizes of Threshers 


for Grains, Seeds, Rice and Beans 


The Russell is the thresher chosen by many thousands of expert 
threshermen all over the world—you can safely follow their 
example, 

And Russell threshers, like the steam and kerosene tractors, 
are built up to old reliable standards, not down to a price. 
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PESTS OF GARDEN CROPS 

All the insects which attack our garden 
crops may be separated into two main 
groups: Those that eat the plants and 
those that suck the juices from them. 
Some of the common insects which eat 
the leaves and stems are tomato worms, 
potato bi UKs, flea beetles, cabbage worms 
and cucumber beetles. Of course, this is 
only a few of the eating pests which 
cause the gardener so -much trouble. 

Of the insects which suck the plants, 
the two common ones are plant lice and 
leaf hoppers. The lice are usually green 
colored little bugs found on the under 
sides of the leaves. At first they are little 
noticed but after a time they multiply sO 
rapidly that the leaf rolls under and be- 
comes dry and dead. The leaf hopper is 
usually noticed on potatoes. As you go 
down the row little green bugs will fly 
up thead of you. When they get bad, 
it often looks like a swarm of flies rising 
from the plants. 

In order to control any insects it is 
necessary to remember two poimts: l 
Start to control them when they first 
appear and do not wait until they be- 


come numerous and have destroyed large | 


portions of the plants; (2) Notice whether 


the insects eats the leaves or whether it | 


sucking juice from them. If an eating in- 


sect, portions of the leaf will be eaten | 
or holes chewed out of it. Lf sucking, | 


the insects are usually found on the 
under side of the leaf. The leaf will 
gradually roll under, enclosing the insects. 

Having determined which class it be- 
longs to, apply the proper control measures 
as lollows: 

For chewing insects, such as cabbage 
worms, tomato worms, potato bugs, etc., 
use arsenate of lead powder, 6 level table- 
spoonft ils placed in 4 quarts of water. 
If Paris green is used 1 level teaspoonful 
to a gallon of water should be applied. 


Apply thoroly to plants with hand sprayer | 


us often as needed. 
For sucking insects, lice, hoppers, use 
Black Leaf 40 which is a tobacco solu- 


tion. One teaspoonful mixed with a 
gallon of water is enough. You must | 


strike the lice and hoppers to kill the m, 
SO It 1S necessary to spray both sides of 
the leaves. 

Ls ud arsenate or Paris green and B i¢ k 
Leaf 40 can be mixed together, thus con- 
troling both chewing and sucking insects. 
Spray with hand spray thoroly and often 
to control these insects. 

Diseases of plants are many and for the 
gardener often difficult to control. If a 
few plants begin to wilt or are not doing 
well the best remedy is to pull these from 
the garden and destroy them. 

\s a preventive against the common 
dying of leaves on tomatoes, potatoes, and 
other garden crops the thoro application 
of bordeaux mixture will not only control 
but greatly increase the vigor and health 
of the garden crops. 

Bordeaux is easily and cheaply made. 
Any or all of the insect poisons such as 
lead arsenate and Black Leaf 40 can be 
ulded to bordeaux and thus insects and 
disease controlled. For small quantities 
ise 10 level tablespoonfuls of hydrated 
lume and 3 tablespoonfuls of bluestone to 
t quarts of water. It is best to pulverize 
the bluestone before measuring. Next the 
bluestone is dissolved in about a quart of 
hot water and then poured into a large 
jar of some kind, adding sufficient water 
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100% Comfort 
In A Table Beverage 


is supplied by 
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POoOsSTUM 


Arich coffee-like flavor 


with none of coffees harm- 
ful after-effects makes 
Postum the ideal table 

-drink. 


‘Why not use Posturt in- 
stead. of coffee? 


Theres a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co. Battle Creek. Mich. 





















to make three quarts. The hydrated lime 
is mixed with a quart of water and then 
poured into the bluestone solution, stirring 
it vigorously. The sky blue ‘solution 
formed is bordeaux mixture and is ready 
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RUTABAGAS A SURE LATE CROP 

At least a small plot of rutabagas may 
well be grown on the average farm. The 
crop, which is relished by cattle, hogs and 
poultry, is especially valuable in the ration 
for dairy cows and laying hens. 

While the rutabaga thrives best in a 
sandy soil, it does well in any soil that 
has a good supply of humus and is not too 
vet. New timber or sod land is exception- 
ally well adapted for its growth 

Seeds may be sown as late »~ July Ist, 
with the expectation of securiag a good 
crop. They should be drillled in rows 3 
feet apart in well-prepared soil and covered 
one-fourth to one-half inch deep. When 
well-established, the plants should be 
thinned to stand 6 to 8 inches apart in 
the row. 

Cultivation should begin as soon as the 
plants have attained sufficient height, and 
continue at frequent intervals during the 
growing season. A one-horse, adjustable, | 
spike-tooth cultivator may be used to 
advantage. Little or no hand cultivation, 
hoeing or weeding, will be required. 

For feeding purposes, the crop may be 
topped with a corn knife or a sharp hoe 
and lifted with a plow or a spading fork. 
They may be niled in a heap and covered 
with straw or trash until freezing weather 
approaches when they should be given an 
additional covering of earth and straw or 
placed in the cellar or cave store room. 
Roots to be used for cooking purposes may 
be stored separately, if desired. 

An average yield of 10 to 15 tons per 
acre may be expected. Feeding value at | 
the present price of other feeds, should 
range between 75 cents and $1 per hundred- 
weight. Not a large acreage should be 
sown the first season. 

Varieties of either the purple-topped, 
yellow, or the white type will be —— 
satisfactory. Roots of the yellow varieties 
are considered less subject to attacks by 
cabbage or radish maggots.—E. L. K. 


THE VALUE OF A STRAW MULCH 

The use of mulches in connection with 
the farm garden deserves attention, in 
many sections, especially where periods 
of drouth are likely to be experienced. 
A straw mulch properly applied is a means 
of conserving a considerable amount of 
moisture. Moreover, vegetables secured 
thru its use are found to be especially | 
crisp and tender. 

{ny garden mulch should be applied 
when the plants are approximately one-| 
third to maturity and growing vigorously. | 
lawn clippings or marsh hay, free | 
from weed may be used to ad-} 
Strawy manure, if available, | 
may be used and later worked ipto the | 
soil as a source of humus. The mulch | 
gives splendid results with peas, celery, | 
tomatoes, cabbage and cauliflower. "| 
should be spread thickest, to a depth 
‘f four inches, midway between the rows 
ind gradually graded off to little or none 
at all in the rows. In no ease should 
the materials used be allowed to come in 
contact with the stems of the plants.— 
E. L. K. 


PROPER SPRAY PUMP 

[ would like your advice on what kind 
and what size spray pump to get for a 
thirty-five or forty tree orchard.—R. D., 
lowa. 

For an orchard of thirty-five or forty 
trees a one way, or single action, barrel 
hand pump is the proper size to use in 
spraying. Such a pump can be obtained 
from nearly any of the spray pump manu- 
facturers, several of whom are advertising 
in this issue of Successful Farming. 

In addition to the pump in order to do 
the best work you should have at least 
twenty-five feet of three-eighths inch 
seven-ply spray hose, a spray rod equipped 
with a cutoff, and a good nozzle or two. 
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“Tune-up” the Rig 


NLY a few weeks remain before threshing season 
will be here with a rush. Be sure you are ready. 
Get your Case “‘Steamer’’ out and go over it. 


See that the boiler is thoroughly clean inside. Polish piston rod 
and valve stem. Look for lost motion at both ends of conhecting 
rod, and adjust the brasses if necessary. Re-pack the pump and 
possibly the governor stem. Clean oil holes and grease cups so that 
lubricant will pass freely to all bearings. Be sure that leads to water- 
column are clear.We suggest that you have on hand asupply of water 
glasses, with proper gaskets. The safety valve is probably all right, 
but be sure it “pops” when it should. Scrape out exhaust nozzle, 
giving the steam a clear passage, directly up the stack. Replace 
worn clutch shoes; also repaint boiler and stack. 


Overhaul the separator belting and re-lace or replace where 
needed. Wash out every bearing with kerosene and see that oil 
holes are open. Replace worn teeth in cylinder and concave, and 
look for harmful endplay in cylinder. 1-64 inch is right. Ex- 
amine every box and bearing and take up or re-babbitt where 
needed. Tighten loose nuts and replace lost bolts. 

Be sure you have the supplies and tools you will need. It is 
well to have some spare parts on hand to guard against possible 
delays. Check up your stock of parts with the list suggested in 
your “Case Thresher Manual”, and order what you lack. If you 
have no copy of our “Thresher Manual”, you should have one, 
and we will send one on request. 

Remember that time is money to the thresherman, and right 
now is the time to save time. 
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J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Dept. BK-5, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 








——— - 
NOTE: 
We want the public to know that our plows and harrows are NOT 
the Case plows and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 





To avoid confusion, the J. I. CASE 
THRESHING MACHINE COM- 
PANY desires to have it known that 
{t és not now and never has been in- 














terested in, or inany way connected Look for the 
or affiliated with the J. I, Case Plow PV ~ EAGLE 
Works, or the Wallis Tractor Com- ‘\ <.. Our Trade Mark 


pany,or the J.I.Case Plow Wor! 
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' Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
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506-556 Pike St., 























These Men 
Protect Your Planting 


Sis: four hundred of Amer- 





ica’s leading Nurserymen 
have linked themselves to- 
gether to protect you in your buy- 
ing of trees and plants. 
Whenever you buy nurserystock, 


look for the TRUSTWORTHY i 


M 
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trade mark, shown above. 
It is used by members of the Amer- 


" . te yo ‘ 
My ican Association of Nurserymen,and ‘ 
f gives you the Association's assurance ' 
§) Of satisfaction back of your purchase. 


Membership in the Association is : 
strictly restricted to firms whose 
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methods and standards come up to 
the Association measure. 
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‘ How the Association Vigilance 
4 Committee means your protection, ‘ 
iq ~what the Association is, and where jj 
B) you can get frustworthy trees and 
t plants, is told inour Booklet, “Look- 
ia 6ing Both Ways Before You Buy 
iu Nursery Stock.” Free on request. 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shi . V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Pain or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopainting 
or repairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We Sell direct 
from factory to you and 
save you money. A 
for Book No. 556. 
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tre-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
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ines for less and give you the benefit 


10-YEAR 
Days Trial .Jo.*4". 
You have 90 days totry the OTTAWA and you 
are protected by my liberal ten year guarantee. 
Sizes 14 to 22 H-P. Cash or Easy Terme— 
make engine pay for itself while you use it. 
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Kerosene, Gasoline, Gas. 

Use cheapest fuel 
Send to- 

day for 
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Seneca Cameras 
Seneca Scout Cameras take clear 


SHUN FAKE TREE DOCTORS 

Spraying is the only safe remedy to 
protect the fruit and foliage of orchard 
trees against insect and fungus attack. 
Fruit growers should be on their guard 
at this season of the year and neither allow 
the tree doctor with his “elixirs’’ to work 
on fruit trees, nor buy any of his product. 
These remedies may be harmless. A lot 
of them contain nothing but rain water. 
But many of them may kill a part or all 
of the trees to which they are applied. 
Mr. Fuller, an orchard man living in 
Union county, Illinois, had just such an 
experience with a fine block of Yellow 
Transparent apples. The treatment killed 
outright some of the younger trees and 
seriously injured many of the larger ones. 
And the treatment absolutely failed to 
do a single one of the things claimed for it. 
| In many states, where laws do not pre- 
| vent the practice, the spring months find 

an ever increasing number of fake 
|remedies being sold, even tho the federal 
authorities have successfully prosecuted 
levery one of these fakers that they could 
\find shipping in interstate commerce. 
These remedies take many forms. Some 
are applied to the roots, some are in- 
jected into the tree itself, the manner of 
injection is the important point. with some, 
and others are painted on the trunk or 
branches of the tree. A charm hungin the 
branches will prove just as successful. 

Mr. Fuller’s experience tells the whole 
story and while some of the remedies 
themselves may differ from the one he 
used, their principle is usually the same 
and the results will be no better than his, 
unless the grower is fortunate enough to 
get a rainwater remedy. 

Several growers in southern Illinois were 
| led to try one of these fakes by reading an 
|article by a botanist in whom they had 
faith. These men knew the botanist and 
his record. He was employed by one of the 
smaller normal schools of the state and 
they had confidence in his judgment. His 
statement of the value of the remedy was 
very convincing to the casual reader and 
gave evidence of being recommended be- 
cause of the writer’s personal experience. 
Several of these men tried the method on 
a few trees, but Mr. Fuller said that he 
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(Averages 500 feet to the pound) 


143c 


Per Pound 


When shipped from Chicago, Springfield, Il, 
or factory in Ohio 


WAREHOUSE PRICES: 


Minot, N. 151-2c lb. 
ity, Mo.......4.+++++00++ 14 8-106 lb. 
Omaha, Neb... ..... sseeeeceees+- 148-10c lb. 


Sold only in 50-pound bales. Order by num- 
ber, 87SF3. Shipment will be made from ware- 
house nearest you. Buy liberally now and 
have your twine ready when you need it. 


New 1920 Stock No Odd Lengths 
No Doubtful Mixtures 


(Send all orders to Clicege or Kansas City) 


Monkgomery Ward 


Chicago KansasCity Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


Fargo, N.D......... eosnenesesésé 4 
Aberdeen, S. D. waisinebactindn dela, 





Blue Label Standard | 


BINDER TWINE | 














\onenorse// the horse 


Tt lows, harrows, seeds, 
cultivates, mows hay, mows 
fawns, hauls loads; does anyfarm or garden work 
ordinarily done by one horse or by hand—does 
it faster, better and cheaper. Solves labor prob- 
The original one-borse tractor, tested 
and proven on thousands of farms. Also does 
4h. p. gas engine belt work and moves from one 
job to another under its own power e@,) 
—useful the yeararound, Wnte for y 
interesting free (> 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO, 
368 Sixth Avenue Sout) 













had sufficient faith in the man and his 
recommendations that he treated the en- | 
tire orchard of several hundred Yellow 





Transparents. | 

The method was simple. Secure some 
potassium cyanide, bore a hole in_ the 
trunk of the tree about a foot from 
the ground, fill in a little of the poison, | 
and close the hole with a tight fitting cork. | 
The tree would to the rest. The poison | 
would be taken up by the sap of the tree, | 
circulated to all parts of the tree’s| 
anatomy, even to the smallest leaf, and 
would absolutely cure blight, kill all | 
seale insects, prevent the ravages of the | 
eodling moth, curculio and other insects | 
by poisoning them and prevent the en-| 
trance or growth of any fungus diseases. 

Late in July the writer made careful 
search for all of the insects and diseases 
that claim had been made would be pre- 
vented. All of these were found even 
tho Mr. Fuller had given the orchard a 
pretty thoro spraying thru the summer. 
Scale was as prevalent on the treated 
trees that were not sprayed, as on the 
untreated trees that received no scale 
spray. Blight was prevalent in all ‘ar 
of the orchard. Codling moth and blotch 
were found on practically all fruits left in 
the orchard by the pickers who had har- 
vested the fruit. As might be expected the 
fake failed to do the things claimed for 
it 
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Were the negative results secured in 
controlling pests the whole story, it would 
not have been so bad. What was the 
effect on the trees themselves? As stated, 
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a number of the younger trees were killed 
outright. On the older trees a strip of 
bark from an inch to two inches wide, and 
from a foot to two feet long, was killed 
round the point of injection on every 
ree. Because of the loss of the younger 
crees Mr. Fuller was afraid that he would 
later lose a large number of his older trees. 
This was not apparent at the time of 
examination as the wounds were healing 
m most cases. Aside from this injury, its 
seriousness hard to estimate, the trees 
seemed able to recover. Fortunately Mr. 
Fuller applied the poison on the north 
side of the tree and thus avoided the added 
danger of sun scald extending the wounds. 

Many of these compounds contain 
sodium nitrate which later gives the foliage 
of the trees to which it is applied a dark 
green color and the grower is led to believe 
that they are all they are claimed to be. 
While nitrate can be purchased at five 
cents per pound or less these compounds 
cost many times that amount. 

These fakes should not be confused 
with those remedies that are painted on 
the trunk to repel rabbits, borers and 
other pests, nor with those applied to the 
roots to kill wooly aphis or any other 
legitimate well tried remedy. If the grower 
is not informed as to what he is getting he 
should consult his county agent. If the 
agent does not know he can easily get in 
touch with the horticultural department 
of his state college. The chances are good 
that that department will take steps to 
have state or federal authorities put on 
the trail of the faker. Convictions are 
hard to secure, however, by the federal 
government, because it has no authority 
except in interstate shipments. These 
fakers usually manufacture within one 
state all they expect to sell in that state 
and are careful not to ship across the 
state line. Some do not even buy their 
own materials, but send the grower to the 
drug store for them. The faker then mixes 
the dope, applies it to the trees, and 
charges the grower a neat sum for the 
“prescription,” and the application of 
just theright “‘dose”’ toeachindividual tree. 

Neither should tree doctoring be con- 
fused with what has come to be known 
is tree surgery, which is nothing more than 
the cutting out of diseased wood and the 
disinfecting of the wound. 

Thoro spraying is the only safe remedy 
io protect the fruit and foliage of our orchard 
trees against insect and fungus attack. Use 
known mixtures, mix them carefully and 
apply them at the proper times and the 
faker will not be needed.—Laurenz 
Crreene. 


TO COMBAT THE FLEA BEETLE 

The flea beetle has become a wonderful 
pest in some localities. This insect will 
soon destroy fine candytuft, nasturtium, 
and wall flower plants, and seriously 
damage dahlias, nal a number of vegetable 
plants. 

When these beetles appear, use lime 
sulphur solution one part to fifteen parts 
of water, and add to this one ounce of 
arsenate of lead to two gallons of water. 
Use this as a spray. Second and third ap- 
plications are sometimes necessary and 
especially if the weather is quite damp and 
frequent showers occur. 

The judicious use of this solution will 
make a wonderful difference in the appear- 
ance of a garden where such plants are 
= and when this pest appears.— 


BEANS ON THE GARDEN FENCE 
_Ever third or fourth year, we plant 
Kentucky wonder beans on the garden 
all the way round. We get a great big 
yield all summer long. One oy has to 


see what pole beans produce to under- 
stand why the Italian gardeners about our 
cities use such a forest of poles. We in- 
tend to get any such advantages we can 
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—fire lasts for : 
hours! The Arcola burns of h a four-room cellariess by IDEAL- 
bard or soft coal. me > and three AMERIC Radiators 


Heat and Hot Water 


—the joy of every farm woman 


ISS 





fo 








“ltd Ugomyy \ 
heats the whole of Hot Water to 


IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler house by circulation 
AMERICAN Radiators in th adjoining rooms. kitchen undry 
i ches duruiched be brea teteh ene hand as 


WHY NOT have a warm home free from chills and 


drafts and why not enjoy all the running hot w 
want— just like they have in city residences? . see: 


IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
Heating Outfits from $131 up 











ma | Re 1-8 Sige EAL C“Atgola with 100 wa. ft. of Redigtion "$131 
Rises 5 3 smell Us Ue 
—_ No. aa Size IDEAL-Arcola with iSSee ft. of Radiation $150 
Seisies 2 3 $2 ss am 

“sA “ oo “ o “ 4 


: 


‘ 400 32 

Prices include Ex ion Tank and Drain Valve. Prices do not include labor, pi 
fittings. Radiation is of regular 38-in. pat 2-coteme AMERICAN Peeriecs. fn 1 A 
as needed to suit your rooms. EASY PA ENTS, if desired. Outfits shipped com- 

f. o. b. our nearest warehouse — at Boston, Providence, Worcester, Springfield 
Mass.), Albany, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Birmingham, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, or St. Louis. 











Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The ow of —- eg oe ee ~~ — is that no cellar is needed. Everything 
is on one floor. e is in any room that has a chimney connection, 
No running to cellar. 2 
Same water is used 
over and over again 
for years. No fire risk, 


Buy now at pre- 
sent attractive 
prices for outfits 


complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfits con- 
sist of the boiler and radia- 
tors to heat various 
size houses. Write us your 
requirements! Unlike 
stoves, there are no coal- 
gas leaks into the living- 
rooms. The IDEAL-Arcola 
delivers the soft, radiant 
warmth of hot water—not 
the dry burnt-out atmos- 
ed of stove heating. 
de is no = tisk to 

uilding—no danger to 
children 





Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 











or own own place, and we do.—J. A. F. 
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N sept mber last year a letter from a 7 —_ aw 
17-year-old Illinois boy reached our + « 
office, asking for a loan in order that iF 

he might secure some pigs and start |/— 
a little business of his own. He wrote as 
follows: 

There is no need to tell you what I want, as 

you understand by the loan coupon I have filled 
o » I can buy a pig am glad to knew you can 
f 48 trusty farmer boys, Mr. Meredit! 

\ blank loan application was sent this 

boy by return mail and in due time it 


came back signed by himself and made out 
in the regulation form. His father signed 
the contract waiving all interest to the 
stock or increase and giving consent to the 
undertaking. A local merchant, super- 
intendent of schools, principal and as- 
sistant principal of the high school also 
endorsed the application as references. 
This showed conclusively the boy was 
worthy of our confidence and the loan of 
$25 was completed and check mailed to 
him. 

About a month ago we sent out a letter 
to the boys and girls who had been helped 
thru our loans, inquiring how they were 
getting along. Most of them answered say- 
ing their stock was doing fine, some stated 
the money made thru the loan would help 
them finish school, go to college, secure 
clothing or help in other ways. This 
[lhinois boy replies as follows: 

“The pig is growing fine and is very gentle. He 
weighs about eighty-five pounds. I can pick him up 
and carry him around 

‘I have a sow pig. She weighs about three hun- 
dred or three hundred and fifty pounds er 
tainly are dandies 

“I took a picture of the sow and I am going to 


They 
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BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEP 


= Ownership for Boys and Girls 
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Successful Farming’s plan of loans is 
available to help all worthy children have 
a personal part in the farm work or club 
work. The plan will be sent to all boys 
and girls desiring or needing financial 
assistance. County agents and club work- 
ers will readily enroll such boys and girls 
in the club work and assist them. Clubs 
are organized with five or more boys and 
girls. Officers are elected, monthly meet- 
ings held and the boys and girls brought 
together where they exchange ideas about 
their projects and enjoy a social time as 
well. With organized club work and 
ownership, better schools and more at- 
tractive homes, boys and girls will re- 
main on the farm from choice. 

Now is the time to enter our lodn club 
contest and win one of the liberal cash 
prizes offered. One hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in cash prizes are offered boys and 
girls who make the best records with 
calves, pigs, poultry, sheep and corn 
crops. Send for details. 

Copy of our loan plan and letter of 
explanation will be mailed to boys and 
girls ten to nineteen years of age on re- 
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OUR BIRD CONTEST 
. “Several hundred letters from boys a: 
girls telling how to build bird houses an: 
how to feed the feathered tribe have be: 


/received as a result of our bird conte: 


announced in the February number. T) 
various letters and stories show woncd 
ful interest among the boys and girls 
birds, their habits, their feed and ear 

No birds, no crops,” is just as trite 
Saying as “No bees, no fruit,’ and the 
club editor is glad to know the boys an¢ 
girls are interested to such a great extent 
rhe contest stories on feeding birds and 
the illustrated stories on building bird 
houses will be published as we find roon 

Winners in the bird feeding contest are: 

_First—Thelma M. Law, Arkansas Co., Ari 
First Prize $2.50. Second—Clyde Duncan, Craig 
head Co., Ark. Second Prize $1. Third—A 
Phelps, Sangamon, Co., Ill. Honorable Mentior 
Fourth— Mildred Peters, Palo Alto Co., la. Honor 
able mention. Fifth—Iva Taylor, Fulton Co., II! 
Honorable Mention. 

Winners in the building bird house contest ar: 
_First—Ernest D. Garrette, Fannin Co., Tex 
First Prize $2.50. Second—LeRoy Butler, Howard 
Co., Mo. Second Prize $1. Third—Ben Swihart, 
Elkart Co., Ind. Honorable Mention. Fourth— 
Sophie M. Sille, Jasper Co., Ia. Honorable Men- 
tion. Fifth—Bernard Runser, Douglass, Co., Wis. 
Honorable Mention. 

The cash prizes offered for winners have 
been mailed and we want to thank the 
boys and girls who took part in this con- 
test. Next year we hope to have another 
one with larger prizes and more of them 
We will be glad to have suggestions from 
our readers for the next contest. 





TRAPPING CONTEST EXTENDED 
TO JUNE 1ST 

In our March number we offered some 
prizes “for the best trapping stories as 
follows: The first prize $5, second $4, 
third $3, fourth $2, fifth $1. The next 
five will be awarded one year’s 
subscription to Successful Farm- 








take one of the other pig and send you for your 
club paper. Would I get my picture back? Let 
me kpow. 
Father Now Claims the Hogs 
r ally { my bogs now Mm 
» ing that came under his thumb was his 
® we after I get the hogs to growing nice he 
i themawayfromme. [hardly know 
v ttodo. He gets mad because I have 
said Lamgoingtoleavethefarm. Idon't 
see that thereis much toinduce metostay t 
onthefarmthe wayhedoes. Hewill prom- 
ise me things and after I get them togrow- 
ing well, he just takes them away from me. 
t aggravating t me 
We will pay you for | ‘ loan 
y made me, in the r when we 
et shipping our pre 
I am going to high school and am 
eighteen years old 
Can’t Stay on the Farm 
“IT don't know what t lo after I get 
out of high school. | car stay on the 
farm with my father because it is but 
forty acres and besides if I did get some- 
thing started he would get jealous or 
something 
One of the hog’s registration papers 
has my name on it I don't know how 
I un change t. He can't write in 
t headquarters and have the name 
‘ nged because he knows very well that 
I haven't sold the hog to him 
A Discouraged Boy 
‘If you want a report on the hog, write 
} He is the boss He has run me out 
f the ownership of the hogs I haven't 
anything. Thank you for past favors.” 
The boy has been notified that 
his father cannot take the stock 
secured thru our loan plan. He 








ing, making ten prizes in all. 
The time for replies seemed to 
be too short so we are extending 
the time for this contest until 
June ist and would like to hear 
from every boy or girl in America 
who did any trapping last winter 
Just write us and tell us what 
you caught in the way of fur 
earing animals, how many of 
each kind, traps used, and what 
you received for the fur. Explain 
your methods of trapping and 
send us pictures of animals caught 
or of the “set’’ if you have any 
Let us have your story in the 
next few days or before June 1st 
One has as good a chance to win 


the prize as another. 
I WOULD NOT HAVE HAD 
ER, ETC. 


“T am sending you a picture o/ 
myself and little calf. She is 
lovely calf and I would not have 
had her if it were not for the 








will be protected in the ownership 
of his hogs. By explaining mat- 
ters to the parent and encourag- 
ing him to let his boy have a per- 
sonal interest and own something, the mat- 
ter will no doubt be adjustedsatisfactorily. 
It is gratifying to know we do not get 
many such replies. Many parents write 
in for our plan of loans saying they want 
their boy or girl to own something and 
have the business training that comes thru 
our loans and connection with the boys’ 
and girls’ club work. However, there are 
too many cases like that of the Illinois boy 
Many children recept the situation be- 
cause they are afraid to make complaint 
Chey stand it as long as they can and then 
leave the farm to work for someone else 
1 another farm or go to the city, where 
disappointment usually awaits them. 
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Vecta H. Brown and calf 


quest The coupon below may he used for 


securing the plan 


Successful Farming, Des Moine lowa 

I t im } ir } ane I hase 
State whether a pig sheep, poultry or crop 

Pl in€ end ppli i ) nk 1 de ails 
also enrollment badge free 
N 
I 

R.F.D I 

( nt State. 





loan which [I got from you 

Little Topsy is out on the range 

now. I saw her a few days ago 

and she is doing fine. 

We have had a very poor winter this 

year and Topsy is domg very well con- 
sidering the shortage of feed. 

Thanking you again.’’—Vecta H. Brown 





Bird and Kite Booklet 

and girl is interested in birds a: 
their houses, feed and care for then 
oF epare 
1 DOO 


Ever q bo f 
how to build 
We have had a thirty-two page booklet 
telling just how to build bird houses. “ 
let contains illustrations, list of material require 
and also what and how to feed birds. Two « 
three pages are devoted to kites, showing the b« 
designs and how to make them. Every home a: 
farm should have bird homes. Without birds ‘ 
would have no crops. Send ten cents in coin 
stamps today for copy of this booklet to Bird | 
itor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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MOLINE. 
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The 


Dai all field work---including cultiva- 
ting, harvesting and belt work. One 
man operates both the tractor and the im- 
plement. The operator sits in complete 
safety in the usual place~-on the seat of the 
implement. 


The work is always in plain sight~-no 
looking backward. Tractor and implement 
form one unit--can back and turn short. 


These indispensable features are par- 
ticularly profitable at harvest time, when one 
man instead of two can cut the ripe grain at 
the rate of 40 acres in 10 hours. 


The necessity for saving time and labor 
is the greatest consideration before the 
farmer today. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Branches at: Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Poughkeepsie, 

N. Y., Baltimore, Los Angeles, Stockton, Cal., Spokane, Portland, Salt Lake City, 

Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Minot, N. D., Sioux Falls, S. D., Des 
Moines, Bloomington, IIl., Indianapolis, Columbus, Ohio, Jackson, Mich. 
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ATS!" That is what a good friend 
of mine said when I told him it 
costs Uncle Sam over $200,000,000 
every vear to feed our rats. And he wasn’t to be blamed either. 
Chat $200,000,000 is a big sum, nearly two dollars for each 
man, woman and child in the country, yet that is the annual 
loss according to the Department of Agriculture. It is figured 
there are 100,000,000 rats in the United States; a large number 
but credible at that when one considers how fast they multiply. 

The rabbit is spoken of as the great multiplier. Compared 
to a rat the rabbit isn’t in it. The rat has a gestation period of 
three weeks, just the same length of time it takes the egg of a 
hen to hatch. And a single female can have from three to five 
litters a year after she attains an age of three months. It is 
indeed fortunate that the natural enemies are numerous or we 
would be overrun with the rodents. As it is, in some places the 
numbers are simply astounding. 

It is only fair to the rat in naming his vices to give him the 
henefit of the few virtues he has. He has a taste for carrion and 
acts as a scavenger to a small extent. Then the male rats are 
cannibals and often eat their own young, truly a case of a vice 
becoming a virtue. But when you have given this pest credit 
for two virtues you have about arrived at the end of his string 
on that score. From now on every new piece of evidence must 
be damaging to the rat’s reputation. 

The rat revels in filth, and has not the least compunction 
when it comes to carrying germs of disease around, toscatter 
and spread contagion every place he goes. The rat is not 
satisfied with what is actually necessary to his livelihood, 
but must in addition spoil all with which he can come in con- 
tact. This is one of the factors which makes him so expensive. 
A good lively rat can easily ruin 
over a bushel of grain a year. Truly 
it is an expensive 
luxury to feed 
rats! 

In fact, during 
the war the Brit- 
ish government 
felt that the rat 
was a first-class 
friend to Ger- 
many, and that 
therefore this food 
destroyer should 
suffer the supreme 
penalty. And in 
one case an Eng- 
lishman was fined 
the equivalent of 
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An Enemy—The Rat 

















ZA va 
“Giz he? 
the same as the poorly-fed, scrawny sow, CE Hy 


no feed, no pigs—no feed, no rats. More- 
over, the hungry rat is more easily caught 
than the well-fed fellow that is never driven to risks by his 
hunger. In fact if food is abundant it is impossible to clear ; 
place of rats by trapping. So eve all food behind bars. 

The rat-proofing of cribs, stables and granaries will help more 
than anything else. Liberal use of concrete in construction 
will go far toward the exclusion of rats. A good concrete floor 
and foundation will help, but even the wall must be rat-proofed 
to be effective. Rats may be kept out effectually by lining the 
crib, top, sides, and floor if the floor is not of concrete, with 
squirrel wire. This wire, heavy, and best galvanized, of three- 
eighths or half-inch mesh will do the work effectually. 

One frequently sees cribs up on posts with inverted pans 
between the posts and the crib. These are allright if the posts 
raise the crib high enough. In this case they are unsightly, tho, 
and while economical, do not meet the favor of people who like 
things neat. 

Where you cannot rat-proof the whole building rat-proofed 
receptacles for grain and feed can be provided. Feed bins and 
boxes of wood can be protected by coverings of strip metal along 
the angles and at the corners where the rat always gains en- 
trance. 

With the rats good and hungry, properly baited traps will 
be filled without much difficulty. The common spring rat-trap 
is good for one rat at a time. Cage traps, may = baited and 
left open for a few nights until the rats are accustomed to going 
into the trap for food. Then when they are closed a large number 
of rats may often be caught. In the long run, however, the other 
type of trap will do the work more effectively. Both the dead- 

fall and the steel trap are effective also. One of the 

most successful traps for the wily rat is some form of 
the barrel trap. 
Heavy brown 
et | wrapping paper 
4 may be stretched 

r i tight over the top 
‘oom of the barrel and 
bait consisting of 
tasty unusual 
feedstuffs placed 
on the paper. 
After the rats 
have become ac- 
customed to find- 
ing feed on the 
paper they may be 
surprised. Simply 
cut slits at 














$100 for harbor- 
ing these enemies 
and taking no 
pains to save his food and grain from destruction and cor- 
ruption by them. For “failing to take reasonable precaution 
against rats, mice, rooks and jackdaws, whereby twelve stacks 
of oats and barley were rendered unfit for human food,” so 
read the sentence. Rats were named first and their part in 
destruction was a major one. 

Not satisfied with destruction incident to getting his food, 
the rat carries his destructive course still further. In his 
gnawing of sills and timbers and the piling of earth against 
them he opens the way for early decay and loss. Each year it 
is getting more difficult to replace timbers because of the in- 
creasing scarcity of material. He gnaws the insulation from 
electric wiring and increases the fire hazard. He works with 
the mouse in actually starting fires with his appetite for matches. 

When the rat wishes a tasty meal of meat he does not hesitate 
for a moment to pick up the first chick he can get his teeth into. 
Che rascal takes keen delight in a meal of birds’ eggs or fledge- 
lings and he doesn’t necessarily choose sparrows or other birds 
of an uneconomic value for his prey. 

Altogether, wouldn’t you say that the rat should be convicted 
of being a dangerous character and a nuisarce meriting the 
penalty of extermination? The world, so far as it has thought 
about it, agrees. 

“This is all very well,” you will say, “but whatif wedid get 
rid of all the rats on our place? More would come.” No, they 
wouldn’t if you took proper precautions. True, the fight would 
necessarily be continuous if near neighbors took no pains to 
kill the pests, but then, the fight would be worth while any- 
way Remember what each rat can do, and does. You will 

gree that every bushel of grain and every chick you can save, 
und every nest of useful birds you can protect, all are worth- 

hile. 

Agreed! We will kill the rat! But how? Well, here is another 
case of easier said than done, altho it can be done readily enough. 

Che first essential, and the most difficult of achievement in 
the control of rats is the elimination of their food supply. The 
well-fed rat matures quickly, breeds often, and raises large 
litters. The thin, poorly-fed rat does just the opposite. Exactly 


Cribs raised on posts will keep rats out, but are unsightly and for that reason not desirable. 


right angles to 
each other in the 
paper. Or a bit 
of bait may be attached to each of those flapping treacherous 
corners to further entice the rat to his merited destruction. 
If it_is desired, a nicely balanced hinged cover may be pro- 
vided with bait arranged so that an unwary rat stepping on the 
edge of the cover will be precipitated into the barrel. 

Poisons may be brought into effective play. The big draw- 
back is that poison makes no distinction between friend and foe. 
Then rats may die about the house with disagreeable results. 
There are a number of ready paper’, commercial rat poisons 
that do good work. Barium carbonate is a chemical you can 
obtain from your local druggist which can be fed in a dough, 
four parts flour or meal to one of the poison. Oatmeal may also 
be used. The poison may be spread on bread or meat. If it 
doesn’t work the first time, dune the bait and hand out 
another dose. Strychnine is used in crystalline form, strychnia 
sulphate, slipped into pieces of meat or cheese. Grain or meal 
can be moistened with a poison sirup. Dissolve a half ounce 
of strychnia sulphate in a pint of boiling water. Add a pint 
of thick sugar sirup and stir. It is wise not to use this poison 
about the house as results are so rapid. _ 

If it is decided to use poisons it is only right to notify the 
neighbors of your intentions. In fact in some states it is re- 
quired. Use extreme caution. 

Fumigation with some death dealing gas will be effective in 
places. Carbon bisulphid is most commonly employed in the 
fields. However, the runways must be closed to do a good job 
with this material. The other day a farmer with a tractor tried 
an experiment with greater success than he anticipated. He 
backed the machine into a closed crib after banking earth about 
the foundation to stop up the runways. He ran the tractor for a 
time until the building was full of gas. When the smoke cleared 
away he gathered up over a bushel basketful of dead rats. A 
fair haul for one trial, and a new use for a tractor! Where it is 
ossible to lead the exhaust from a gas engine into a runway 01 
Santee with safety the gas will usually prove sufficient to driv 
rats, mice and other rodents out or else kill them. 

Really, the problem of rat control is important enough that 
it is worthy of cooperative effort. In (Continued on page 7: 
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Labor shortage, high wages, the need for in- 
creased production, and dozens of other conditions 
are creating a growing need for motor trucks on 
American farms. In daily service, they are proving 
that they not only save hours and minutes, but 
that they save dollars and cents in countless other 
ways, as well. 


Like horses, cattle, seed and everything else, 
the best motor truck is always cheapest in the long 
run. If you consider any other, be sure to compare 
it first with the Diamond T Farm Special. That's all 
we ask. Your own good judgment will do the rest. 





Study the convertible body—three quick changes 
without tools or help. It was selected after careful 
study of actual farm needs. Be sure that this is 
regular equipment, and does not have to be 
bought as an expensive extra. 


Insist upon power, too. Get a truck with a long history 
: behind it—built by manufacturers who have profited from 
372 horsepower actually de- 10 to 15 years’ actual experience; who are in business to stay. 
veloped--the most power- Get a truck whose dealers must give good service and 
P attention to owners. Get a truck with a repuiation for 

ful motor we have found performance; not promises. 
in any 1)-ton truck. 
You get these and more in the Diamond T Farm Special. 
Why not ask for the handsome, 32-page book that describes 
it in detail, with almost 100 illustrations and clear, interesting 
explanations of things every truck buyer ought to know? We 

will be glad to send it—free. 


Diamond T Motor Car 


4543 West 26th Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OUR state experiment station may be likened unto a bank 


yunt,”’ 


said professor F, D. Farrell, director of the 
Kansas experiment station, In opening the convention of 
fifteen hundred livestock breeders, and farmers at the state 


gricultural college on March 20th. ‘‘Your experiment station 
is the source of a wealth of information which the state college 


is able to 


present to you. 


Thus the stations are the checking 


cccount and the colleges are the checks by means of which 


you get the information which the stations hold. 


The experi- 


ment stations carry on practical tests in feeding, farm manage- 
ment, and along other agricultural lines so that there are 
definite, practical results with which to answer the questions 
which farmers are continually asking. The information of the 
experiment stations is your information and we want you to use 


= 


It might be well to carry on the comparison further and say 
that, like a bank account, the more that is put into the experi- 
ment station, the more can be gotten out of it. The appropria- 
tions granted by the federal government and the various state 
legislatures for experiment station work in the United States 
made an average of only fifty cents per farm last year, or less 
than four-tenths of a cent per acre. The practical returns the 
farmer gets from their work are worth many times that amount. 
The stations are able to carry on tests which no farmer alone, 
could afford to carry on for the 


or even local 
betterment o 


oups of farmers 
their business. 


1 


~ 


4 


xperiments which the stations 


undertake are determined by the desires of the farmers and 
are planned to answer questions uppermost in farmers’ minds. 
For example, seventy percent of the cattle reaching the Kansas 
City market from Kansas farms have been fed by men handling 
less than one hundred cattle annually, the majority of whom 
have had limited experience in feeding cattle. It is for this class 
of farmers, the ordinary type making up the vast majority of 
the farm population, that experiment station projects are 
conducted and it is they who appreciate most the experiment 
station value. 

The meeting at Manhattan was to demonstrate the results 
of tests in cattle, hog, and sheep feeding carried on during the 
One hundred steers, two hundred forty hogs, and 
four hundred forty-five lambs had been on feed for varying 
lengths of time to determine the relative value of some of the 


past year. 


common rations in use on cornbelt farms. 


Each kind of live- 


stock was in charge of a specialist along that particular line. 

The one hundred steers on feed the past winter were divided 
into groups from five to ten each and fed for one hundred twenty 
days. The questions asked during the previous year led those 
in charge to believe that feeders were interested in knowing 
whether it would pay to give heavy silage-fed steers a short 
finish on corn; whether molasses would be a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for corn in finishing; and whether yearlings and calves 
would respond as well to a heavy silage, no corn ration as aged 
steers. Accordingly, lots 1, 2 and 3 were fed a “heavy silage, 


no grain ration” for seventy-five days. 


On the seventy-sixth 


day corn was added to the ration of lot 1 and it was increased 
as rapidly as they would take it. On the same day, cane molas- 
ses, “black strap,” wasadded totherationof lot2. Lot 3 was 
continued on the “heavy silage no grain ration” for the whole 
one hundred twenty days. Feeds were credited at the prevail- 
ing prices of corn, $1.55 a bushel, linseed oilmeal $84 a ton 
molasses $42 a ton, alfalfa hay $25 per ton and the cane silage 
$8 a ton. The details including grains, feed consumption, and 
cost per hundred pounds of gain for each period are given in 


the tables 


Lot number 


that follow: 


First 75 Days of 120-day Test 
i 1 2 


Number of steers in lot 


\verage 
\verage 
Average tc 
\verage 


rage dal 


initial weight per steer 
final weight per steer 
tal gain per steer 
daily gain per steer 


2 3 

10 10 1¢ 
988 .43 ORS . 27 986 .60 
1143 .27 1135.20 1137.67 
154.83 146.93 151.07 
> 06 1.96 2.01 





ly ration per steer: 


nseed Oilmeal...eessss: 
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HE KANSAS FEEDING TESTS 


Practical Questions Answered by the State Experiment Station 




















Alfalfa hay.. 3.00 2.97 3.00 

Cane silage. . 46 .36 46.34 46.41 
Feed per 100 pounds gain: 

Lisnegll ellaanel. ms 109 .47 112.20 

Alfalfa hay... 145.23 148.94 

Cane silage... . 2245.44 2304.28 
Feed cost per 100 pounds gain $15.40 $15.79 

Last 45 Days of 120-day Test 

Lot number ? baila Hi 1 2 3 
Number of steers in lot eek eee 10 10 10 
Average initial weight per steer. 1143.27 1135.20 1137.67 
Average final weight per steer... 1223 .80 1213.20 1208 .67 
Average total gain per steer 80.53 78.00 71.00 
Average daily gain per steer....... 1.79 1.73 1.58 
Average daily ration per steer: 

Shelled corn. .... ae Rae  ‘sePintes 

Cane molasses. ........ ones St ee ee 

Linseed oilmeal........ 2.93 2.90 2.93 

Alfalfa hay..... a 2.93 2.90 2.93 

Cane silage...... 36.09 45.37 51.21 
Feed per 100 pounds gain: 

SRO e GO.TB ss cncaoesn 8 __ te bode 

Cane molasses.............. towne 292.76 seen 

Linseed oilmeal............. 163.91 167.31 185.92 

SING o dtninde4iea%eve 163.91 167 .31 185.92 

CPU a 0s bet cds caesse 2016 .56 2617.31 3245.77 
Feed cost per 100 pounds gain. .... $29.70 $25.74 $23.11 





The steers that were selected for all of these tests were just 


plain, bi 
are foun 


western steers. These are the kind, however, that 
on the Kansas City market, and the most common 


kind that come to market from Kansas and central west 


sections. In all of the 
there were an equal num 


oups the steers were divided so that 
r of quiet ones and wild ones in each 


group. The fact that there were restless individuals may account 
or the fact that the gains made were small but results of the 


feeding tests may be co 


nsidered quite comparable to those 


which might be secured by the average feeder. It will be noticed, 
too, that the cost of gains during the finishing period were very 
high. The results for the whole one hundred twenty day period 
are given in detail in the following table. 


120 Day Test, Complete 














th WINS 50's di usenwed edn ds 1 2 3 
Number of steers in lot........... 10 10 10 
Average initial weight per steer... . 988 .43 988 .27 988 .60 
Average final weight per steer...... 1223.80 1213.20 1208 .67 
Average total gain per steer... ... 235 .37 224.93 222.07 
Average daily gain per steer....... 1.96 1.87 1.85 
Average daily ration per steer: 

Shelled corn (last 45 days only) 3.09 ve 

Cane molasses (last 45 days only)...... Ree > “Sheets 

Linseed oilmeal............. 2.51 2.50 2.51 

po Ea ere 2.98 2.95 2.98 

Ge ven b eR ee cvaeis 42.51 45.98 48.2 
Feed per 100 pounds gain: 

0 157 . 46 oa 

Cane molasses.............. sd wie di a ae. Siekeke 

Linseed oilmeal............. 128.10 133 .37 135.77 

pS eae 151.68 151.16 160.76 

GI cate ccagecar’s 2124.64 2452.73 2605.29 
Feed cost per 100 pounds gain $20.13 $19.43 $18.13 
Average initial cost per steer at lots. $112.68 $112.66 $112.47 
Feed cost per steer............... 47.76 43.88 40.27 
Labor cost per steer... .......056% 4.56 5.31 4.56 
Interest charge per steer on in- 

vestment (feed and cattle) at 8%. 4.27 4.16 4.06 
Interest charge per steer on equip- 

mnemt O6 GFic ccciocccccce esecece 1,00 1.00 1.00 
Total cost per steer ready for ship- 

WOU, cccccanverarecetsocecccccce 170.27 167.01 162 .36 
Net value at feed lot.............. 138.90 137.70 131.14 
Profit or loss (steer only).......... ~31 .37 29.31 -31.22 
Hog profit per steer............... 1.30 ; inn oheans 
Steer — or loss plus hog profit. . -30 .07 -29.31 -31.22 
Initial cost per cwt. at feed lots. ... 11.40 11.40 11.40 
Buyer’s bid minus 90¢ per ewt. for 

freight, shrink, commission, and 

yardage based on last year’s . 

RSS Pree 11.35 11.35 10.85 
Necessary selling price at feed lot to 

break even including hog profits... 13.81 13.77 13.43 
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Finding the Best Market 
For Your Livestock 


requirements, the commission man is the logical link between 


\ an expert on livestock values and market conditions and 


the producer and the packer. 


He knows all the buyers for 


the packers, the butchers and the speculators. He knows their 
demands and how to bring their competition to bear to the best 
advantage on your livestock. He knows when to sell promptly and 
when to hold out for better offers, and he has no favorites in the 


deal but you. 


Armour and Company look to 
the commission man as the 
direct source of supply for daily 
packing needs. As your repre- 
sentative we deal with him ex- 
actly as we would if we dealt 
directly with you. We believe 
that he performs a necessary 
and efficient service for you at 
the lowest cost. 


We have no connection, direct 
or indirect, with any commis- 
sion firm or any livestock ex- 
change. The commission man 
is wholly independent of the 
packer in the operation of his 
business. Charges that the com- 
mission business is in any man- 
ner under the domination of 
the packer are wholly untrue. 


The commission man is the agency that daily keeps the 
market active and fosters competition at every turn. Bal- 
ancing supply against demand, carefully gauging buying 
competition, he helps put livestock prices on true levels. 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Summing up, it may be said that in general where prices are 
comparable to those used in this test and if hogs are allowed to 
follow the cattle, the addition of shelled corn to a “he: avy silage 
no grain,” ration during the last forty-five days of a one hundred 
twenty day feeding period will slightly increase profits or as 
was the case In ce creast This is Ramer about 
by higher finish and conseque ntly gre aterselling price per pound. 


this test : losses. 


If hogs had not followed the — it would not be advisable 
to even add the cost of grinding amounting to more than the 
ner rns. The results of the bunch receiving the 
cane molas indicated that one hundred pounds of molasses 
proved to be as efficient, approximately, as one hundred fifty 
pound lik hort finish on aged steer id it increased 
the net returns approximately one dollar per steer in spite of 
the extra labor required to handle the molasses. The fact that 
extra equipment and work are required, might make molasses 
feeding more costly than corn feeding. 


as to whether the same condition 
Groups of the younger 


lhe question then arises 
would hold true for yearlings and calves. 
animals were fed the same steers. Space will not permit 
us to give the total results but the figures indicate that the 
yearlings made practically as great daily gain as the aged steers, 
yut the gains of the calves were considerably less. The aged 
steers had already made their growth and the feed which they 
consumed could be used for maintenance and laying on fat so 
that they were able to develop a certain amount of finish on a 
“heavy silage no grain’ ration. On the other hand the calves 
were inclined to use this feed for growth instead of for putting 
on finish. The results only emphasized the necessity for a 
longer feeding period in younger animals, and that it is difficult 
to make a profit on feeding aged steers at present costs and feed 
prices. Yearlings required more grain and a longer feeding 
period than the aged steers, but less grain and ashorter feeding 
period than calves. 
Another question of importance was to determine the maxi- 
mum economical utilization of silage in fattening baby beef. 


as the 





The results are shown in the table 
Lot number 6 
Number of steers in lot ] 10 
Average initial weight per sicer 397 .60 398 .80 
Average final weight per steer 586.13 652.20 
Average total gain per steer 188.53 253 .40 
Average daily gain per steer 1.57 2.11 
Average daily ration per stecr 
Shelled corn ain 6.10 
Linseed oilmeal 2.46 2.32 
Alfalfa hay. 2.86 2.84 
Cane silage 19.51 12.14 
Feed per owe yunds g 
Shelled « 288 .581 
Va a oles i 156.63 109 . 89 
Alfalfa hay $1.82 134.69 
Cane silage 1241 .96 574.82 
Feed ost per 100 pc inds gait $13.82 $16.57 
\ e initial cost per steer 7 $41.48 
bee st per cer 26.05 41.97 
Lal mt r steer £56 t.56 
Int per steer on i ! ‘ 
ar at it 8 percent 10 99 
In per steer or 1c 1.00 
I al « t per steer ready f 7 91.23 
Ne alu at d lot 1.96 77.61 
Profit ot t 2 13 .62 
Hog profit per steer $26 
Steer profit or loss plus h I 14.32 ~9 .36 
Necessar “Z pr to break « g 
h « prot at feed t 12.54 ! sd 
Buyers bid mir it issior 
et based on last year hij ent 10,40 12.50 
Che bove tabl is of particulal interest due to the fact that 
such a large number of feeders are attempting to make baby 
beef on a ninety to a one hundred twenty day feed, consisting 


largely of silage. If you examine the tables you will see that 
the cost of the one hundred pounds of gain was considerably 
less, practically three dollars a hundred, in lot 5 than in lot 6 
during the one hundred twenty day period. The station is 
now going on to determine whether a heavy corn ration for 
the next ninety days will enable the calves in Jot 5 to put on as 
much finish as the calves in lot 6 will carry at the end of that 
time. If such a condition proves true, the feeding of a “heavy 
silage no grain” ration for one hundred twenty days and finish- 
ing with a heavy corn ration for ninety days will produce much 
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cheaper gains than a heavy corn ration over a period of two 
hundred and ten days as will then have been the case in lot 6. 
Such a practice would enable the utilization of silage more than 
is generally thought possible in the producing of animals weigh- 
ing from eight hundred to nine hundred pounds in twelve to 
fourteen months. The above results indicate however, that it is 
impossible to make baby beef on a short feed even when fed a 
heavy grain ration. The animais do not then have sufficient 
size or finish to sell to advantage as baby beef. Increasing th 
output of beef thru the baby beef route is a worthy cause for 
all cattlemen to consider because it is the cheapest means of 
producing beef and at the same time it increases the output 
The station also handled tests during the past winter to 
determine the cost of wintering feeder cattle. In these tests they 
compared corn silage and cottonseed meal rations with cane 
silage and cottonseed meal rations; also they attempted to 
determine the feeding value of alfalfa hay cut at different stages 
of maturity, and finally whether cattle wintered on silage would 
make as much weight on pasture as wintered on roughage. 
Corn Silage Versus Cane ee 


May, 1920 


Lot number...... S 
Number of steers in lot 10 | (calves) 10 (calves) 
Average initial weight per steer 4135 .67 436 .67 
Average final weight per steer 518.03 542.27 
Average total growth per steer... 82.37 105 .60 
Average daily growth per steer. .92 1.17 
Average daily ration per steer. 

Cane silage.......... aoe 25.72 oon 

Corn silage......... a 25.96 

Cottonseed meal. 1.00 1.00 
Feed per 100 pounds growth 

Cane silage. . ‘ ens  .-sest 

Corn silage. ... seria 2212.41 

Cottonseed meal... 109 . 27 85.23 
Feed cost per 100 pounds growth $15.17 $11.92 








Feeding Value of Alfalfa Hay ae Different Stages of Maturity 
12 


Lot number 10 11 

Number of steers in lot 5 ahaa 5 (calves) 5 (calves) 5 (calves) 
Average initial wt. per steer... 439.60 440.00 441.60 440.27 
Average final wt. per steer... 536.13 508 . 53 499 $6 481.47 
Average total growth per steer 96.53 68 .53 57 .87 41.20 
Average daily growth per steer 1.07 76 64 46 
Average daily ration per steer 

Bud stage alfalfa hay. 10.29 : 

Early bloom stage alfalfa hay. ; 10.29 S 

Full bloom stage alfalfa hay . . ite 10.20 : 
Seed stage alfalfa hay... R ; 10.29 
Feed per 100 pounds growth 

Bud stage alfalfa hay 959.2 

Early bloom stage alfalfa hay. 1351.15 

Full bloom stage alfalfa hay 1600.25 

Seed stage alfalfa hay é . ; . 2247.57 
Feed cost per 100 Ibs. growth $11.99 $16.89 $20.00 $28.09 








Winter Feedn 


Silage Versus Alfalfa for 
and 12 (dry roughage) 


Lot numbers 7 and 8 (silage) 9, 10, 11, 





Number of steers per group ; 20 20 
Average initial weight per steer. 436.17 440.37 
Average final weight per steer... 530.15 506 .40 
Average total growth per steer 93 .98 66 .03 
Average daily growth per steer. 1.05 yf} 
Average daily ration per steer 

Cottonseed meal...... oe * it~ § - Seehen 

Dna towiestteauivetehs 25.39 bene 

Alfalfa hay Rev nceie abtatieen 10.29 
Feed per 100 pounds gro wth 

Cottonseed meal...... eee - ee 

Silage , 2511.22 napene 

Alfalfa hay ee ; 1789 .56 
Feed cost per 100 Ibs growth. . 13.54 $ 22.37 
From the tables it will be seen that corn silage proved 


to be approximately twenty-five percent more efficient than 
cane silage. It must also be considered in this connection, how- 
ever, that cane silage yields about one hundred percent more 
tonnage per acre than corn silage. In Kansas and in many other 
states it will be found that a splendid yield will be obtained as 
compared to corn, thus making cane very favorable as silage. 
The results of the tests on feeding alfalfa hay cut at different 
stages of maturity indicate that the feeding value decreases 
from the bud to the seed stage. On the other hand, experi- 
ments previously conducted at the Kansas station indicated 
that there is a gradual increase in yield, permanency of stand 
and resistance to unfavorable weather conditions as alfalfa 
matures from the bud to the seed stage. These factors as well 
as its value as a feed must be taken into consideration in cut- 
ting the alfalfa for hay. The final test (Continued on page 83 





























Full fed grain and silage at end of 120 days. 


Lot 6 












Steer calves fed on full bloom alfalfa hay 
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All-Steel Twin City Threshers 
22-42; 28-48; 36-60 





Eastern and Export Offices 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—154 Nassau St., 


New York City 


Canadian Distributors 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
of Canada, Ltd.— Winnipeg, Man.; 
Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta. 





12-20 Kerosene Tractor 
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Just as as last year Dad 


OU can Count on the Twin City 12-20 to give you 

the same “faithful, dependable service year after 
year. This is because of the great reserve power de- 
livered by its 16-valve (valve in the head) engine and 
the rugged strength with light weight obtained by 
the use of special alloy steels heat treated. 


You get the extra power without increasing fuei 
costs, because Twin City 12-20 makes use of power 
heretofore wasted. 


With its double valve area the Twin City engine 
quickly exhausts all burnt gases, leaving a clean 
cylinder so that the new chargedelivers the full power. 


The removable cylinder walls means uniform cooling 
and quick and easy replacements. The counter- 
balanced crankshaft insures long life and smooth run- 
ning by reducing wear and vibration. The gears are 
drop forged, steel cut, heat treated, running in a bath 
of oil, and mounted on Hyatt roller bearings. 


Write for complete details about Twin City Tractors 
—also the All-Steel Twin City Threshers. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Selling Products of 
MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 
Branches 
Denver, Col. Great Falls, Mont. Wichita, Kansas St. Louis, Mo. 
Des Moines, lowa Salt Lake City, Utah Indianapolis, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. 
Fargo, N. D. Spokane, Wash. Peoria, Ill. Lincoln, Neb 
Distributors 
Frank O. Renstrom Co.— San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sto Stockton, Oakland and 
Sacramento, Calif. Baskerville & Co.—Watertown, S. D. 


Southern Machinery Co.— Atlanta, Ga. 
R. B. George Machinery Co.— Dallas, 7 Amarillo, San Antonio, 
Tenas, and and Crowl 


Shannahan & Wrightson Hard suse Compang—Gasten, Maryland 
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What farmer has not had trouble in put- | 
ting rings in the hogs’ noses when he got | 
hold of a wild, vicious brute? If you will | 


use the method described here you will || 


find that it is really no trouble at all, no 


matter how ferocious the animal may be. | | 


By this method a fifteen-year-old boy can 
ring a big hog easier than a full-grown man 
can do it by the old “hit and miss” way 
used by our forefathers, and in less than 
half the time. a 

No need of climbing into the pen if it’s 
not larger than ten feet each way, but sim- 
ply lean over the fence and finish your job 
in a couple of minutes. Get a wire about 
twelve or fifteen feet in length, tie an 
ordinary knot about the middle of it, and 
run one end back thru the knot, thus form- 
ing a slip-noose near the middle of the 
wire. A a baling wire is good—just the 
right size—but a galvanized wire is better 
if you have many hogs to ring. 

Now throw a bit of shelled corn or some- 
thing like that to the hog, then while he 
is eating the corn reach thru the fence 
with the wire and hook the noose over his 
snout, being sure the loop is large enough 
so that it will go back over his tushes. 
The hog will at once open his mouth to 
shake the wire, paying no attention to 
you. Then it is an easy matter for you to 
loop only the upper jaw and jerk the wire 
tight above the tushes. Be certain that 
you pull on the wire end that was brought 
back thru the knot. A stick or something 
like that tied to this end keeps one from 
making a mistake. 

Just about then the animal begins to 
suspect that something out of the ordinary 
has got him and that he is “‘hog-tied.””’ He 
lets out a series of squeals, but don’t worry. 





He will not pull very fiercely on the wire. 
All you have to do is draw the wire around 
a post or other object, so the animal can- | 
not jerk back out of reach of your arm | 
when you lean over the fence to place the 
ring in his snout. 

Even in a large field, if there are only 
two or three hogs there, they may be| 
caught at the trough, or called over to the | 
fence with feed, but it is better to have 
them in a small pen if there are several to 
be ringed. Also, if you have young hogs 
under one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
you should use a smaller wire to hold them | 
secure, as they have shorter teeth. When 
you have ringed your hog, merely pull the 
other free end of the wire and he is re-| 

wed.—J. T. O., Okla. 

HANDLING PUREBRED CULLS | 

The purebred cull is in several respects | 

ticklish problem. No reputable breeder | 
will consider the sale of a cull for breeding 
purposes, yet some breeders do sell them | 
to be fed for market. This is an honest | 
practice, but an objection to it from the | 
breeder’s standpoint is that such sales are | 
bad advertising. As a general thing, the | 
less a breeder says about his culls the better. 
When sold to another farmer who is rear- 
ing them for market, they are sure to be | 
pointed out as a “purebred from so-and- 
so’s herd.’”’ When such culls have been 
»ointed out to a man two or three times, 
ne gets the idea that so-and-so somehow 
has a heap of culls; he’d better buy his 
purebred stock of someone else. 

Some breeders who have advertised that 
they ship all culls to market declare that 
it makes a good talking point. With a 
sensible farmer, they say the breeder who 
is absolutely quiet on the subject of culls 
arouses suspicion. If he says nothing 
about culls, the prospective purchaser may 
think that the breeder sells them—‘“works 
them off.’’ The farm which advertises that 
it markets all culls, creates confidence. 

There is still another way to treat the 
matter. In some ways it is the best of all. 





COMPARISON SELLS 
THIS FARM TRUCK 


Buy your truck, just like you buy any piece of farm machinery 
—for what it will do. Judged by that standard, the model 48 
Dearborn, 2-ton worm-drive truck is the best all around farm 


truck ever built. In the first place 


EARBORN 


TRUCKS 


are from 500 to 2000 pounds lighter than any worm-drive truck of equal 
capacity. Remember, extra weight on a truck always rides whether the 


truck is empty or loaded. 
The light, , speedy Dearborn not only saves you gas, oil and tires, but saves you 
time on the road. Scientific use of quality steel has given the Dearborn strength be- 
yond requirements. The weight saving frees the working units from extra strain, and 
gives the motor more actual power to pull the loaded Dearborn in tight places. 
are no untried experiments on Dearborn working units. In fact, every unit is a world 
standard—time tested by actual use. 

On comparison your judgment will lead you to select a Dearborn. 

See it at the Dealers, or write for booklet’ Hauling Expense.” 


THE DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY 
2015-17 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I'l. 
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“The Signal with a Smile” 


The Aermore Exhaust Horn is a signal 
that politely asks for a clear path. It does 
not frighten nor anger pedestrians and is 
the best buy for autoists who require a 
sensible signal that makes friends—not 
enemies. It is as useful in the city as in 
the country, since its clear musical chord 
is easily heard above the traffic noises. 

The Aermore is attached to the Exhaust pipe and 
is operated by the exhaust gas fromtheengine. It 
has no expensive batteries nor troublesome wires or 
other breakable parts and when once installed it 
does not get out of order. 


No. 1—15 inch Aermore Horn outfit 
complete for cars of 30 H. P. and over $10.00 
No. 2—13 inch Aermore outfit complete 
for cars of 25H. P.... 
No. 3—1!1! inch Aermore Horn complete 
for Ford or other Light Cars 8.00 
When ordering please give outside diameter 
of exhaust pipe between muffler and engine. 
Ask your dealer for the Aermore and if he can’t supply 


you we will ship direct to you upon receipt of price and 
of your dealer’s name. 


THE FULTON CO.., MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 

















All articles advertised in these pages are guaranteed by the dealer and 


Successful Farming. Patronize Advertisers and save money. 
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It is to feed the culls on the farm where 
bred, finish them for market, and then 
make public the details of the operation. 
A certain western swine breeder does this 
very successfully. The breeder certainly 
ought to be able to feed his own stoc 
as well as anybody else, and if he can 
show that he makes a good profit, he 
thereby Tegisters a g point for his 
strain. ‘Even the culls are profitable!” 

This swine breeder discards weaklings 
when the litter is a day or two old, re- 
ducing the number of culls. Then those 
animals which appear as culls as time 
goes on he feeds with all the skill he 
possesses. He never sells them to other 
farmers. Sometimes he gets two hundred 
pound hogs in six and one-half months, an 
achievement he is not averse to telling. 

He turns these feeding enterprises into 
good advertising. A short time back, for 
example, he marketed eight barrows at 
a little under two hundred days. The 
were such a nice lot that he TIE is | 
f. o. b. shipping point, eighteen cents a 
pound when the market was seventeen 
and one-fourth cents. He tells what the 
feeding costs were in connection with this 
lot of culls. 

Until ten weeks old, the culls were fed 
grain in self-feeders. Thereafter. until six 
months old they were given two pounds a 
day. Then for fifteen days they were fed | 
eight pounds a day. All this time they | 
were on good alfalfa pasture. The grain 
was rolled barley, soaked, which was | 
figured at two and one-half cents a pound. | 
The grain cost per hog was $1.50 for the | 
first ten weeks, the sow’s feed being in- 
cluded. The cost for the next period up | 
to to six months was $5.25. The cost for | 


the final fifteen days was $3. In all 390| 
pounds of barley per hog was fed. The} 
total grain cost was $9.75, which was 


nearly exactly a charge of five cents a 
pound, liveweight. 

Needless to say, this lot of culls was 
very profitable. The breeder did not 
calculate a charge against the alfalfa pas- 
ture, or figure ~* should be allowed for 
upkeep of sow before farrowing. But 
the margin between grain cost and selling 
price was so great that there was ob- 
viously an excellent profit. 

This swine breeder talks sensibly and 
logically about the merits of his plan. 
Purebred hogs, he says, are better for 
market purposes, or their breeding would 
not be justified. Further, the Cessde, 
if he lie knows his business, should be 
a master hand at feeding. He ought, that 
is, to be able to handle culls more ad- 
vantageously than anyone else. If he 
feeds his culls until ready to butclier, he 
is showing faith in his own stock. And the 
lesson is not lost on the prospective pur- 
chaser. The breeder who feeds his own 
culls, and makes money on them, is a 
real business man, the kind of person one 
likes to deal with.—J. B., Colo. 


PROTECTION IN TIME OF NEED 
Continued from page 32 
family will get the full benefit of the in- 
surance. 

In addition to these kinds of policies, 
each company writes many others—old 
age pensions, joint life insurance, life 
annuities, pure endowment, return pre- 
mium, and almost any kind of a policy one 
can imagine. But ninety-five percent of 
the insurance needs come under the classes 
named, and each offers a particular service 
for a ‘particul: ar purpose. The person 
inadequately protected, or who desires 
to make certain of an estate for old age, 
should analyze his problem, and then 
select the kind of policy he needs, getting 
just as big a one as he can afford. 

But more than all else, this is a matter 
that will not stand procrastination. Every 
day hearses are stopping at the homes of 
~ se who a week before were in perfect 

e ealth, Good health cannot be guaranteed 
enty-four hours. The only safe course 








is to prepared. 
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Stock and Crop Account Book. 
is FREE TO YOU. 


YO 


Confer a favor on your 
making this re crop. Don't be 


will 
pair 












Don’t forget to ask for my Farm, 


pocket book by wearing Carhartts Overalls in 


ments. Pay the difference and demand the 
will not supply you with my overalls, made 
write my nearest factory for samples and prices. 


When i in my 


{CARHARTT 


} and witha 
nd wi 

/} 300d ho rse af 
) my own, am 
dl the happiest 

man in theworld 











It 





soon need a new 
of CARHARTT’S 


misled by substitutes and inferior gar- 
nuine Carhartt. If your dealer 


from Carhartt Master Cloth, 








HAMILTON 
CARHARTT 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Michigan 
San Francisco, California 











Name 


rown. 


Hamilton Carhartt, 


ery EE ee 


Pill out and address to factory nearest you. 


Please send me samples and prices of your Carhartt 


Overalis, made from your Carhartt Master Cloth, also 
prices of Carhartt Work Gloves. 


I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Account Book, 





25 Cords a Day 


Easily Sawed By One aes 
Easy to move from cut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery. Saw 
bladeeasily removed. Writefor our low price. 

Cash or Easy Payments, 











B SINT DER Tw ed f.0.b. eee fey 


April carlots per bale $6.65. 
Small lots Seto, later a a 5c per bale per month more. 
rdageC 


ConsumersCo o., Minneapolis, Minn. 





MOTORISTS 


SEND FOR THIS 
A FREE REPAIR BOOK 


A. ot Ss * tells how to make 
d and motor re- 
pairs permanently laa is as easily 





applied as 

SMOOTH- PON. IRON CEMENT NO. 1 

= save you dollars. oz. cans, 

—_ 1 Ib. cans, 50c. At i => 
General Stores. By mail a F< J 


SMOOTHLON M 
Jersey City, N. mr rs: S.A 


SMOOTH-ON 
IRON CEMENT 


ING G3 World’s Ori- 
ginal and Great- 
pendent with no capital 
ad BR. : very —y of the  bestacss taught. W 
today for free catalog. Jomes Nat’! School of Auc- 
tioneering, 54 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Itt. 
Carey M. Jones, President 
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HEN STOCK GOES TO MARKET 


Protective Pointers on Loading and Shipping 


By M. W. BALDWIN 


HE farmer about to ship a carload 

of livestock to the market has a 

problem which is not just as easy 
to solve as it might appear to be, for the 
answer involves the delivery of such stock 
under certain conditions, in order to get 
the most dollars out of it. As a rule, the 
farmer who ships his own stock, does it in- 
telligently and successfully and he needs 
but little advice on the subject. But for 
those who are new at the game, I will give a few of the important 
points involved. 
_ The — of getting your stock to market in good shape 
is one of BO MeaN proportion. Reports of the Western Weighin 
and Inspection Bureau in 1918 show that there was a loss o' 
18,700,000 pounds of fresh beef, due to the death of animals 
in transit. This estimate was based on the Sioux City market 
figures of various classes and weights and the estimation that 
these animals would dress out at sixty percent. That amount 
of beef would be sufficient to keep the people of a city the size 
of Sioux City in fresh meat for a period of three years. It is not 
only a big loss to the public, but it is one of equal importance 
to shippers of livestock and the regrettable part of it all is that 
a large portion of this loss might have been saved. It is to be 
expected that a few animals will die in transit even when they 
receive the best of care, but with proper loading on the part of 
the oe and proper handling by the railroad during the 
period of transportation, the amount of this loss could be cut 
down very materially. 

Of course, the first thing to be done is to properly place your 
order for appropriate equipment. The old way of simply sug- 
gesting to the agent, mm the course of a conversation, or phoning 
to him that a car is wanted, is of no avail at present. It is now 
necessary to place your order for cars in writing, a reasonable 
time in advance of the intended shipping date. In doing this, 
five definite points have to be considered—namely: the number 
of cars, the size of 
cars, kind or type of 





ment in sufficient quantity to take care of 
the normal needs of livestock shippers. 

All hogs and cattle should be delivered 
at the loading station in as natural a 
condition as possible. I mean by that, 
that the practice of keeping stock away 
from salt for several days and then 
salting them immediately before ship- 
ment is courting disaster. Such practice 
means that the stock suffer an unnatural 
thirst and in consequence will be restless and ill at ease, con- 
stantly seeking water and as relief cannot be obtained, they 
are automatically forced to draw on the moisture reserve con- 
tained in the body, which shrinks rapidly. If such animals do 
not obtain relief within a certain time, a reaction sets m and 
when they can get water, are indifferent to it. There are times 
when salting has made the shipper money, but it is only on 
occasions when the railroad haul is short and prompt. As a 
plied to cattle it often acts as a boomerang for it is one of the 
rules at public stoekyards that all stock must be watered be- 
fore being offered for sale. It must be apvarent to those in- 
terested that buyers make a business of sizing up cattle in 
accordance with the amount of fill that they appear to be 
carrying, and I have known of instances where buyers refused 
to put a bid on cattle on account of their carrying an extra- 
ordinary fill. It is well to remember also that stock which take 
on an exaggerated fill today will certainly refuse to drink 
tomorrow—which means that for a day or two after taking 
a salted fill, they will do nothing but shrink. 


Fill Dishonest Even if Successful 


Many farmers who come to the market to buy feeding cattle, 
find fault with the amount of fill they have to buy, but it is 
well to remember that the cattle were shipped in for sale by a 
farmer or ranchman and had access to nothing but hay and 
water on the market. This point is more important than is 
is generally sup- 
posed and I have 








equipment desired, 
intended destination 


of shipment, and 
date of intended 
loading. It is also 
only a matter of 


fairness to the rail- 
roads in placing your 
orde f to state 
whether or not you 
are expecting the car 
to be bedded or 
whether your own 
representative will 
take care of that 
matter. The ques- “il 
tion of what shall be ote 


wy 
7 








gone into it at length 
for this reason. 
The motive for 
attempting a fill is 
dishonest even if 1 
showed up results in 
the end 

There is nothing 
to be gained by over- 
loading. The stand- 
ard car is generally 
called a thirty-six car 
and calls for a mini- 
mum weight of 17,- 
000 pounds of hogs, 
22,000 pounds oi 
cattle or 12,000 








considered ‘‘a reason- 
able notice” of your 
wish for the car must 
always be  deter- 
mined from the conditions surrounding the placement of the 
order and will vary in the different localities. Reasonable notice 
however, frees the carriers from any obligation to furnish the 
ear on or before the date, unless it is ordered a sufficient time in 
advance. 

During the heavy shipping season, cars are almost without 
exception scarce. It is of interest to both the carrier and the 
shipper to utilize the cars to their full capacity. This does not 
mean that you should crowd stock into cars so as to in- 
crease shipping mortality but it does mean that you will gauge 
your car needs accurately so that no time will be wasted after 
your car arrives before it is utilized. It is also very important 
that you keep a record of all steps which you make in ordering 
your Car, as in many cases the collection of legal claims de 
largely upon the ability of the shipper to furnish proof of facts 
involved in the order. 

It is sometimes ne y and quite often the custom for the 
railroads to substitute a different size or type of car than that 
ordered by the shipper. When such substitution is for the 
convenience of the carrier, it is customary for them to protect 
the carload rate and minimum applicable to the size and kind 
of car ordered, always assuming that the car ordered by the 
shipper would have accommodated the shipment. Such 
substitution generally involves such s:tuations as the substitu- 
tion of a double deck car, one deck of which is to be loaded in lieu 
of a single deck car ordered; substitution of two single deck cars 
in lieu of one double deck car ordered; substitution of long car 
in lieu of a short car; substitution of two short cars in lieu 
of a long car ordered. As a general thing, however, the carriers 
are required to furnish upon reasonable demand, suitable equip- 


All stock should be delivered at the loading station in as natural condition as possible. 


pounds of sheep to 
a single deck. Where 
the weigh two 
eli ney and fifty 
pounds or more and the cattle eight hundred pounds or more 
there is no extra danger in loading to the rate of capacity, but 
sheep and lambs can seldom be loaded to the mimimum except- 
ing in the case of large native ewes or wethers and it is wise to 
figure on 10,000 pounds of sheep or lambs as plenty to the deck. 
ay ge See SOs ee Oe ee eee Sey 
rather than overload. Fifty four hi pound hogs will trave] 
more safely under av conditions, than will eighty two 
“yi «om hogs, but during the warm season, it is advisable 

t. 


Inspect your car carefully before loading. See that there are 
nails to tear and maim your stock and that the floor is 
sound. If the car needs cleaning. } sacenenee Som, eens 
bed with sand where possible, and when not possible, bed with 
straw or hay. Bedding is necessary so that the animals can 
foothold. It is usual to hay the rack in shipping 
cattle and to scatter from two to four bushels of she corn 
on the floor of the car for hogs. Many oldtime shippers throw 
in a couple of hundred pounds of coal slack which doubtless 
serves a useful purpose. At certain seasons of the year it has 
been found by experience, that it is better to place the new 
bedding on top of the old without removing the refuse left from 
former shipments. This is especially true in the wintertime. If 
it is your desire to have your car bedded by a carrier, you should 
so state in your car order and when the service is performed 
by them the charge made against you will be $1 per single 
deck and $1.50 per double deck car regardless of what amount 
the carrier may have to pay for the performance of the service. 

The methods of handling for different seasons vary widely. 
During the winter, it is advisable to [Continued on page 119 
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**DELCO-LIGHT is the Best 
Time and Labor Saver 
on My Farm” 


Over 100,000 Delco-Light users were think- 
ing and saying this about Delco-Light. 


From all over the country—North, South, 
East and West came letters telling us of 
the dependable, satisfactory service Delco- 
Light gives—of the time and labor that it 
saves—of the improved living and working 
conditions that it brings to the farm. 


Delco-Light not only furnishes bright clear 
electric light for house and barn, but it 
provides power to pump water, to operate 
the washing machine, the churn, separator 
and other small machinery. 


lt makes farm work easier and more 
pleasant. It makes the farm home more 
attractive and comfortable. 


And it is a paying investment. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


There’s a Satisfied 









A complete electric light and power 
plant for farms and country homes, 
self-cranking—air cooled—ball bear- 


ings—no belts—only one place 


to 


oil—thick plates—long-lived battery. 


Valve-in-Head Motor 
Runs on Kerosene 


User 


near 


you 
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A HANDY TIE 

Many ladies, and seme men, do not 
enjoy entering the stall of a nervous horse 
to untie the halter and back the horse out. 

The cut shows a way to allow the horse 

enter and leave his stall alone while his 
master, or mistress passes up outside the 
stall and slips the end of the halter around 
thru the slit and fastens it to its ring. 
There is an advantage in this plan even 
when the horse is very gentle, for one can 


harness nd unharness with his ‘best 
clothes’”’ on and need not rub against the 
side of the horse in the stall and acquire 

“stable odor.” that does not go well 


with “glad” raiment.—W. D., Mich. 


COLORADO LAMBS SELL AT 


PREMIUM 

Whv do Colorado lamt outsell other 
offerings on the market? This is a question | 
that sheep feeders often ask, when they 


I t buyers pay premium prices for 
lambs from Fort Collins and other Colo- 
rado feedlots A buyer for one of the 
i rye packing concerns was asked why 
they give better prices for this class of 
stock and he replied, “‘simply because they 


dress out better than the general run of | 


offerings.”’ 

Further questioning of the buyer dis- 
closed the fact that the lambs from 
Colorado run more to even quality. This 


is a factor that makes them worth more | 


because they make a better appearance 
when hung in the cooler. The facet 


that they are fatter than the native and | 
fed western stock makes them dress a| 


highs r perce ntage The y have good hard | 
fat as the result of liberal grain feeding | 
in the feedlots after running on pasture | 
during the summer months 

‘How much better will they dress than 
the native stock?” the buver was ked 
“Why | would ficu on al verage they 
woul eld t to three percent better 
Based on the pri ve have paid for} 
icl tock, altho the look high, they 
figure cheap in the end As a rule each 
point better dressing yield, figured on a} 
S1Y¥ to S20 mounts to bout SIXty 
cents per hundred and t higher prices 
the premium would be greate! That is 
why killers can afford to pay higher | 
price for the Colorado offerings,” he 
( mtinued. 


lo get the xact points that make Colo- 
do offermgs more desirable, additional 
questions were asked and it was found 


that the pelts are a better comme reial 
ommodity than those from natives and 
ther western offerings. They have a very 
thin skin and run more even than most 
ff rings The wool Ss one half b lood | 


ck, which is worth more than the| 


MT run, 

Che most important factor, howeve n | 

1 the packer’s st indpoint seems to be | 

dressing quality of the offeri ngs One | 
f the buyers was heard to remat k that he 
inted to buy a few loads of Colorado 


mbs to bring up the dressing on his 
tire day’s buy. In these words he ad- 
mitted that he was not satisfie ] with the 
lrove of stock he had purchased and 


nted to mix in some bette donieans 
ke the sheet for the dav show up better. 
his should have a moral for native 
sheep feeders. On that acrount they 
should endeavor to make their stock as 
even as possible, and get the good fat on 
them. When a packer buyer goes thru a 
drove of sheep and handles them he 
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Rugged Tires for Rugged Service 


In rural districts where repair shops are 
few and far between, Star Tires are strong 
favorites. 


And here are a few reasons why: 

Extra quantities of the very finest 
materials are used to build in extra 
thousands of miles of dependable ser- 
vice. There's not an ounce of reclaimed 
or substitute rubber used. 

There's an extra ply of fabric; thick 
toughened side walls; and an unusually 
thick, tough tread. 

A binder strip of special rubber welds 
tread and carcass into an inseparable 
unit. 


When you use Star Tires, you use fewer 


tires, because you buy better tires. 

One Star will prove it. Write us for 
the name of the nearest Star Tire dealer, and 
literature describing Star Tires and Tubes. 


The Star Rubber Company 


AKRON, OHIO 


New York Chicago Kansas City, Mo. 
226W.S52ndSt. 1841S. Wabash Ave. 1922Grand Ave. 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
Peachtree St. 2218-2220 Main St. 





Made by 
Aktron’s Master Tire 









Withstand loads 
and strains far 































Red Star Tubes 


finest pure rubber, extra 
heavy—tlast as long as your 
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HAVE started thousands of breeders on the road to 
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the original big gopensess 





& The Gilson Insures 


It is the ony mixer 








charged from the right 
side and discharged to 
the left. You can't. afford 


hand 
methods or inferior mixers 


id te: 
° heels 
< iH mak ' i $ 
See | | GUSON, Complete $58 
Chicage bic f batch, 
M E A D Dept. H-129 Chicage a. - aw ty of 


cement, with a 1 to6mix in 10 
hours. Thesmallest engine 












full capacity. Mixes anyt 
from very dry to slush— 
concrete, mortar or plaster, 
Built entirely of iron and 
steel. 


WRITE for a copy of our tl- 
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EES desired the 
should 


od at once. Now ship- 
spring orders. 4... hogs are actually 

Sin eves tate, growthy and prolific. Write 

Mention this paper. 

THE BLUE HOG BREEDING (€0., Wilmington, Bass. 
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knows whether they are fat or not and 
regulates his bids accordingly. Of course 
there are both native and fed western 
stock that will sell as high as Colorado 
offerings because they dress just as well. 
But a lot of the offerings are lacking 
in quality and finish, which makes them 
appeal low when con pared with the 
high prices paid for premium lots.—J. C. 
GIVE THE SCRUBBY PIG A BATH 

Last year I had over one hundred pigs 
farm. One day one of the number, 
a Chester W hite, be gan to mope and lose 
appetite. I isola ted the pig 


I immediate ly 
and solight in various ways to restore It to 


on my 


its former vigor. sut it grew worse and 
worse, assuming sickly, sad-eyed ex- 
pression that indicate an exceedingly 


It lost weight, seemingly 
shriveled in size, took on long, shs AEB hair, 
and in every way looked like a “goner. 
One morning in disgust I was just on the 
point of applying the axe when a neighbor 
happened along. He obse rved the sickly 
looking pig and smiled. “Not much of a 
pig,’ he remarked, “but maybe a bath 
would bring him out of the kinks.” JI 
was interested and made inquiry as to the 
effects of a bath. The man told me that 
he had known a number of cases in which 
a warm, soapsuds bath had completely 
restored scrawny, ailing pigs to health. I 
determined thereupon to try the experi- 
ment upon the sickly Chester White. 
Here is what I did and the result. 

[ warmed five gallons of rainwater and | 
dissolved in it a cake of soap. I armed 
myself with a scrubbrush and sever: al 
drying cloths. Much against his will M1 
Piggy was held in the water and thobely 
washed, To my astonishment I found that 
his skin was crusted and caked with oily 
dirt and that it was almost as tough and 
rigid as rawhide. In a few moments this 
dirt was completely removed and the skin 
underneath appeared white and clean. It 
also became soft and pliable. Piggy was 
thor ily rinsed and dried and given a 
place in the warm sunshine. The effects 
vere almost immediate. His appetite 
returned, the sad look disappeared from 
his eyes, and he again began to manifest 
i lively interest in his surroundings. I 
noticed, too, that the flies stopped swarm- 
Within a month he was as 


unthrifty pig. 


ing over him. 


fat and sleek as any pig in the drove. 
\side from being slightly undersized one 


would ma ke little difference between him 


and his litter mates. 
[ find upon inquiry among hog raisers 
that a hide bound condition ts a frequent 


cause of unthriftiness and that bathing is 


reg irded as exct edingly beneficial. Un- 
iestionably a pig whose skin is caked and 
matted with oil dirt cannot make its best 


growtl nder normal conditions serateb- 


{ 
ing and wallowing keeps the skin clean 
nd pliable. When, however, nature does 
not perform this duty, resort mus st be had | 
to soap and water. In the writer’s case a! 


cake of soap and twenty minutes’ time | 
saved a pig la iter worth $35. It may not | 
ilways work, but it’s worth trying, any- 
way. E. \. 


OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
Centinued from page 66 
one community prizes are awarded to the 
boys with the largest number of rat-tails. 
It is a good idea. The fact is, a farmer 
could actually afford to pay a bounty to 
youngsters, who will go after rats with 
vim. Offer a prize and it seems like energy 
is redoubled and a way will be found te 
rid the place of rats. A boy will do any- 
thing for a quarter, and that is one-eigth 
the amount the rat will cost next year if 


he isn’t killed. 
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The Starting and Lighting Battery 
That Goes into Your Car to Work 


There is no ‘‘perhaps”’ about the « x{de”. Thirty- 
two years of battery building experience guarantees 
the enduring rightness of its every detail. It is built 
to perform—smoothly, powerfully, dependably. 





“Exide” Service is equally practical. It meets every 
need of every make of starting and lighting battery. 
There is an “€xide” Service Station near you. Ad- 
dress and copy of ‘‘ Nine Points of “Exide” on request. 


Den’t forget that there is an “Exide” Battery 
especially made for your House Lighting Plant. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 








1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kanses City St. Louis Detroit Rochester 
Specie! Canadian Representatives, Chas. £. Goad Engineering Co.,Ltd. Toronto and Montrea 
; LOOK FOR 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THIS SIGN 




















“Book FREE 
in Baling This Year 


Profits 
Get FREE BOOK now! we how big crops, hi rices and 
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THE MARE AND THE COLT 
: As the period for weaning the colt ar- 
; rives (from 4 to 5 months of age being 
the approved time), the dam requires 
ireful attention, in order that her powers 
rw producing and rearing her offspring 
n the future are not impaired ; the 
proper care and feeding of the colt ar 
important, so that a good foundation for 
1 strong, useful animal may be laid 
the beginning. 
While the mare will need be 
’ fed, better results in drying up her milk- 
flow au complished by kee ping her 
ff the most succulent gra ning and feeds, 
giving her more of the drier gr: na 
vughages. Draw the milk from her udder 
e a day for the first week of the wean- 
period (oftener, if profuse 
1 week from that time, on. 
re moderately, but av 
and overheating. 
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also, 







well 





to 
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. n I twice 
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rd 
With the colt. even 


exer 1 in han 


cred 
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greater caro I 
it at 
in its 


than wit! 





manner 
the 


he 
time, 
of livin 
mare. 

the 
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Is mut h 





Let the 
rt if 
mare aiter one 
will find it all 
milk-flow of the 
gain, perhaps « 
her mammary shania. At 
be hard to dry up again. 
We keep the colt in a well-ventilated 
barn, or some other close enclosure, for 
two or three days at the beginning of the 
After two or three days, 
at least one companion ) 
it can get some 
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to the 


ing be 





wean 
the colt 
Starts to weaning it, you 

harder to wean: the 
m will be started 
\using complications of | 
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once gets 
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weaning-period. 
it 18 placed (with 
in a good lot, where 
ind plenty of water. 
vided, and it is fed 
dampened to prevent choking; 
half-gallon to a gallon 
und age of the colt), twice 
f shelled cked evening, 
with a pint of bran or half-pint of oilmeal, 
in ration. Some clean, 
pplied, ll plenty of 
Salt is kept where 
lick it at will, 
idded to his grain 


\ trough is pro- 
slightly 
from a 


some oats, 


a day. 
corn at 


A quart 


or cra 


completes the gr 
bright roughage 
gr is not availabk 
the little fellow can 
sprinkle of it be 
feed 

Now the time to handle the colt, 
vile it is not strong enough to je rk one 
bout and perhaps injure | We slip 
he halter. on it, teaching to lead and 
indled in variou vs. Light harness 
rt buckled on if, to accustom It to straps 
d buckles In this way, it 
entle and tractabk and will 
ut to work when it is old enough 
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can 
is 
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n W 
be comes 
be easily 
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TANKAGE 

Rich in protein, calcium and 
phorus, tankage is excelled only by skim- 
milk and buttermilk in producing thrifty 
growth and large gains in hogs 

lank ge made from fresh 
scraps, fat trimmings and scrap 
These are thoroly cooked In large 
tanks, under steam pressure, 
eparates the fats from the rest of the 
material. After the mass has settled the 
which is yet liquid is drawn off. The 
then dried, being agitated mean- 
is ground to a fine 
at the various 


phos- 


meat 
bones. 


steel 


Is 


fat 
residue 
while ; nd af 
meal Chis work is 
packing plants 

rhe product sacked and sold 
is tankage, meat meal and meat scraps. 
It contains from 40 to 60 percent or more 
of erude protein and from to 10 
percent of fat As it has been thoroly 
one under steam pressure it comes out 

the tan! sterilized product and be- 


1s 
ter cooling 
done 





now 





one 
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‘gueaS 
=> hampion = 


80% Tractor 
Equipment 


ORKING under full load ten 
to twelve hours at a stretch, 
the tractor gives spark plugs 








their most severe test. 
| Champion Spark Plugs with 
their famous No. 3450 Insulator 


are so universally recognized as the 
plugs best adapted to fit these un- 
usual conditions of shock, heat and 
itemperature changes that they 
|have been chosen as factory equip- 
ment on 80°, of all the tractors 
being built today. 


There is a Champion Spark Plug 
for every type of motor ear, truck, 
tractor, motorcycle and stationary 
lengine. Order a from your 
| dealer today. 


set 


Be sure the name Champion 
is on the Insulator and the 


World Trade Mark on the Box 


‘Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio 





Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


according to size | 








Water is the life-bl6od of the farm. 
Experienced farmers know that a continuous 
fresh water supply isa vital necessity of the farm. 
Because of its absolute dependability for 
pumping service, users call the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 
Farm Pump Engine 


the “Heart of the Farm.” By supplying an 
abundance of fresh water, the Farm Pump 
Engine pays for itself in a short time by the 
extra milk, beef, pork, eggs and garden truck 
produced. 


Catalog 17-A gives helpful information on farm 
water supply. Write for it today. 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
Established 1840 Builders of Farm Engines 
50 Seal St., Madison, Wisconsin 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material a 


Up to 25% Saving or More 

































Thus writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
Others have done as well for years with an 











You alone, with one team,can 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours, | © YOu. Don*teven consider need at until tt you havesen® 
Drills through rock. Can cupely with en- | & Complete list of what ve car estimate 
pools wanted. Demand for Neincreas-| by Teturn ME RS 
r Write for catalog and easy terms. 'ARME RS LU} BER CO. 
Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Bex 356| 2401 BOYD 














cause of its dryness there is but small 
danger of spoiling. 
lankage ought not make up more than 
10 percent of the pig’s ration. 
lso be fed in lesser quantities to younger 
stock. 


R. M. G. 


THE COOPERATIVE CORPORATION 
Continued from page 20 


others, usually obtain funds for fixed in- | 


vestment from sale of stock and the av- 
cumulation of a surplus. For current 
expenses they have to rely more or less 
on borrowing, the extent depending on 


whether or not they make advances to | 


members on produce delivered or growing 
in the field. 

Money is most often borrowed from 
banks on pledges of individuals or on the 
association’s own notes either “single 
name” or backed up by warehouse re- 
ceipts, or sureties of individual members. 
For this reason many societies have a 
banker on the board of directors. Many 
associations require loans from their mem- 
bers. Others obtain advances from com- 
mission houses. But this is a bad practice 
as they have to guarantee to sell about 
three-fourths of their produce thru the 
houses on which they draw. Cooperative 
concerns often meet a severe test in getting 
sufficient funds to buy the members’ corn 
or to make advances on his growing crop 
of melons, without going on the rocks. 


It should | 


Mixed with regular feeds it has a | 
tendency to keep the bowels open.— | 





SUC 


Dixon's 677 is un- 
equalled for trans- 
mission and differ- 
ential. Alsotry 
Dixon's famous Cup 
Grease and otber 
Dixon lubricants. 
Allin bandy red 


cans 





Here is one of the chief reasons for em-| 
ploying a good manager—and allowing | 


him to manage. ot ; 
One of the worst difficulties encoun- 


tered in cooperative businesses is like this: | 


Henry Jones, who belongs to the coopera- 
tive association has some steers to sell. 


He goes to the manager and asks what he | 


can get for them. He is told, say, sixteen 
cents. He meets a local cattle buyer, who 
has learned the association’s price and 
who offers him sixteen and one-half cents. 
Jones sells to him. : 

If much of this is done, it will obviously 
wreck the enterprise. The way to get | 
around such difficulties is to provide in the | 
by-laws that Henry Jones, or others in | 
like situation, shall turn these bids over to | 
the association, to be filled out of his own 
stock. Jones will get the higher _— and 
the dealer will soon get tired of swelling | 
the turnover of the society. 

These and other obstacles in the way 
f cooperation are often ignored by en- 
thusiasts. We hear on every hand the 
praises of cooperation but indiscriminate 
preaching of the doctrine will not neces- 
sarily result in great good. Cooperaton 
must conform to good business practice 
ind it must have conditions favorable 
to its growth before it can succeed. Co- 
operation is not a magic formula, which will 
automatically heal all our ills. It is a 
matter of slow growth and of education. 
We cannot expect agriculture to be 
revolutionized over night by merely pro- 
nouncing fairy syllables. 

The scientific principles of . cooperative 
business methods are receiving thoro in- 
vestigation at the hands of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and by 
the land grant colleges and other agen- 
cies. Practical forms for constitutions and 
by-laws, systems of accounts, and hand- 
books on management have been prepared 
by experts for the guidance of experi- 
menters in the cooperative field. 

The cooperative corporation is getting 
on a firm and permanent footing in this 
country. I venture the prediction that it 
will be as familiar in agriculture fifty years 
hence as the capitalistic corporation in 
iron smelting today. 





Any heifers due to calve this spring? 
Better keep a close watch on them, for 
heifers sometimes need assistance at 

ilving time. Neglect may result in the 
‘oss of both the calf, and the heifer. 








Teas Wane 
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Keep Your Gears Young 

Worn gears will 

rob any car of its youthful pep and power. 
Dixon’s helps to postpone the day when your 

car just drags itself along and you have to turn it 

in for a small allowance. 
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Your car is as old as its gears. 


DON 


LUBRICANT 


When you put Dixon’s into your differential and trans- 
mission cases, you give your gears a smooth, velvety, wear- 
resisting film of lubricant that positively prevents friction 
And it stays put! No “squeezing out” under pressurel No 
breaking up under heat or congealing in cold weather! 

Once you use Dixon’s you'll become a Dixon fan, like 
hundreds of thousands of other motorists, because, 

—it saves gasoline—red uces upkeep—prevents excessive wear— 
cuts down noise—makes smoother, easier, faster miles. 

See what your dealer says about Dixon’s. Hehasitfor you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established 1827 Dept. 59 Jersey City, N. J. 
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ENGINES 
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The 
Saw on 
s 


Lever 


goes anywhere. One man 
tes. Absolute control The Money M 


er FREE 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1615 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


saw. Best 


Gives full 









An 
When You Want it 


For High Tension Ignition Engines. High Tension 
is the Hot Spark, Sure Fire Igniti 








ything You Want in the 





Immediate Shipment(/ 


I make nothing but engines “Slagy 
—sell direct at lowest fac- i 

tory prices. Stationery ™ | 
Engines, Portable ma 
gines, Portable Power Saw-Rigs 
and One-Man Lever Control 
Drag Saws for sawing logs. You 
can any size engine you 
want, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22, or 80 H.P. 
Gasolineor Gas. Cash or Easy Terms. 


My Prices Are Lowest 
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tion—the only satisfac- 
tory ignition for 
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and 








Maker—saws 40 to 50 cords of wood 
in 10 hours, meaky oats SO aaas 


for prices on complete outfits for or 
kerosene with Bi 'H Ignition, 
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~and this old OilPull 
started in 19OO9 


OilPull durability, so thor- 
oughly proved during the last 
eleven years, has no better 
example than the performance 
of this old Rumely tractor— 
No. 174—one of the first Oil- 
Pulls built "way back in 1909. 


C. J. Chandler, Lincoln, 
Kansas, the present owner, 
has used it continuously for 
nineseasons—threshing, plow- 
ing, pulling hedge, trees and 
stumps, and many other jobs. 


As he tells the story—"We 
bought it second hand in 1911 
and have used it continuously 
for nine years. The only 
renewed parts of the motor in 
these nine years are four pis- 
ton rings, and the motor is still 
running as good as new. 


“I don’t believe my OilPull 
will be worn out in the next 
ten years. It seems to run 
better each season. I don’t 
try to make any great records 
although we average forty to 


fifty days’ threshing per sea- 
son, besides the other work. 

“I have threshed right by 
the side of other makes of 
tractors and have noticed that 
the other fellows do not oper- 
ate on kerosene nearly as 
satisfactorily as the OilPull.” 

Scores of other old OilPulls, 
which have been operated 
continuously even longer than 
No. 174 offer proof of OilPull 
quality. 

And fundamentally the same 
design that made possible 
these outstanding examples 
of stamina and endurance is 
built into the OilPulls that you 
buy this year—the same prin- 
ciples of oil burning, oil cooled, 
two cylinder, low speed, heavy 
duty motor, Spur gear trans- 
mission, straight membered 
frame—the features that have 
stood the test of over eleven 
years of field performance. 

The big, 80-page OilPull 
catalog is yours for the asking. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 


ADVANCE~RUMELY 








WHY NATIVE LAMBS LOSE OUT 


Importance of Docking and Castrating Market Lambs 


By TOM C. STONE 


ARMERS of the cornbelt states lose 
thousands of dollars annually thru their 
failure to castrate and dock market lambs. 

Why will the same farmer castrate a bull calf, 
a boar pig or a stud colt and fail to castrate 
the ram fab? Profits from sheep may be 
materially increased by correcting this neglect. 

If highest returns are realized from sheep, 
the flockmaster must give very careful at- 
tention to both the lamb and wool crop. The 
meat side of the industry is of great importance 
and bears a direct relation to the profits from 
the flock. A desirable lamb carcass must first 
be the result of good breeding; second, the 
result of proper feeding; and third, the result 
of castration and docking of the lamb. The 
most desirable and also the most profitable 
lamb carcass cannot be produced from an un- 
castrated, undocked lamb. 

Agencies interested in the sheep business 
ire making an effort to educate the American 
public to eat more lamb. If this effort is a 
marked success, lambs must be properly bred, 
properly fed, and the carcasses of a desirable 
character. The competitive prices of beef, pork 
ind lamb are on equal footing, and thus the 
larger consumption of lamb depends upon 
its being as palatable and tender as beef or 
pork when served on the table. Altho much 
has been said and written on this subject, it has been estimated 
that over fifty percent of the native lambs come to market 
indocked and uncastrated. The remark, “What a trashy lot 
of natives,” is often heard in the sheep houses of the leading 
markets. This may be explained by the fact that lambs come 
to market from the farm states weighing all the way from 
forty to one hundred and forty pounds, uneastrated, undocked, 
part fat and part lean and showing no uniformity in weight, 
quality or condition. The custom of docking all lambs and the 
castration of all males is almost universal in the west and to 
this, in a large measure, may be attributed the fact that lambs 
produced on our western ranges outsell native lambs at the 
market on the average of $1 to $1.50 more per hundred weight. 
It is true that uniformity in breeding is a factor in favor of the 
western lambs. It is certain that, had the western floekmaster 
not found castration and docking of lambs highly profitable, 
these operations would not be so universally practiced in that 
great lamb producing section. 

In addition to the added market value of these lambs as 
killers, it should also be noted that if they fre not in good 
killing condition, feeders will be anxious to buy them. This is 
not true of ram lambs. Wether lambs make better gains than 
ram lambs. Every feeder knows that the more quiet his lambs 
can be kept, the greater the gains in weight. The presence of 
even a few rams causes restlessness in the entire flock. They 
are constantly riding and chasing all the other sheep and lambs. 
They not only turn the feed they consume into fuel for exercise 
but prevent all the others from making the best use of their 
feed. 

Buyers generally discriminate against the undocked and un- 
castrated lambs. This is especially true when lambs are mar- 
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Cutting off end of scrotum 














Pulling out testicles with adhering cords 


keted in summer and fall months. It is true that when lambs 
are marketed in the spring or early summer there is not much 
difference made in price between these and the docked and 
castrated lambs. A service is rendered the sheep industry as a 
whole, when the buyers put a premium on the better grade 
of lambs. Some country buyers and packer buyers have failed 
to do this in the past. It is hoped that a greater difference in 
price will be made in the future. 

Quite a number of letters have been received from various 
commission houses relative to the value of docking and castra- 
tion of lambs. The following letter was received from a leading 
Omaha firm: “In reply to your letter of January 6th, I will 
say that in regard to docking and eastrating lambs, this is very 
necessary, especially where the lambs are grazed thru the sum- 
mer and fattened later in the fall. If you are raising early lambs 
for the Easter market or early spring market it is not strictly 
necessary, but it is always the best practice. When lambs are 
carried thru the summer and arrive at the market weighing 
from eighty to one hundred pounds the packers often make a 
difference from $2 to $3 per one hundred weight on buck lambs, 
and should any of them be too thin to go to the packers at fat 
= no one will buy them as feeders, so whatever is thrown out 
has to be sold at cull prices. You cannot urge too strongly the 
importance of docking and castration of market lambs.” A 
Chicago firm writes as follows: “If your sheep men ship their 
lambs to market when they are three or four months of age, it 
does not make much difference whether they are docked and 
castrated or not, but if they let them run until they get older, 
say from five to six months, as a great many of your sheep men 
do, when they arrive here they are great big, coarse, thin stuff 
and seem on the sheep rather than the lamb order, and usually 

sell from $1 to $2 per one hundred weight less 








Docking with knife 


Simple arrangement to use in bara 
for docking. 


Note position of 
knife and thumb 





than the castrated lambs.” 

Further evidence might be given to show the 
attitude of buyers toward these practices, but 
it is not necessary at this time. 

Lambs can best be docked and castrated 
when they are about two weeks of age. In 
some cases it may be the best to let a few 
days elapse between the docking and castra- 
tion of lambs. If the knife or docking irons are 
used one man may hold the lamb and the other 
may feel where the joints are and push the skin 
on the tail back towards the body of the lambs 
so as to leave some surplus skin to grow over 
the stub, and then cut the tail at a joint 
about one and one-half inches from the body 
If any lamb should bleed too much, a piece of 
cord may be tied very tightly around stub 
of the tail. This will prevent bleeding. The 
string must be removed in afew hours or the tail 
will slough off. If the tail is seared with hot 
irons or pinchers, there will be no loss of blood 
Older lambs and sheep may be docked suc- 
cessfully with docking irons. The irons or 
pinchers should be heated to a cherry red heat 
One should do the work slowly and should 
not heat the iron too hot. If the iron is heated 
to the proper temperature the wound will 
heal just as readily (Continued on page 89 
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The Midwest Utilitor is a sound in- 
vestment for any man who makes his 
living from the soil. 


Its range of usefulness is practically 
unlimited. 


The more intensively soil is worked 
the more need you have for the Utilitor 
and the less you can afford animal power. 


This reliable little power unit cuts soil 
production costs to the bone. It does its 
work fast and clean and, if need be, can 
stick on the job, day and night, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days out of the year. 


A Sound Labor-Saving Device of Practical 
Mechanical Value 


The Utilitor is just as practical for belt 
work as it is for work in the field. 


At this time prompt deliveries can be 
made through our dealers. However, 
each day sees the demand for the Utilitor 
taxing our production facilities more and 
more and to avoid disappointment you 
should place your order soon. 


Complete information relative to the 
Utilitor on request. 


Address Sales Division O. 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 




















Operating Corn Straddle-Row 
Sheller—One of 


Many Belt Uses 


Indispensable on 
Estates and Golf 
Links 





Cultivation for 
Young Shrubbery 





lown. 












Runs Washing Utilitor ting 
Machine—Churn or ree-Row 
Cream Separator Seeder 


I raise 


Level?___ 





























MIDWEST 
ENGINE CO 


Sales Div. O. 


Gentlemen: 


I would liketo have 
you send me descrip- 
tive catalog on the 
Utilitor and imple- 
ments. Iam also interes- 
ted to learn how Ican use 


the Utilitor profitably on 





my place. Iunderstand this 
information will be supplied 
without obligation on my part. 


acres. Hilly? 


horses 








. lemplcy—__—___men 


mules. 
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THE KANSAS FEEDINC TESTS 
Centinued from page 70 

te indicate the relative value of alfalfa 

hay and silage and the ability of steers 

to put on gains on grass after they 

had been wintered on alfalfa hay as 


compared to cattle that had been win-| 


tered on silage showed that the silage- 
ottonseed meal fed youngsters made a 
yuarter of a pound a day more growth 
than did those receiving alfalfa hay, and 
each one hundred pounds of growth made 
on silage and cottonseed meal cost only 
$13.54 compared to $22.37 for each one 
hundred pounds made on alfalfa hay. 
Feeding Experiments With Hogs 

When corn is soaring around the $1.50 
per bushel mark one of the questions that 
comes into the mind of the tooder of hogs 
is as to whether there are not other 
grains which can be substituted for it. 
While corn is the main crop of most of 
the central west states, in many sections 
other grains are also prominent, which if 
they could be substituted satisfactorily for 
corn, would prove a big aid in hog raising. 
It was to determine the value of wheat, 
barley, and rye as substitutes for corn that 
experiments were carried on during the 
past few months with two hundred and 
forty hogs. The first was a trial comparing 
shelled corn with barley prepared in three 
different ways. Tankage was fed as a sup- 
plement with both corn and barley and 
the pigs had good alfalfa pasture at the 
rate of fifteen pigs per acre. Dry ground 
barley, soaked ground barley and soaked 
whole barley were fed each to a lot of ten 
pigs. Dry shelled corn was used in feeding 
nother lot which served as a check for 
the gains made from the barley. The table 
gives the relative efficiency of the three 
methods. 

The results would indicate that at the 


to pigs. Contrary to some previous ex- 
periments carried on at other stations, 
whole wheat and tankage did much bet- 
ter than ground wheat and tankage. The 
addition of tankage improved the ration 
over the use of wheat alone. 

Rye is another grain which is not much 
used as a feed for hogs but which has 
possibilities along those lines. It was 
tried out at the same time the wheat tests 
were made, the same plan and similar pigs 
being used. A mixture of ground wheat 
and ground rye, fifty percent of each, gave 
a greater gain than ground corn and 
tankage and also gave the best returns 
of any lot fed rye in spite of the fact that 
tankage was not included in the ration. 
Even with tankage added, it seems that 
wheat and rye tended to supplement each 
other better than corn and rye. Ground 
rye fed with tankage did not prove quite 
as efficient as ground corn and tankage 
since it took more pounds of feed per one 
hundred pounds of gain. The results 
would indicate that a ration com of 
equal parts of corn and rye could not be 
recommended for feeding pigs in drylot 
even when supplemented with tankage. 
The poorest gain of all was made by a 
mixture of fifty percent of ground rye and 
fifty percent wheat shorts without the 
adding of tankage. More feed for each 
one hundred pounds of gain was used and 
thruout the experiment the pigs were in 
thin flesh and evidently in poor condition. 
As given by those in charge the deductions 
from this experiment in Ending rye, seem 
to be—first, wheat and rye seem to make 
a much better combination than either 
corn and rye or rye and wheat shorts; 
second, ground rye and tankage form a 
fairly good ration so far as gains are con- 
cerned but the rough coats of the pigs 
indicate that they are not in as good health 





prices at which corn has been selling the 
past season it has been a cheaper feed for 
voung growing pigs than barley. However, 
since the commercial demand for barley 
has been reduced much more than that for 
corn by prohibition, it may become an 
economical substitute for corn. The results 
would indicate that soaking ground barley 
did not improve the grain under conditions 
as used. The dry ground barley lot came 
the nearest coming up to the standard of 
corn of any of the bunches. According to 
Professor E. F. Ferrin who had charge of 
the test, based upon the results of this 
trial with an average price of corn at $1.40 
r two and one-half cents per pound, 
dry ground barley to make one hundred 
pounds of gain at the same cost as the 
corn, should be valued at $2.18 per 
hundred or $1.05 per bushel, soaked 
ground barley at $1.85 per hundred or 
‘9 cents per bushel, while soaked whole 
barley would be worth still less, $1.77 


as lots fed corn or wheat; third, rye is a 
grain quite inferior to other grains for 
feeding hogs in drylot. 

Further experiments were run to de- 
termine the value of grain sorghum for 
both growing and fattening pigs. 

These tests would indicate that sor- 
ghum may well be used as a valuable aid 
in solving the feeding problem in western 
Kansas as well as portions of other states 
having similar conditions. 

Two Experiments On Sheep Raising 
Two bunches of western lambs were 
brought into the state college and fed to 
determine the relative value of sorghum 
grains in the finishing of lambs to the 
desirable weight to best meet the demands 
of packers. The first bunch consisted of 
two hundred close wool Idaho lambs. 
These were divided into five lots of forty 
head each, care being taken to get each 
one as uniform in weight, conformation 
and quality as possible. When the test 


$2.86 
than where it was not used. 
analysis, the oilmeal lot made a profit of 
one cent per lamb, while the lot fed no 
oilmeal lost seventeen cents per lamb. The 
results of the third lot showed that when 
linseed oilmeal and ensilage was added to 


per hundred or 85 cents per bushel. 


Another test was run to determine the 
value of shrunken wheat as a substitute 
for corn in the hogs’ ration. 
wheat is offered on the market at a big 
discount from the value of plump, well- 
matured wheat and yet it has a greater 
protein content and consequently a higher 
The shrunken wheat for 
the test was purchased at $1.80 per bushel. 
Che pigs used were mostly of May farrow 
nd had been running on alfalfa pasture 
ip until the time the experiment was 
vigs were fed in dry- 
on wheat made more 
ficient gains than the lots fed on corn. 
ompared with corn the wheat gave from 
hve to ten percent greater gain when fed 


feeding value. 


started, when the 


its. All the lots fec 


Shrunken 


was begun these averaged about fifty-six 
pounds and they were fed for a period of 
sixty-four days. There were four objects 
in running this test. First, to determine 
the relative merits of hand feeding versus 
self feeding free choice. Second, to de- 
termine the relative value of shelled corn 
and ground corn when handfed with oil- 
meal, alfalfa and silage. Third, to de- 
termine the value of shelled corn versus 
whole barley when handfed with oilmeal, 
alfalfa hay and silage. Fourth, to find out 
whether or not it is possible to feed stock 
tonic to lambs on full feed. The results of 
the test quoting Prof. A. M. Paterson who 
had these experiments in charge, show 
that self-fed lambs made .03 of a pound 
greater average daily gain at a cost of 
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$2.75 more to make one hundred pouncs 
of gain and the profit per lamb wes 
twenty-four cents less in the selffed |: 
than in the handfed lot. The lambs fed 
shelled corn made .01 pounds greater 
average daily gain at a cost of sixty-one 
cents less to make one hundred pounds 
gain and the net profit per lamb was nine 
cents less in the ground corn lot than in 
the shelled corn lot. When the corn fed 
and barley fed lots were compared the 
former made .05 of a pound greater aver- 
age daily gain at a cost of $2.36 less to 
make one hundred pounds gain and the 
profit. per lamb was eighty-two cents more 
than in the latter. 

When stock tonic was fed replacing 
salt, to lambs selffed shelled corn, oil- 
meal, alfalfa and silage, the results showed 
that the lambs fed the tonic made .01 
pound less average daily gain at a cost of 
twenty-seven cents more to make one 
hundred pounds gain and the profit was 
fourteen. cents less. 

A second test was run using two hun- 
dred forty-five growthy, long open wool 
lambs. hese were divided into seven 
lots of thirty-five each and they weighed 
seventy-three pounds at the beginning of 
the test. They were fed thirty days and 
at the close weighed about eighty-eight 

unds. The objects in this test were: 
‘irst, to determine the relative value of a 
ration of shelled corn, oilmeal, alfalfa and 
corn silage when the corn and oilmeal were 
handfed and when selffed. Second, to 
determine the value of adding linseed 
oilmeal when the corn and oilmeal is 
selffed free choice with a ration of alfalfa 
hay and silage. Third, to determine the 
value of linseed oilmeal and silage when 
fed with shelled corn and corn silage, and 
fourth, to find out whether or not corn 
gluten feed can be substituted for linseed 
oilmeal when the gluten is fed in larger 
amounts. Fifth, to determine the value of 
linseed oilmeal when added to a ration of 
shelled corn, alfalfa hay and silage and 
last to find out whether or not silage and 
straw will replace alfalfa hay when fed 
with shelled corn. Selffed and handfed 
lots made the same average daily gain of 
.55 pounds. But the selffed lot cost 
$3.47 less to make one hundred pounds 
gain. Due to the difference in selling price 
the selffed lot made a profit of one cent 
per lamb, while the handfed lot lost four 
cents per lamb. In the bunch to which 
linseed oilmeal was fed, the lambs made 
a greater daily gain of .01 a pound. The 
cost where linseed oilmeal was used was 
ater per hundred pounds gain 
In the final 


the ration, the lambs made .08 of a pound 


reater average daily gain. The cost of one 
vundred pounds gain, was $1.49 less and 


the lambs lost forty cents less per head. 
When corn gluten feed was substituted for 
linseed oilmeal, .01 of pound less daily 
average gain was made. 
corn gluten lot, costs eleven cents more to 
make one hundred pounds gain while the 
loss in the oilmeal lot was three cents 
greater per lamb. This was due to the 
greater selling price of the corn gluten 
lot due to highe 


However, the 


r finish. 


up, when oilmeal was 


In the fifth 


added to the ration, the lambs made .12 of 
a pound greater average catty gain. The 
eost of one hundred poun 

ninety-six cents less and the lot fed no 


gain was 





he wd . a. x = ng oilmeal lost seventy-one cents more per 
Initial weight................ eae 37.47 36.35 37.57 — ata ene: we hy — vr oth at 
Feed required for where alfalfa hay was fed, ambs made 
7 Shelled corn 306 .78 a greater average daily gain of .10 of a 
Soaked whole barley........ o> eee 433 01 pound. However, the vost of one hundred 
pone oa pestay. 413.87 a gain was $1.46 less where no al- 
ry ground barley , a 352.15 * tiem alfa hay was fed. The silage and straw 
Tankage...... 28.78 26.17 31.69 32.74 =e 
Sone wee oh bonis 335.56 378.56 44556 465 75 lambs, broke even, while the alfalfa lambs 
Relative efficiency of various rations on basis of least amount of feed required for 100 nds gain | lost eighty-nine cents per head, due to 
IN o> ota tee nn oth sans 100.00 88.69 75.31 72-01 more finish and higher selling prices. 
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HE “HOLT-TREATED” track is typical of the 
lasting quality and endurance built into every part 
of the “Caterpillar” Tractor. 


All sources of supply were thoroughly investigated to 
find the toughest, strongest, most homogeneous steel 
castings that could be had, for Holt track shoes. 


Even these superior castings are all ‘“‘Holt-treated”’ in electrically 
controlled furnaces—subjected to closely regulated cycles of heating 
and cooling—purged by fire, until their strength and toughness is 
increased 77% and their hardness and wear resistance 40% over the 
original high-grade material. 


Every shoe of every Holt track is subjected to precise tests to assure 
the maintenance of these high standards. Every batch of steel 
castings is given a searching chemical analysis. From every lot of 
finished track shoes, samples are microphotographed to reveal the 
inner grain of the metal. And from every lot of finished shoes a 
number are tested to destruction under the impact of a giant hammer. 


The Holt track Shoe, as it After being, “Holt-Treated” 
comes from the steel foun grain is refined, the metal 
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Honorably discharged soldiers of the 
Tank Corps who desire to qualify as Holt 
tractor operators are invited to write tous. 
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5 Microphotographs, like the above are made of every batch of shoes, 
with this apparatus, insuring absolute uniformity and dependability. 











The carbon content of the steel The hardness of every Holt crack 
3 is determined by means of elec shoe is tested by a delicate and 
tric combustion furnaces. extremely accurate instrument. 
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RACKS with endurance and shock-resisting qualities of the 
highest degree—with strength and hardness far exceeding 
Manganese Steel, without its elongation—are thus obtained by 
“Holt-Treatment” and maintained by Holt’s exacting physical and 
chemical inspections. 

The same science, skill and research that give the tracks of the 
“Caterpillar” Tractor the same long life of the motor and trans- 
mission, are applied to the making of every part of the Holt product. 


The successful farmer applies modern engineering principles to the 
production of his crops. Every farm is a food factory. 


He demands that economy, endurance and consistent performance be 
built into his tractor-through the application of science, engineering 
and skill. He knows that consistent, day-after-day performance 
can only be obtained by combining selected materials, proper con- 
struction and superior design. 

Holt applies to every part of the “Caterpillar” Tractor the best that 
modern science, research, factory methods and inspection can pro- 
vide. These qualities, combined with its exclusive design, make the 
“Caterpillar” Tractor a most profitable farm investment. 


Write for our booklet on “Caterpillar”’ Tractor Performance 
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FREE—Now 1920 Catalog—FREE 


It fIlustrates and describes all types of Sheldon 
Mixers and gives all of the pres. It tells 
about our special 30-day Trial Privilege Offer 
and tells you how to save money on your con- 


crete work. It’s FREE. Get this book Today. 


SHELDON MFG.CO. 
Box 680 NEHAWKA,NEB. 





Approximately ten thousand 
cases are successfully treated 
every year with 


| , 
Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience necessary; easy and simple; 
just a little attention every fifth day, and 
your money refund if it fa no 
matter how old the case or how unsatisfac- 
tory other treatment may have been, First 
write for a free copy o 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
which will tell you more about ft and just 
how itis used. You will value the book it- 
self for the information it gives upon dis- 
eases of horses and cattle. 192 pages, 67 
illustrations, bound in leatherette covers. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
328 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Dl. 


BSORBINE 


TRAD MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, a5 in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which animals are aMicted and on account of 
having been scientifically compounded will be. found 
to be more effective than medicines compounded b 
local druggists. Address all communications to V 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Boiled Linseed Versus Raw—What would be 
the effect of giving boiled linseed oil to the cow or 
a instead of the raw? How does it act?—A. B., 

yo. 

_ Boiled linseed oil is considered poisonous as it is 
liable to contain lead or ingredients used in japan- 
ning. It would be likely to cause scouring and in 
horses colicky pains, if not fatal effects. 

Tetanus—Can you give me any information as 
to the cause of lambs refusing to nurse after they 
get two or three weeks old. Their jaws seem to set 
and their tongues get cold and blue. Have lost 
about twenty and they all seem to go the same way 
and live to be about the same age. —H. G. S., Minn. 
_ We suspect that the lambs die of tetanus (lock 
jaw) following castration or docking. More care 
should be taken to have the knife or other in- 
struments clean and sterilized at time of use and to 
apply disinfectants freely to the wounds. 

Bloat—We had a ten months old heifer, the 
prettiest little calf you ever saw, in perfect health 
the night before, and the next morning we found 
her dead. We had one from the same cow, a year 
and four months old, a year ago, do the same thing. 
They seem as if they were blowed up. They seem 
to die very suddenly. Could you tell me the trouble? 
Is it a good thing to feed oat straw to milch cows? 
They all seem to be going dry. Last winter my 
cows gave milk until it was time for them to be 
fresh and this time they are going dry early.—Mrs. 
V. G., Kans. 

Sudden bloat causes death from suffocation, un- 
less relieved by tapping or other treatment. In- 
digestion is the cause. Allowing a hungry calf to 
drink cold milk quickly is a common cause. Oat 
straw is excellent for dairy cows as a small part of 
the ration, along with clover or alfalfa hay, silage 
or roots, and mixed grain or meals. So fed, your 
cows will do better, but every milch cow should be 
“dried off” for six weexs before calving 

Loud Breathing Cow—I have a cow that is six 
years old and when she breathes there is a loud 
noise. What do you think is the trouble? She eats 
and drinks as she always has, and is giving some 
milk.—W. R., Minn. 

Tuberculosis of the glands of the throat is the 
common cause of such loud breathing, so you 
should at once have the tuberculin test applied by 
a qualified veterinarian. Actinomycosis (lump jaw) 
is another common cause and sometimes is curable 
by operation and administration of iodide of potash. 
Itching Skin—We have bought some pigs out 
of a drove a few days ago and find they are mangy. 
They rub their sides on everything. What is good 
to straighten up such pigs?—I. 8. R., Md. 

Lice commonly cause this itchiness of skin. In 
suitable weather hogs should be dipped in a solu- 
tion of coal tar dip made according to directions 
given by the manufacturer and adding enough 
crude oil to coat the surface. The dipping is in- 
dicated even when lice cannot be found. 

Milk Has Pungent Odor—W ould be pleased if 
you could tell me what seems to ail my cow. She 
ealved four weeks ago and is apparently in goed 
health—gives a splendid quantity of rich milk. But 
there is a pungent odor in the milk, so much so that 
it is hardly fit to use This odor is also preceptible 
in her breath or about the head.—P. F. M., lowa. 
Indigestion is the cause. Give the cow a pound 
of Glauber's salts and a cupful of molasses in three 











will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft | 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. | 
Quitter, Fistula and in- 


fected sores quickly asit | 
is & positive antiseptic | 






and ger- | 
micide. Pleasant to use; does not 
blister or remove the hair, and 
youcan work the horse. $2.50 per 
bottle delivered. 

Book 7 R Free 


W, F. YOUNG, 96 Temple St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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pints of warm water as one dose, slowly and care- 
fully from a long-necked bottle. When it has acted 
mix ip each feed at meals a tablespoonful of a mix- 
ture of two parts of pqwdered wood charcoal and 
one part of granular hyposulphite of soda. 

Ringworm—W ould you kindly inform us as 
to the best remedy for ringworm in our stock?— 
W. H., Wise 

Saturate the spois daily with sweet oil or cotton 
seed oit until the crusts or scab can be removed 

orfectly by serubbing with soap and hot water. 
Then apply tincture of iodine twice daily to spots 
op the neck and rub iodoform powder into spots on 
the upper eyelids. Spots on the body are well 
treated by saturating once a week with a solution 
of four ounces of powdered sulphate of copper 
(bluestone) in a pint of hot water. affected 
animals and ¢ , disinfect and white wash or 
paint the stable fixtures and rubbing places, for 
the disease is contagious. 

Dog Sheds Hair—lI have a dog that sheds al- 
most the entire pene. you please tell me of 
a way to stop this shedding.—R. L. M., Ia. 

Make the dog live an outdoor life and feed him 
only one meal each evening. He should be 
thoroly brushed daily and tub in a warm solu- 
tion of coal tar dip as often as found necessary to 
keep him free from fleas. Indoor life and overfeed- 
ing commonly cause shedding of the hair in dogs. 








cents 
per hog 


a month 
insures fat healthy hogs 


20,000 hog breeders have written 
to tell us that Dr. Jos. Haas’ Hog 
Remedy has kept their hog herds 
free of disease and epidemics and 
added enormously to the earnings 
of their hog yards by making 
healthier, fatter hogs. 








Dr. Jos. Haas’ 


HOG REMEDY 


MAKES HEALTHY 





FAT HOGS 





Standard since 1877 


For over forty years Dr. Jos. Haas’ 
Hog Remedy has been a standard on 
thousands of American farms. It has 
made the hogs well, it has kept them 
well, it has prevented diseases and epi- 
demics and it has caused hogs to fatten 
quicker by keeping the bowels open and 
clean of dangerous germs, aiding diges- 
tion and the assimilation of nourishing 
values from foods. Dr. Haas’ Hog Rem- 
edy is not a stock food. It is not a con- 
ditioner. It isa scientifically compounded 
preparation for hogs only. 


What some of the 20,000 hog 
raisers say: 
Have not lost a hog with disease since 
first use of Haas’ Hog Remedy in 1903. 
J. H. LOVEJOY. 
I could not get along in the hog busi- 
ness without your Remedy. 
WwW. L. MOUNTS. 
We cannot do without your pomete. 
L. L. MOORMAN & CO. 
I will not be without your Remedy as 
long as I have hogs. C. A. FICKEN. 
When I fed your Remedy I never lost 
a hog, but since I quit feeding it I never 
could raise any. R. WESTERBURG. 
I do not believe any person can make 





® success hogs without your. 
Remedy. JOHN A, MARSHALL. 








Test it at our risk 


We want you to test Dr. Jos. Haas’ 
Hog Remedy AT OUR RISK. Send 
$7.75 for a 25-ib. package. USE IT 
THIS WAY: Divide your hog herd. 
Feed both herds as usual, only feed 
this Remedy as directed to one-half 
the herd for 60 DAYS, Weigh both 
herds before and after the ‘est. If 
you don’t find that the herd fed on 
Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy has gained 
MUCH MORE WEIGHT — usually 
twice as much—as the other half of 
your herd, you can return the unused 
portion of the package and we will 
refund your money in full, charging 
you nothing for the Remedy con- 
sumed. ASK YOUR DEALER for it; 
he should have it, or can get it. If 
he hasn't it send his name and we 
will see that he stocks it for your 
convenience. USE THE COUPON for 
your test order. 


Use the coupon 


DR. JOS. HAAS REMEDY COMPANY, 
560 S. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















I enclose $7.75, for which please send me a 
25-lb. package of Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy 
according to your special introductory TEST 
OFFER berein. 


How many hogs have you? 


Name, address of vour dealer 



































THE PROBLEMS OF OUR FORESTS 
Continued from page 14 
landowners and operators, and the means 
of uniting the efforts of all for the achieve- 

ment of a common purpose. 

A national policy must recognize the 
problems of the private owner of forests. 
Greater security of forest property from 
fire, better returns from ee in the 
long run, and more stable industrial condi- 
tions must be sought. 

According to Professor Graves, the 
Federal holdings of timber lands should 
be extended by purchase, by exchanges 
of stumpage for land, and by placing 
under permanent administration forest 
lands now in the unreserved public 
domain. Areas needed for the protection 
of water resources, to prevent erosion, for 
recreation and other general public pur- 
poses, should be acquired where not now 
owned by the Federal government. The 
acquisition of cut-over lands by exchange 
for stumpage would serve to consolidate 
and block out National Forests in the West. 

The states should establish public 
forests, with the same general objectives 
as the Federal Government, and with 
special reference to the economic and 
industrial needs within their boundaries. 
Many western and southern states still 
own forest lands received in previous 
grants from the government. These 
should be placed under| permanent forest 
administration, with provision for the 
settlement of areas suited to agriculture. 
Lands reverting to the states for taxes 
or otherwise should likewise be retained, 
wherever practicable, and used to build 
up permanent public forest reservations. 

In many cases, municipalities should 
establish public forests or woodland parks 
to protect the local water supply or to 
serve as public recreation grounds. 

To encourage the proper management 
of the private forests it will undoubtedly 
be necessary to have the participation, 
liberal cooperation and direction of the 
public in working out the problems in- 
volved. An effective system of fire pro- 
tection must be worked out, and the cost 
of this protection should not fall entirely 
upon the shoulders of the private owners, 
for the public will be benefited thereby 
and should share in the burden. 

The renewal of forests on all lands not 
needed for agriculture and settlement is an 
essential feature of a national policy of 
forestry, and an effective program should 
be worked out in each state, backed by 
appropriate legislation and efficient ad- 
ministration, which will achieve this ob- 
ject on private as well as on public 
property. As in the case of fire protection, 
forest renewal on private lands requires 
the participation and aid of the public. 

There are two problems of forest re- 
newal; first, the restocking of lands al- 
ready cut over and now in a condition of 
waste, and second, that of providing for 
natural reproduction when the timber is 
cut. Where there are still seed or seed- 
bearing trees on cut-over lands, continued 
fire protection may in many cases suffice 
for restocking. Where there is no chance 
for natural reproduction, planting or sow- 
ing will be necessary. The public will have 
to take over a large proportion of these 
cut-over lands and restore them to pro- 
ductivity. In some instances, if properly 
encouraged and protected, the owners may 
be induced to restock their waste land 
as a business undertaking. 


If the public in general had to pay for 
reading matter all that it costs to produce 
it, farm papers and newspapers would 
be so high priced that few people would 
take more than one farm paper or news- 
paper and a great many would not 
any. Everyone will admit that the won- 
derful progress of America is due to 
our general education, the national habit 
of reading, and the vast number of news- 
papers, farm ay ey and other periodicals 
which number far more per capita than 
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% Thresh Your Own Grain 
X.._ 9, AND YOUR NEIGHBORS, 
IF YOU WISH 
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HE Huber Junior Thresher 

and a 12-25 tractor equip 

you to thresh your own grain with your own 
men whenever it is most convenient. Your crop is 
always safe from sprouting if the season is wet, or 
from shelling out if the season isdry. You can thresh 
when you should thresh. 


JUNIOR THRESHER 





is just as efficient as the large Huber Thresher, a 
machine whose many good qualities are known to 
experienced threshermen everywhere. It threshes 
cleanly and “saves the grain”. It differs only in size 
from the best standard threshing machines. 


Any 12-25 tractor runs the Huber Junior Thresher, 

Huber Light Four Tractors are espe- 
cially adapted to running it economically 
and efficiently. 


Write for the “Farmer's Insurance Policy” which de- 
scribes the Huber Junior Thresher in detail. 


The Huber Manufacturing Company 
818 Center St., MARION, OHIO 
Desirable Tractor Territory Still Open For Live Dealers 
Canadian Branch: Brandon, Man. 













































“TF YOU LIKE MUSIC 


GET JENKINS, FREE 
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ae CATALOG . 
2 60 4 Y 
“ rae! ‘$0 Band and Orchestra In- 
speckes 3 struments sold on our famous 
napescks 1-50 “Play While you Pay” plan. Free 
— : ae lesson certificate with each in- 






and all amr articles for camp 
SEND i0e FOR ARMY a 
NAVY CATALOG--125--AN 
B AT AUCTIO BAR- 
GAIN PRICES. 

ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
245 West 42d St., New York 
Largest Camp and Military 

Outfitters 
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and orchestra books. Fi 
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vance in several Standard Make 
ubber Tires makes our high grade 
low priest Auto Tires sell like hot cakes 
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at old prices. Agents wanted to use 
and sell direct to car owners. Big Profits. 


ATO FIRE G HOUSE 
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15th St., Chicago, Ill, 
Our Advertisements are Guaranteed 
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publications in any other nation. 





JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St.,Chippome Fall, Wis, 
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IT’S AN ENDLESS TASK 


Buying Spark Plugs for an Oil pumping Motor is like put- 
ting money ina bottomless pocket and putting Rings that 
don’t fill the ring groove in the Motor to stop oil pumping 
is equally foolish. See figure A. The LEAK is around thering. 


Snug Three Ways 


Carbon-O Rings being 
two pieces cut on a bevel 
(See figures 1-3-2) exert 
an up and down pressure 
as well as an outward 
pressure thus filling the 
ring grooves snug though 
the grooves be worn i, 
of an inch. Not neces- 
sary to order extra wide 
rings and fit your Auto- 
mobile to the Ring. 
Carbon-O’s fit themselves 
to your worn Pistons. 


Don’t Say Piston 
Rings! Say 
Carbon-0’s 


Don’t spend your time and 
money putting in new plugs. 
Stop the Oil Pumping 

Two Carbon-O’s fitted 


properly, will stop the worst 
Case of Oil pumping. 


Order a set to-day. 
trial will convince you. 
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A GOOD HOG CATCHER 

In ringing hogs the large ones are hard 
to hold but by using this outfit any one 
man can ring the largest hogs. 

With an old wagon rod and a piece of 
bailing wire one can make a very sub- 
stantial hog catcher. Tie the wire to the 
rod as shown in the diagram at A. Then 
run the wire down the rod to C. Then hold 
the wire and rod in one hand at C and 
ring the hog with the other hand. 

The hog’s nose goes thru the wire at 
D. This is a very catcher for any 
man who has a large herd of hogs.—D. M.., 


PROFIT IN PROTEIN FEED 

When two litters of September first 
farrowed pigs grow to weigh 3960 pounds 
by March 23d, sell at $15.25 and bring the 
owner $603.90, it shows that the pigs 
didn’t “‘just come up,” like mushrooms. 
But this is a true story of two litters, a 
total of eighteen pigs, raised by Earl PRICES ON RINGS 
Blue, a northern Indiana farmer. There ag6 to 396 $1.50 each 

’ 3% aan = 
is an old saying to the effect that when 3% to 3% "$1.75 
a hog a year old weighs one hundred All Bises made up. Larger sise 
ind fifty pounds, it’s no one’s fault, but prices sent on application 
when an eight months old hog weighs two 
hundred and fifty pounds, then some 
feeder must have had a finger in the pie. 
The pigs were two hundred and five days 
old and averaged two hundred and twenty 
pounds, Chieago weights. For winter 
shotes, this is considerably above the 
average. 

One sow farrowed eleven pigs, the other 
farrowed seven but all of them lived. As | 
soon as the corn was cut, the sows and 
pigs were given the range of fourteen 
acres of corn-soybean stubble, the forage 
having been put into the silo. Four other 
sows besidesthe two mothers were also in 
the drove. 

“When the beans themselves had been 
cleaned up,”’ says Mr. Blue, “I gave the 
pigs and the six sows a bushel of corn 
per day. When there were no further 
vestiges of the bean leaves. a tank- ; 
age before them in a seli-fee r and also WAY = 
gave them two bushels of corn per day in ‘ p Aint 2 WMWN\\\\ 
addition. This rate of feeding continued YN) & \\\ \\ 
all winter. However, the last three weeks Ki z NWN i 
before I turned them off, they had noth- — = 
ing but ground corn im a self-feeder. I may 
say that they also had some skimmed milk 
along, perhaps an average would be about 
four gallons per day. 

“T have found by experience that soy- 
beans are a very valuable protein food 
which cuts the cost of ok ww om pork. 
However, unless I do have some soy- 
beans, I find that it costs me a pretty 
penny to fatten hogs on corn alone. High 
priced tankage is really cheap in the long 
run.” —F. M., Ind. 


HOT WEATHER AND HOGS 
To guard against losses in transit, hog 
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Accept no others. There is no substitute. 
Insist on the CARBON-O’'S and if your dealer 
does not have them in stock, have him order 
a set to-day. 


Steam Tractor Auto & Mfg. Co. 


Cc. H. England, 
1404 McGee Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


One 


Jensen & O’Leskie, 
7 East 42d Street 
New York City 


RING BUILDING, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





owners are warned to load their hogs 
earefully during the hot weather. Some 
have learned from experience that it pays 
to take precautions at this time, however 
a warning is in order to remind that the 
penalty for over loading cars is heavy and 
it can be avoided by taking care at load- 
ing time. 

However, it is not advisable at anytime 
to load stock of any kind too loose in the 
ear. This would allow them to move 








around too freely which would result in 
heavier shrinkage and at the same time 
they would bother each other more than 
if just enough room were allowed. 

Losses of hogs in the past have proven 
that it does not pay to try to crowd a/| 
few extra in the car. It would be far more 
economical to order an additional car, 
the freight rate being no larger than the 





Runs for Years ‘ 
without Oiling Ac * 


Woodmanse 
Windmills 


A Woodmanse is the most profitable heresies 

power equipment you can have on the farm. Sup- 

plies power in lightest breeze because built with few 
rt made to reduce friction to a 


rts, every 
Cinna. More years of trouble-proof and repair- 


free operation make it the lowest priced power 
plant you can buy. 
Impregnated Oilless Bearings 
ted with lubricant so that no oil is iaived Chronghout the long Mts af 
on That's why Woodmanse Mit run for years without olling. Bail bear- > 
ing turntable permits mill to swing easily into breeze: automatic governor insures 
against & run-away mill in heavy wind; notseless internal gear does away with walk- 
ing beams and other complicated parts—is three times as strong as ordinary gear. 

Sbipped complete ready to set up—no extrasto buy. Write for illustrated cataiog—it 
shews why the Woodmanse has been the leader for over years, 


WOODMANSE MFG. CO., BOX J, Freeport, Ill. 





Greatest Stock Food Discovered. 





Dalyfood Stock Molasses 


Equal to corn; cost half as much. 


oss th: ay be entailed by th T- 
—— may be entailed by the over | 50-galllon evel, 653 peunin, 808: Chats fe oer BG 
rhe mortality is greatest among the| THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, Dept. S. F., New Orleans, La. 





heavy hogs, they ogee more room | 
than others. The uippers should see 
that no old bedding remains in the car 
when it is loaded. Fresh straw or sand 
bedding is the best and if straw is used, 


should not be used too heavily. Ship- 
pers have found that wheat straw is 
preferable to oat straw as the former is 


less heat producing than the latter. If 
the bedding too heavy, it becomes 
sweaty and generates heat which when 
vided to the normal heat of the animals 
it this time of the year is likely to result 
in overheating. 

The hogs should not be fed heavily 
before loading, since they ride better on 
an empty stomach. 


is 


leaves the loading station, because they 
can stand the heat much better in the 
pen than they can in the car. They should 
be soaked well with cool water. If the 
owner accompanies the shipment 
should see that they are sprinkled en- 
route. He should also see that the hogs 
do not crowd in the cars. At points where 
the train stops it is advisable for him to 
use a pole and keep the hogs on their 
feet, to guard against others crowding 
and smothering them. 

Hogs lost enroute to market have 
eliminated all the profit on the feeding. 
One hog lost is felt sharply by the owner. 
The selling price of a dead hog is a minor 
factor compared with those that go over 
the scales. At these times of high priced 
feed and labor, the owner wants to get 
every dollar possible from the shipment. 
Efficient hs wading i is the best insurance of 
this and precautions taken against losing 
hogs from overheating and smothering is 
one of the main essentials at this time.— 
IC 


WHY NATIVE LAMBS LOSE OUT 
Continued from page 81 

and quickly as when the knife isused. Nine 
to twelve lambs may often be docked be- 
tween the heating of the irons. The 
wound is also sterilized and needs no 
further attention. 

Altho many believe castration is a hard 





They should not be | 
put into the cars too long before the train | 


he | 





task, this is not the case and if done 
right the lambs usually do well after the | 
operation. One should castrate the lambs | 


on a bright day. He should select all lambs 


that are to be castrated and fence them off | 
so that they may be caught without caus- | 
| interesting story | 


ing them undue excitement. They should 
not be worried before the operation. Pro- 
vide a clean stall or pen for them to go 
back to after the operation is performed. 
See that your hands are clean and the 
knife has been sterilized. 

One-third of the lower end of the bag 
should be cut off so as to permit good 
drainage. Then expose the testicles, and 
with the left hand force them out, holding 
them in this position by a firm grip be- 
tween the thumb and fingers. The fingers 
should be held close to the abdomen 
of the lamb. Now grasp the testicles be- 
tween the thumb and finger and draw out 
the testicles and cords. The work should 
be done quickly but not roughly and a 
steady pull should be exercised in drawing 
out the testicles and adhering cords. The 
wound should then be bathed with an 
antiseptic. If lambs are a month or so old 
before castrating, the cord should not be 
pulled out but should be scraped off back 
of the testicles with a knife. This is done 
to prevent excessive bleeding. 

It is hoped that lambs from the cornbelt 
states will show great improvement this 
year. One thing is certain, if we are to 
compete successfully with the western 
lamb producers, we must put forth every 
effort to have our lambs bred right, fed 
right and of good quality. We cannot at- 
tach too much importance to the matter of 
docking and castration of market lambs. 


‘Happiness comes from interest in 





one’s work, in one’s fellow human beings, 
in one’s surroundings.” 


JCCES 
| Rides 







of a tire run for 15,06 
miles 
Mr. W. S. 
New Rocbelle, 


Hitchcoc 
N. Y. 


Tubes 


Below—Drawing made 
from actual photograph 


on Essenkay by 


SFUL FARMING 


No Punctures-No Blowouts 


On country roads especially, ESSENKAY is better than 
air because it eliminates rebound and because of its easy 
riding, 
affected by heat, cold, water, s 
climate—and because it elimin: ates punctures, blowouts, slow 
leaks, work, worry, expense and delay due to tire troubles. 


air— 
irom 


filled 
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Over 125,000 Users 


ers, law 
—departa 
ment, 


and their 


the com f¢ 
K 


COUNTI 
Many of 


THAN 
some 
trucks—r 
least two 
Their 
ESSENK 








since 1911 and it has giv 


faction and T HAVE the SAME TILLER 


THAT I PUT IN AT 
This is a Velie car, tires 


service yet. (Signed) 


I. B. Countryman, Feb. 2nd, 
Havana Kans.—Your Essenkay is giving 
BETTER SERVICE and RIDES a whole 
than expected. 
arousing a whole lot of ew and talk 
most everyone 


lot EASIER 


in this neighborhood and al 
is interested in them. 


ministers, 


experience 


including passenger car 
and truck owners, farm- 


yers, doctors, 
business men 
nents of govern- 
municipalities, 


big business concerns 


executives have 


proved the economy and 


xt of ESSEN- 
Filler FOR 
f AND 
RY DRIVING. 
the 125,000 and 


more ESSENKAY users 
employ it in MORE 


ONE CAR— 


operate fleets of 


many have at 
pleasure cars. 
with 
AY for 7 years 


is the test that tell. 


What Farmers Say 


Dixon, Ill.—I have Essenkay > 1s = 


en per 


THAT TIME. 


34x4. 


1920. 


o pigned) 


Owen Wennshaw, Jan. 2, 1920. 


Send co or 


for fe 
‘ > 








your Free Trial Offer 


Cuts Ditches 
Fast 


Cuts a mile a 
day of the 







necessary V- Also fills old Ditca- 
shaped itch, ditches, or cleans toe 
own to a them out. Builds book, 


depth of four 
feet, 


gullies, Vw ao — 
erals, stecl, Man 
gg reversible, Light The WORLD’S BEST PAINT 


Please send me anna obli 






Jevees, 


The Essenkay Products Con 
222 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


yo 
ESSENKAY is Guaranteed § 
against Syttents , erumbli 
= he details of or hardeni against bee 
on ENKAY Tire ing affected by by heat, cold, 2 
. “The Story of water, sand, mud, pressure, ? 
friction, or climatic conditions. § 
. 







Simplex Farm Ditcher Co. inc. 
} Gor 85 Owensboro, Ky. 


inup lex 


Biri HER- Dr PACER 


PATRIOTI 


“For a Better America,” a method of obtaining a 
more efficient government. 
| P_O. Box 66, Gra 


atronize ur 


AMP 


ESSE 
be discarded and the 


“OVER 125,000 USERS” 


ESSC?7 


A TIRE FILLER 





The last 
change-over was made about four and one- 


half years ago and the same tires are in 


They are 


terraces, 


hillsides, Fills 


Sent free on request to 
Central Station, New York Postoffice 


vertisers an 








shock absorbing qualities, because it cannot be 
sand, mud, pressure, friction or 


Doubles Tire Mileage—ESSENKAY Tire Filler takes the place of 
nothing to puncture or blow out To get 10,000 to 20,000 miles 
tires filled with ESSENKAY is the rule, not the ex eption. 


First Cost-Last Cost 


NKAY is an investment not an expense. When ESSENKAY 
tires have worn down to the last layer of fabric, the old tires may 
SAME ESSENKAY transferred to new casings 





Essenkay contains ne 
trace of rubber — there- 
fore none of the imper- 
fections of rubber. Nails, 
glass, etc. cannot cause 
a flat tire. Simply pull 
out nails at end of trip. 


Free Trial 


We will send ESSENKAY for Free 
Tnal in your own tires. Ride over 
smooth roads, then over the roughest 
you can find, including hilly and sandy 





Car owned by Rev. W. 
A. Woodford of Semour, 
Conn. which he hasop- 
erated on Essenkay fill 
< tires for more than 

=p youre with utmost 
satis 


country. Allow the car to remain under 
maximum load on a concrete floor to 
prove that ESSENKAY does not flat- 
ten. Give it any test you like. Then, 
if you are not convinced that ESSEN- 
KAY rides like air—that it will end 
your tire trouble—that you will no 
onger be bothered with punctures, 
blowouts and slow leaks—that ESSEN- 
KAY will not flatten, crumb *, + de- 
teriorate—return it—THE [st 
WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


tion. 










Hurley, N. Mexico—I have installed 
Exsenkay in my tires and give it a true 
trial, I found it to be the best substi- 
tute for air that can be found. When I 
want to go out I don t need jack or pum 

or cement or extra inner tw and N(¢ 

TROUBLE ABOUT BLOWOUTS OR 
PUNCTURES. I don’t stop on the road 
for anything, but a pleasure ride. 


(Signed) aa Gaudina, Feb. 9th, 1920. 
Webster, Y.—I installed Essenkay in 
1919. Usec ~ it all summer with great 


No thought of tire trouble 


satisfaction. i 
to such experi 


with the delays incident 
ence Signed) 
Benedict E. Z. 
*t with all the facts 

Free Book 3),:¢9ESueNkay. Tire, Filler, 
what it hae done for others, what it will do for you. 


Cook, Jan. 2, 1920. 




















DEALERS : Write for proposition in open territory. 


The Essenkay Products Company 
222 West Superior Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Member, American Tire Filler Industry, Inc. 


















Old Government 
















at FACTORY PRICES 


Costs less and lasts twice as long 
as the average ready mixed paint. 


Absolutely guarantes d. The pig- 
ments are ground in pure linseed 
oil, insuring an attractive and lasting finish. Adds 
value to your home. 

Barn Paint—No. 81, red, per gallon 
House Paint—No. &1-A, white, ivory, 
battleship gray or green, per gal... 

Order at once—pricesadvancing. W rite for free 
color card and No, 61-B. Special Spring Catalog. 


ANISER MERCANTILE CO.. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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THE STORY OF TWO BULLS 


Wherein Results Were More Reliable Than A Pedigree 


By JOHN CROSSER 


HEN the last curtain falls the play is made or lost. The 
W isi verdict of the populace lies in waiting until all 

is seen and the producer waits anxiously for the opinion 
of that same populace. Perhaps he smiles but more often he 
looks to the future for hope. 

It is a far ery from the verdict following the last curtain 
to a story of two bulls but there is a likeness unto both. The 
play is judged from every angle before presentation and if 
everything looks good it is produced with its life in the hands of 
the audience. A bull is studied just as thoroly and if every- 
thing looks good he is bought and used, and his daughters render 
the verdict. A play may draw for a night thru good advertising 
but the second night may find empty seats. A bull may come 
with much pomp and spending of money and the future may 
reveal a daughter in the blue book. As is usual with bulls, 
good purebred bulls, it costs money to buy them. Money 
makes the proverbial mare 
trot a little whether she be 
a trotter or prefers a slow 
walk; no less is it true that 
money brings the good 
bulls. Why should we 
breed the good ones if they 
bring no more than the * 
serub we might raise? 

Which brings us to the 
remarkable story of two 
bulls — both used in the 
same herd, both kept under 
the same conditions, and 
both with complete records 
of their daughters. In 
short, we have the goods 
on both bulls and then 
daughters shall speak for 
them. 

Knowing all this we can 
tell you how one bull came 
with more black than red 
on the pedigree, took a look 
and conquered. The othe: 
eame with more red than 
black on the pedigree, took a look and laid down on the job. 


The University of Missouri needed a new bull. Pedigrees 
were sent in from many of the big establishments. These pedi- 
grees were studied carefully, the picture of the bulls taken into 
account, and everything done that is usually done to select the 
best. A bull whose purebred name was Brown Bessie’s Registrar 
was bought and he came te take his place at the head of the 
herd. He looked like a real bull, his pedigree admitted that he 
was, but he failed. He didn’t make good. He came near to 
ruining the herd. The picture (No.1) tells the story at a glance. 
Better burn the barn than buy such a backward bull. This 
bull was kept until his daughters were in milk and thruout 
the lactation periods. Then 

records were compared and 

the department found that 

his daughters as two year 


eEcorD DAUGHTERS. 


PECORD OF Dam 





olds averaged 35 percent 
less milk and 30 percent 
less butterfat than then 
dams at the same age 
There was much surprise 
ind deep thinking for 
another bull must be 
bought and that bull must 
be a good one. 

Again the call went out 
for pedigrees and pictures, 
descriptions and sales let- 


SULTAWAS 


RecoRO 
miLk 8209.8 ray 481.0 
RECORD OF 0am 


| 


ters, and another bull was ‘ee 
found close by which might ake 
do the work. A breeder in > ’ 
Missouri had a bull for 
sale. The breeder admitted de J oa 
that his bull was good be- Pe =e Saas 
REcorRD 
wie C8178. rar 663.8 


cause he was milking some 
of his daughters. The bull @ecoro OF Dam 
mix 6620.8. far 336.8 


‘ BROWN SESSIE'S 


REGISTER. 
THESE ARE HIS FIRST Five 
AS 2 YEAR QLps RECORO | 
miLK 4218. rer 208.0 THEY AVERAGED 36 PER CERT mux 3836 Lm. rat 229.8 
LESS MILK ANG 30 PER CENT 
MILK 6258.0. rey 276.9, LESS BUTTERFAT THAN THEIR wecn 6$$1 UB. FAT 218.8 
DAMS AT THE SAME AGE. 


RECORD RECO 
mw 4743.9. far 246.8. mix 370% ie. car 18S is. wan 3998 ce. rar 162 is. Th 
1e 


PECOPD OF DAM ®tcoee oF 04M 
mite 6310.8. rer FIO Le ww 6551.8 F 


Lac 

THESE ARE IS FIRST FIVE 

SAUGHTERS. AS 2 YEAR OLDS 

THEY AVERAGED 77 PERCENT ‘icx 1849.05. rar 625.5) 

MORE MILK AMD O85 PERCENT mone 

MILK 3894.8 car 266.8 gurvgaeaT THAR THEIR sams “’\* 4462c0. rar 206.8 
AT THE SAME AGE. 


REC ORO PE CORO 
mix 789S.e. far 488 .e mux B13tue. car $08.8 


RECORD oF 
mix $959 ve. 


behind him but his daughters averaged as 2 year olds, 77 percent 
more milk and 86 percent more fat than their dams at the sam« 
age. Some bull—well, there’s no argument. And while we are 
telling a bully story, why not a paragraph or so upon the selec- 
tion of your next herd sire? 

A sire is selected upon one or more of the following points— 
breed, type and looks, pedigree, including in this all facts with 
reference to his ancestors such as records, and the character of 
his sons and daughters. Generally, of course, more than one 
,oint is considered. The most common basis for selection is 
owen f pedigree, and type combined. : 

The first decision, f grading up is to be done, is to get a 
purebred bull of the breed in which there is a preponderance 
in your herd. When you have selected the breed you want 
buy that bull and don’t change. Crossing with the idea of 
getting the high fat of the Jersey and the high milk of the Hol- 
stein usually results im the 
low fat of the Holstein and 
the low milk of the Jersey. 
One breed is about as 
efficient as the other as a 
food producing machine. 

Generally, a new man 
places too much attention 
upon the looks of the bull. 
Since milk producing ts the 
function of a gland, can the 
top line of a bull influence 
it? However, it is well to 
get as good looking a bull 
as possible, since we all 
like well balanced, typy 
animals, but not atthe 
sacrifice of a better pedi- 


PECOMO OF OAM 


7 OF y hs 3 
D -a! ' gree. Do not ignore the 
_ nap ll looks but at the same time 
i. oll do not buy a picture in- 
#0 wEecoRD 


stead of a bull. 





most bulls are 
bought and should be upon 
their pedigree. It is the 
only way we can judge the 
young bull and it is when bulls are young that the great ma- 
jority are bought. The older ones who have proven themselves 
good thru their daughters are too high in price and the ones 
that haven’t have gone to the block. The pedigree is the main- 
stay and careful study should be made of it. To the old man in 
the business the pedigree offers no great hindrance in its in- 
trepretation. To the new man—pedigrees are not always what 
they seem 

In studying the red on the sheet, the dam of the bull should 
be given first consideration. She should be as near as possible 
your ideal of a cow, with a good record if possible, and of the 
same type as you would like your’ calves to be. Next to the 
dam is the sire, who should 
be judged by his dam, his 
sisters and his daughters. 

Look up the sisters of the 
dam of the bull you are 
considering and find out if 
it is a high producing bunch 
or that just one cow, the 
one which is dam of your 
intended bull, is a high 
producing animal. If she 
is only one of a large 
number and the only one 
that is producing high, 

leave the bull alone. The 

cow in question is a freak 
| 


PECORPD OF DAM 
wmicx S$OS0 ce. rar 245.8. | 
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VIRGINIA 


RECORO 


RECORD OF Cam 


and probably will not trans- 
mit the high producing 
qualities. However, if her 
sisters are high producers, 
it is probable that she 
comes from a family that is 
high producing and such 
characteristics will be trans- 
mitted. 


oam RECORD OF DAM 
eat 322.0. ww 4546.8. Far 241 Le. 





had proven a good sire. + Metin 
Altho none of his daughters 

had records, altho the red 

on his pedigree at that time was negligible, altho the reputa- 
tion of a herd was at stake—the bull was bought. The farm 
was visited, the bull looked over, and his daughters seen in 
their working clothes. The bull came with much less of the 
heralding stuff and he staid awhile to conquer. The second 
picture (No. 2) tells his story briefty as the best stories are 
told. Sultana’s Virginia Lad, the bull that made good, was not 
the sire of tested daughters nor did he come with many records 


Another important phase 
of reading pedigrees is to 
notice whether the records are given in butterfat or butter, and 
whether, if butter, were they figured on an 80 or an 85 percent 
basis. Yearly records should be given more importance than 
7 days records. The percent of fat in a 7 day record is very 
likely to be much higher than it would have been for a year. 
Many breeders buy a cow with a high average percent for 7 
days and expect her to keep it up for a year and she doesn’t. 
They buy a bull from such a cow and [Continued on page 95 
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Send No Money-¢ 
Just the Coupon 


Get a famous New Butterfly 
Coupon Makes the First Payment 


the Separator Itself Pays the Rest 








if You Keep 

lor 2 Cows 
order the New 
Butterfly Jr. No. 


quarts of milk an 
hour. Price $44.00. 
Terms, free $2.00 
coupon with order 
— balance $3.50 
a month for 
twelve months. 
if You Keep 
3 or 4 Cows 
order the New 
Butterfly Jr. No. 
334— capacity up 
to400 pounds or 190 
quarts of milk an 
hour. Price $56.00 
Terms, free $2.00 
coupon with order 
—balance $4.50 
a month for twelve 
months. 


if You Keep 5 or 6 Cows 
order the New Butterfly—size No. 
is (shown below)—capacity up to 

Ibs. or 250 quarts of milk an hour. 
Price $65.00. Terms, free $2.00 cou- 
pon with order—balance $5.25 a 
month for twelve months. 













This Cut 
Shows 


Style of 
No. 4, 
No. 5% 
and 

No 8 





If You Keep 7 to 10 Ce 
order the New Butterfly—size No. 
544, capacity up to 600 pounds or 300 
qparts of milk an hour. Price $74.00. 
erms, free $2.00 coupon with order 
—balance $6.00 a month for 
twelve months. 
if You Keep More than 10 Cows 
order New Butterfly big dairy size 
No. 8—capacity up to 850 pounds or 
425 quarts of milk an hour. Price 
$78.80. Terms, free $2.00 cou 
with order—balance $6.40 a 
month for twelve months. 





2% — capacity up 
to 250 Ibs. or 116 


Here is an opportunity for you to get one of the / 
famous New Butterfly Cream Separators direct from our 
factory without sending a cent of money in advance. 
Thecoupon at the bottom of this advertisement is worth 
$2.00 to you. If you send it at once we will accept it 
the same as cash for full first payment of $2.00 on a 
1920 model New Butterfly Separator. Just fill out | 
the coupon, telling us which size machine you 4 
want and we will ship it for you to try 30 days § 
in your own home. Then you can can find out @ 
for yourself just how much the New Butterfly 
Cream Separator will save and make for you. 


Coupon Makes All of First Pay- 
J 

ment—Nothing More to Pay for 
30 Days Think of It! You can see for your- 

self before you payacent how easily 
this labor saving, money making machine will save 
enough extra cream to meet all the nonthly pay- 
ments before they are due. In this way you won't 


feel the cost at all. You will have a separator to use on your 
farm and the money in your pocket. 


Pay Only $3.50 to $6.40 a Month 
According to Size Separator You Need 


You get the benefit of the great saving in 
time and work while the separator is paying 
for itself. After that the profit is all yours 
and youown one of the best separators made 
~—a steady profit producer the year ’round— 
a machine guaranteed a lifetime against all 
defects in material and workmanship and 
you won't feel the cost at all. By ordering 
direct from this advertisement you save the 
expense of a catalog, age and time, and 
we give you the benefit of this saving if you 
send the coupon below. You have the ma- 
chine to use instead of a catalog to read. 
You have a chance to compare the New 
Butterfly with other separators in your neigh- 
borhod regardless of price. You have a 
chance to see how much more cream you 
would save if you owned a separator. That is why 
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it Is Always Best 


to select a larger machine than you need. 
Later on you may want to keep more cows. 
Another thing—remember the larger the} 
capacity of your separator the faster it 
will skim and the less time it will take to 


do the work. 


LBAUGH-DOVER C 





is Worth 


we are offering to send you a machine from our 
factory to use 30 days. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Life-Time Guarantee 
Against Defects in Material and Workmanship 


If at the end of 30 days’ trial you are not pleased 
just send the machine back at our expense and 
we will pay the freight charges both ways. You 
don’t risk a single penny. If you decide to keep 
the separator we send you, this coupon counts the 
Same as a payment. You take that much 
i off from bur factory price on the size you 

lect. For example, if you select a $44.00 ma- 
chine you will have only $42.00 to pay m twelve 
easy payments of only $3.50 a month If you select 
a $56.00 machine you will have only $54.00 to pay 
in twelve easy payments of only $4.50a month and 
soon. You can pay by the month or you can pay 
in full at any time and get a discount for cash. 
The coupon will count as $2.00 just 





oupon 


+2 


Manufacturers 
& 2300 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, ti. 


To YOU 












No Discs to Clean 
The New Butterfly is the easiest to clean of 
all cream separators. It has no discs— 
there are only three parts inside the bow!—all 
easy to wash. It is also very light running with 
bearings constantly bathed in oil. ree circular 
telle about these and many other improved features. 











SEND THE COUPON NOW 


whether you want to buy for cash or on the easy 

ayment plan. We have shipped thousands of 

ew Butterfly Cream Separators direct from our 
factory to other farmers in your State on this 
liberal plan. More than 175,000 of these machines 
are now in use. You take no risk whatever. You 
have 30 days in which to try the New Butterfly we 
send you before you decide to keep it. This is an 
opportunity you can’t affordto pass by Get your 
cream separator now. Start it making money for 
you. Sendthe coupon today. It is worth $2.00to you, 


! 

; ALBAUGH- OVER CO.,2300 Marshall Bivd., Chicago 
Piease hip me on 30 days’ free trial one New 
Butterfly Cream Separator size. prempnsilislini if { 

I find the machine satisfactory and as represented 
by you, | will keep it anc you are to accept this 1 
coupon as $2.00 first cash payment A= ~s 
am not pleased you agree to t return 

the machine without any expense 4 me and | will 


be under no obligation to you. I keep....... 


cows. I wish to pay OD................... .. terms. | 

(Cash or payment) i 

en | 

Shipping point...............<ce-s++0000 satnenee ceesuagianiiies | 

State eccviccenssuveoasians cowpeesetoumnemanstgeinenminineintl ! 

, Posteffice _ aonvocoounatauantt | 

t ! 
Name of your bank , sccussiqeuepens 
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Edelweiss Farms, Wisconsin 


DAIRYING AND MARKET UN- 
CERTAINTIES ® 

It will not be surprising if, out of the | 
disturbed economic conditions incident 
to the present readjustment period, there 
is a considerable turning of beef and grain | 
raisers to dairying. Dairy farming long | 
has been the haven of refuge for farmers 
feeling the pressure of market uncertain- | 
ties and adverse economic conditions. 
Just now the shifting winds of trade are 
making of farming, at its best, a rather 
pe rilous voyage. The man, therefore, who 
seeks to curtail every possible part of the 


This veteran MILWAUKEE TIMER'S 
performance proves the value of the pre- 
else workmanship, superior m_ terials 
and rigid testing that feature this stand- 
ard replacement timer for Fords. 




















Does your engine thump along on 34 
cylinders? Is it hard to start? Does carbon 
form rapidly, though cozipression seems good? 
These are timer troubles, nine times out of ten 


—and a MILWAUKEE TIMER will cure them. 


W Does service does your Ford's timer give? 


; le I 18 t ‘ rati S ‘ see . 
4~ r a . in the ht pen ci -_ — ° The hot, fat, correctly timed spark de- 
, 1" r tl ', f raiser expects to drop livered by this fine instrument will make your 
1a 1 bee aise ‘xpects t 0 4 - r ° > zee P 
4 sweet- again. walt unt 
money some years in his annual attempt Ford -* ge ‘1 again ew ey - 4 il: 
to adjust feed prices which he knows to a your old timer fails completely—install a 
aa ; MILWAUKEE now. 
price for his cattle that he doesn’t know, sacia dae ain sieiieinaee «nl 
: ' reton Ve » enee ost dealers sellit. (500,000 sold in 
is well understood. But even he see: or: 000,000 for’ 1990) 


reasons for more than his usual caution. 
He is now playing his game with a greater Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 


investment than befere. He has more at 
(Also Manufacturers of Guardian Bumpers) 


stake. The swing of the market pendulum, 
therefore, is likely to cut deeper and more for 
quickly into his loss or profit. M h| LWAUKE E TIMER FORDS 

The 1920 plans of the grain grower have ‘ , 
been laid with caution, too. He quite Retail Price $2.25 
readily understands that the world’s 
stomach has a considerable void in it, 
but he is not being stampeded. He knows 
that there is a long road with many turn- 
ings between his corncrib and the hungry 
mouth. He is playing as safely as he can, 
and continue in business. 

No line of farming contains less gamble 
and more of certainty of income than 
dairving. Its regular income, the strong, 
steady demand for dairy products and its 
opportunity for profitable employment 
every day in the year, all are factors that 
commend dairy farming as one of the 
safest of businesses. And now Is the time 
to practice safety first in business gen- 



























Try Outlook 20 Days 


Put an Outlook Windshield Cleaner on 
your car—iry it 20 dayst Drive in the 
snow, sleet,rainor mist. Drive anywhere 
anytime in safety—for the Outlook will give 
you Clear vision no matter how bad she weather! 


Money-Back Then if you feel that 

you can get along 

Offer without it return it 

and get your money 

back. If your dealer cannot supply ven fill 
and mail the attached coupon TODAY. 





erally, farming in particular. 
Market uncertainties, of course, are no 





new thing to the farmer They have 
been the ghost that always has walked 
with him, both by night and by day. For 
— ~ 
a ——— : m 


WINDSHIELD CLEANER $2.00 


Easy to PutOn Don’t wait until “tomorrow” to make your car safe ! 








* 

Go to your dealer TODAY or fill out the coupon NOW and put 
i Th e Outlook an Outlook on yourcar! Every day you drivein stormy weather 
a “PB ecules’) " ; without an Outlook you take desperate chances—you risk your own 
3 eguiar clamps life and the lives of your passengers—you gamble on your luck not to 
: over the top of the maim or kil others, destroy property or wreck your own and other 
Ey windshield. Anyone cars. Some day—if you persist in driving without an Outlook—you 
} can put iton in ten most certainly will get inio trouble! 


reuutes and ascrew- Outlook, the Cheapest and Best Insurance ! 
required, Therubber No driver is so careful or so /ucky that he won’t have 
roller keeps the ten- an accident sooner or later if he can't see where he's going! Clear 
sion even and the wi- vision ts the only insurance that insures. Wich an Outlook on your 
per firmlyheld against car you can drive safely 365 days a year. Snow, sleet, mist, rain or 
jer Erentys againg fog won't bether you. No matter how it storms, Outlook will keep 
the glass. - Special your windshield free and your vision clear. 


models for closed cars ° 
en the Is Your Life Worth $2? 














Cowles’ herd, Kansas 


the present purpose, however, a good il- 














lustration of their effect in changing farm- through 

ing methods is found in the gradual in- glass or through the The price of Outlook is $2 (in Canada $3) at your 

ereese of dairying in the western states. windshield frame. garage, acceasory. hardware, automobile or tire dealer. If your 
ealer hasn't it, se coupon with cash or mone rder d t 

Dairy centers—small as vet, to be sure— DEALERS— Don’t drive another day without an Outlook! oney order direct to us. 

are springing up quite rapidly in Nebraska, v ‘obt 

Color ido, kK insas ind othe r parts of the a 9. Alldeake 

West Even western Kansas, widely ers are authorized to Clip Outlook Company, 5619 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

known for its one-time agricultural non- give theabovemoney- and whet enclosed $2 (in Canada $3) send one Outlock 

; - : backofferand guaran- ~ indshield Cleaner for....open car... .closed cat on 

productiveness, is developing its dairy- tee of satisfaction Mail the understanding that I may try it 20 dayr and if not pleased 

oan on ome pos af Dp sain wn This may feturn tt aid get my money back promptly, with postage. 

are helping to build its future. ae agg RE ree ee ee 
Today 











The _ movement tow ird 1 more Address Se es Mae 
diversified system of farming also is help- 
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ing these regions to make their acquaint- 
ance with dairying. But what has created 
the dissatisfaction with the one-crop sys- 
tem? The answer is, the uncertain mar- 
kets, which have forced hundreds of 
western farmers to change their farming 
system or quit. Fortunately many are 
turning to a more diversified agric ultural 
practice, and to the dairy cow. 

Qne central west dairyman whose ad- 
vent into the business of milking cows 
traces directly to an unsatisfactory mar- 
ket is H. B. Cowles of Shawnee county, 
Kansas. ¢ ‘owles was one of the pioneer 
dairymen of that state, getting his start 
in dairying back in 1887. He had a number 
of Shorthorn heifers on feed in the spring 
of that year, which he was obliged to hold 
longer than he wished to because of the 
existing low price for cattle. 

Before he was able to empty his feed- 
lots, some of those heifers began to drop 
calves. Then there was milking to be done. 
Cowles previously had shied at the dairy 
game because he disliked greatly to milk 
‘ows, but, being into the job, he 
letermined to make the best of it. Ae- 
cordingly he began to breed his heifers 
fo a registered Holstein bull. Then he 
hought some Holstein cows, and began 
the building of a purebred herd. For 
the last twenty years he has raised only 
purebreds, his cattle maintaining a leading 
place among Holstein herds of the state. 

Such object lessons as the Cowles ex- 
perience have been instrumental in show- 
ing thousands of farmers the economic 
safety of dairying. These lessons have not 
been lost upon the eye and ear of the 
western farmer especially, who has begun 
to see in dairy cows the possibility of solv- 
ing not only his problem of the uncertain 
market, but his one-crop and fertility 
problems as well. 

These are no new problems peculiar to 
the West. The famous dairy region of 
Wisconsin once faced the same perplexi- 
ties. The farmers of Green county—and 
its case is representative of other Wis- 
consin counties—once grew wheat ex- 
tensively. The chinch bugs drove them 
out of that crop. Then they tried cattle 
raising, but they gave up beef production 
for the identical reason that many western 
farmers are quitting it today—the un- 
certain market conditions. On the third 
trial the county went into dairying. The 
result is known. Green county’s dairy in- 
vestment alone now is about $50,000,000, 
ind its famé is worldwide. 

What dairy progress will be made in 
the western districts as a result of the 
present economic urge can only be con- 
lectured. Possibilities are great.—F. C. 
MILKING THREE TIMES PER DAY 

Is it worthwhile to milk cows three 
times during a day?—H. J., Okla. 

Milking more than twice per day is 
not generally practiced unless an effort 
is bemg made to push the cows for large 
records. With heavy producing cows it 
will undoubtedly pay in a very practical 
way to milk three times daily. Where 
the cows have a very ordinary productive 
capacity, the increase is not large enough 
to warrant the extra labor involved. With 
very heavy milkers a slight i increase in the 
richness of the milk is brought about by 
more frequent milking. 


TO CLEAN MILK BOTTLES 

When milk bottles are allowed to stand, 
the casein hardens on them and it is al- 
most as difficult to remove as when it is 
burned on by the use of hot water. If it is 
necessary to let your milk bottles stand 
for any length of time, it is best to pour 
cold, or lukewarm water into them which 
will prevent the hardening and sticking of 
the albumen and casein. Then, when 
it becomes time to wash them, lukewarm 
water can be used followed by hot water, 
boiling water or live steam. By this 
method, the bottles will be clean, and all 
hacteria will be killed by the hot water. 

















released for productive work by 
V-K Automatic Water Supply Sys- 
tems. Over 120,000 V-K Systems are now pumping 
water for farmers at an average cost of one cent a day. 
Think of it. These pumping systems are automatic 
laborers, raising your crops, fattening your stock, 
increasing your yields of milk, lifting the burdens of 
household drudgery from your wife’s shoulders, all 
for a mere pittance of the wage you must pay for 
equal hand labor. Automatically,---like clock work, 
they are earning profits for you and making your 
farm comfortable and home-like 


"Eater of hands have been 





as 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 


Average Operating Cost one cent a day 


These systems are absolutely without a rival. They 
have essential, exclusive, patented features which 
make them trouble proof, dependable and eco- 
nomical. None other can use the patented V-K 
Koltap, which brings cold water direct from the well 
without passing through the tank, nor the V-K self- 
priming pump that startson the first stroke and 
never clogs, nor the V-K patented wiper that keeps 
water from the oil chamber, nor the special V-K 
clutch-type motor, nor the V-K oil distributing de- 
vice, nor the V-K automatic self-starting and self- 
stopping switch. 

These features are the product of fifty years of pump 
building. No matter what electric lighting system 
you install, be sure to buy a V-K Water Supply 
System for best results. 

Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing supplies 
today about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 
Dept. S. F. 520 DAYTON, OHIO 


The largest manufacturers of domestic water 
supply systems in America 














end for this Free Book Today !. 
The Vaile-Kimes Co., 
Dept. S. F. 520, Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
our book, ‘““The Modern Way”, which tells about V-K 


ater Supply Systems. 
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DAIRY PREPARATIONS 








Making Butter 
on the Farm 


Finest quality butter can be 
made easily and simply, by using 
Hansen’s Dairy Preparations. 


In the small dairy, to ripen the cream 
just as is done in finest creameries, use 
Junket Brand Buttermilk Tablets. 
Use Hansen’s Danish Butter Color 
in the churn to give butter that beau- 
tiful June Color. 

For cheese making Hansen's Rennet 
Tablets (or Junket Tablets) and Han- 
sen’s Cheese Color Tablets are used. 
Hansen's Dairy Preparations sold by 
all druggists, dairy supply stores or 
direct. 

Interesting, instructive booklet, ‘‘The 
Story of Cheese”, free with $1.00 order. 
Write for particulars. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 








Mend Leaks in 
Milk Cans or any 
metal article with 


HERCULES COLD SODER 
The Metal Mender 

Merely cover the leak with 
HERCULES COLD SODER, a 
semi-liquid metal mender, squeezed 
from the tube Then let soder 
harden and repair is permanent. 

Mends leaks in pans, brass, alu- 
minum, granite- 
ware, auto radia- 
tors or cylinder 
cracks, steam and 
water pipes. Should 
° be in every tool 
box for house 
auto, tractor and 
yacht. 


of Hercules Products Co. 
21 North 26th St. 
Council Bluffs, ja. 











HERCULES: os, 
COLD SODER ie MENDER 
“MENDS ANY LEAK IN METAL” 





LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building materials 


Up to 25% Saving or More 


to you. Don’teven consider waging § \— you have sent 
as complete list of what you need have hey? a 


FARMERS LUMBER CO 


201 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR, 


PATENT-SENSE 


Gata 


‘Ghe Book for Inventors & Mfrs* 
here Mail FREE. Write 
LACEY , Dept-D Washington. Dc. 
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SPRING FEVER IN THE DAIRY 
HERD 


Dairy cows get the spring fever as well 
as their owners. While the thoughts of the 
oet’s young man are turning lightly to 
ieee. bossy is getting tired of winter 
rations and craves the lush, green pasture. 
And the farmer, eager to get another 
season’s crops under way, often gives we i 
to the cow’s craving sooner than he shoul 
simply because pasture for the dairy herd 
means an end to a considerable part of 
the daily chores, leaving more time for 
work in the field. The frequent result is, 
overburdened pastures early in the season 
with losses in carrying capacity later on 
that more than offset the feed gained by 
the early indiscretion. 

Cows that have had only dry feed thru 
the winter feel the desire for grass the most 
keenly and show the greatest effect in 
increased milk production on returning 
to pasture conditions. In this is one more 
of the long lists of arguments for silage. Of 
course the silage-fed cow appreciates get- 
ting out on grass in the spring, but with 
her it is more thru a desire for the freedom 
and the exercise afforded by the pasture 
than because of the craving ‘for a laxative 
feed. The wise preparation for getting 
dairy cows thru the spring season with the 
minimum slackening of milk production, 
then, would seem to begin the year before 
—with the planting of a silage crop and 
plans for a silo. 

If the dairymen and other stockmen who 
depend on bluegrass for a considerable 
part of their pasture would freshen their 


minds occasionally as to the growing 
habits of this forage, they might save 
themselves money and annoyance. Blue- 


grass, as the close observer knows, ripens 
its seed at the beginning of summer. 
Preparation for the ripening process is 
begun the previous autumn, the growth 
coming on with the fall rains being for 
the purpose of storing nourishment for 
the next summer’s seed production. Spring 
starts the grass to growing rapidly and 
by the end of May the grass stems are 
shooting for seed. This marks the climax 
of the plants’ vigor and growth, a decline 
then setting in that lasts until the fall 
growth starts the accumulation of nourish- 
ment for another crop of seed and marks 
the beginning of another cycle 
The practically dormant period during 
the hot summer months, then, is a 
phenomenon entirely natural to bluegrass. 
If drouth happens to accompany the 
period of rest, the plants appear virtually 
lifeless. In either case the yield of forage 
is not great during midsummer. 
This situ: ition leaves two alternatives 
open to the dairyman: he may avoid very 
early pasturing and stock his pastures but 
lightly during the spring season, so that 
the heavy growth of May and June will 
extend later into the summer; or, utilizing 
his pasture as it comes, he may provide 
soiling crops for use during the midsummer 
shortage of grass. The former course is 
the one more widely followed, as the 
acuteness of the labor problem and the 
interference of soiling crops with the other 
farm work, sometimes render dependence 
upon them inadvisable for the majority 
i farmers. 
For the man who insists on having some 
kind of early pasture, fall-sown rye is 
available. This is a hardy crop, and one 
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SEPARATORS 


A SOLID PROPOSITION tosend F 
new, well made, easy running, 
perfect skimming separator for | 
$19.95. Say d skims warm orcold 

milk. Makes heavy or light cream. 
Different from picture, which 
spystvates larger aoeaty ma- 

chines. See our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 
Bowl a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned, Whether dairy is large 
or small, write for free catalog 
and monthly payment plan. 
Western orders filled from 
Western points. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3059 Bainbridge, N. 


80 little no one with 
wood to cut can afford to be 


without it. Wiil saw your winter's 
wood i . Does all 





and makes unnecessary cumbersome 
rigs used In So pas [ihe bene, cmtereme 
you can now own the 








light ' tom move, ve, sinple to Randle. 


“wood for the neighbors, 30 Days! 


Trial; 10-Yeer Guarantee. 
Let the Ottawa = your 


saving _— Tn 
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at CFEIGHTNINGRODS: 


Sere t Lightning Rods 


GUARANTEED 


tning CAN’T strike a tected by 
Ligh Barnett System of Endless Pu aay on Na r Cable 
Rods. Cut your fire risk 75% —renuce bes insurance 
rates. Pure copper cable on 3 
gad poets yy 
see sne GiRITE for cur special propositionl 
JOS. A. BARNETT & & CO. co. 








that can be grown on poor soils. Under 





218 Fourth Avenue East, Cedar 
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rood conditions it will provide pasture ayaa ; 
both in the fall and the following spring. - oat AAT ls é peut iia a) 
Grazing of the rye may start about as yy Yi; mimi he yf GAL: ty; 
soon as the plants are really growing, and “yy Yip Hf Ly ; YW 
it will bear close pasturing. By allowing 
stock on it for only a short time in the 
spring, the rye may be left to develop a 
crop of grain; on good soils and in favor- 
able years striking results often are ob- 
t <a from this practice. 
The milking herd should receive grain 
while on rye pasture. In addition it is of 
advantage if the animals can have access 
to clean, bright straw, or some other dry 
forage, to aid in overcoming the highly 
suceulent and laxative qualities of the 
rye.—F. C., Kans. 


THE STORY OF TWO BULLS 
Se high tenth aye cai 
expect to igh testing ters 
ra Soon” Get the average test for the 
breed and you may expect cows to test 
that much and no more. mts 

we ie is ign we Oo ee 
in i is doping up ew 
—— with the achievements of the 
7th or 8th. It makes the pedigree look 
red and red makes the buyer pay the 
coin. For instance a pedigree will put 
under the sire of the animal in question 
something like this (in small print) “By 
a three-quarters brother to the sire of,” 
fe liowed te records in much larger print. 
Or for the dam—‘Her sire is by a brother 
of the dam of,”’ followed by good records. 
Such statements are made to mislead the 
buyer and to make the careless pay. 
Watch for the fine print—it will mean 
loss or gain. 

The fourth point—the character of the 
bull’s daughters and sons is the only ab- 
solutely sure way of buying the best bull. 
As has been said, however, after a bull 
has proven himself good the price is high 
for no man wants to sell a bull that is 
getting him better offspring unless he gets 
a very high price. Buying a proven bull is 
expensive if not impossible and a sure 
way to have one is to keep your bull 
until he begins to show thru his daughters 
his worth. 

If you have a bull that you think will 
come clean thru his daughters and have 
no further use for him, do not send him to 
the block. Loan him to a neighbor, rent 
him, or do anything that will insure his 
life long enough to see his daughters in 
milk. You may have another Hengerveld 
Dekol. If you sell him, sell him with the 
understanding that you can have him 
back within a certain time if you should 
want him. In other words, guard against 
letting a potential “famous bull” get 
.way from you. 

And when a bully story is told it is time 
to quit. And in quitting we must i 
say—Better Burn the Barn than Buy 
«1 Bad Bull. The sire is always half the 
herd and he must be the better half. 
\ bull can make or break a herd—and in 
buying do not fo that pedigrees must 
be studi the bull looked over, and 
after all a chance taken. 


PASTURE FCR SUMMER 
What LP | to a ing for 
summer pasture?—H. N., towa. 
Usually one of the cereals millets_or 
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The Secret of Simplicity 


The patented Valve-in-chamber of Hinman 
Milkers and the Individual Pumpare the ‘‘secrets” 
of the extreme simplicity and efficiency of the 
Hinman. The Valve-in-chamber works auto- 
matically by suction and gravity—it can’t fail. 
There isn’t even a spring to wear or get out of 
order; and it is as easy to clean as a glass tumbler! 


HINMAN MILKER 


The ‘Milker with the gradual suction and 
complete stopping of suction, that is so com- 
fortable and natural to the cows. With the 
simple teat cups, a size to fit different cows, and 
so easy to keep clean and sanitary. Lower in cost 
than others because it requires no big, stationery 
pump, vacuum tank, gauge, relief valve, pipeline 
or pulsator. That, too, is why the Hinman re- 
quires far less power to operate than others. 


slatitalolataltlstalsheldatelehads HHMHHHHM HA 


pO GE CURR MCRL RMR MAT TEPPER 


Send for Catalog 


48 pages of pictures and interesting facts that 
will show you all the advantages of Hinman 
Milkers. Write for it today. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co , Oneida, N. Y. 


Gentler Cows—and More Milk 





sorghums will provide te best spring Pontiac, Ill. 
sown summer pasture. Winter rye sown I purchased one of your milkers from R. L. Sherman 
in the spring is a very good summer and fast April. Same was mstalled and has given excellent 


fall pasture. Where the season is especial! 
hot and dry the millets and oongvame 
usually are most satisfactory. It is very 
seldom that grasses and clovers are sown 
for such short periods. 


The advertising pages of Successful 
Farming constitute a real service. You 
will find that they contain a vast amount 
of information concerning the best kind 
of goods to purchase, the qualities of vari- 
ous kinds of merchandise, new improve- 
ments in machinery, where to purchase 
such things as you desire, ete., etc. 


Gervice. 

Now I am no hand at writing testimonials but will 
say that any thet I have ever , about the Hinman, 
are not strong enough. I ceriainly will never try to 
keep cows without your equi t. My cows are 

gentler, seem more enmntl ent i Pn < depnad 
of milk than ever before. I mma ae r ine on 
cows that had been milking several months. No one 
can ever appreciate the value of a good cow or the 


satisfaction of owning one, until they handle them with 
your milkers. ~ HARVEY W. GALLUP 
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The Famous Majestic Engines 


Thousands of farmers have learned that the Majestic saves its price over and over. And you 
can find out how it will save you also—because we give you 30 days free trial before you even 
decide whether to buy or not. Then you have a whole year to pay if you keep the engine. You 
are not asked to send the first small payment until 60 days after arrival. Usethe Majestic and let 
it be saving for you while you are paying for it in small payments 60 days apart. 

Uses Gasoline or Kerosene. You will find that the Majestic will give you the most power on the least 
fuel. You will find it the most powerful farm engine for its rated horsepower. The Majestic is built heavy enough 
to run under big loads. You can load it to its full capacity and get the utmost in work out of it. But it isn’t over- 
weight so that it doesn’t use up extra power or waste any fuel. It is a perfectly balanced engine — exactly right 
weight for its power. Made in stationary models from 2 to 14horsepower. Hand portable, 2to6horsepower. Horse 


ortable, 5 to 14 horsepower. Any style or size 
po e, 5 orsepov y sty e —— 30 D 
IMPROVED ays 





you buy will save its cost quickly and save youa 
otofwork. Don’t put in time yourself and don’t 
let your help put in time doing work that the 
Majestic will do quicker and better. 


Pay Nothing for 60 Days 


After the 30 days’ FREE trial, if you find 
that the Majestic is the simplest, easiest run- 
ning, most powerful and most economical en- 
gine you have ever used, keep it and wait 
another 30 days before you make first payment. 
Then pay the balance in equal 60-day sums. 
Take a year to pay all. If not satisfied, and 
the greatest engine offer ever made, ship it 
back and we will pay freight both ways. 


Increase Your Farm Profits 


The ““Majestic’’ Gasoline Engine has been designed 
specially for the farmer, and with it he has at all times 
reliable power to run his machinery efficiently and economically. The “Majestic” combines strength and simplicity. There are no complicated 
parts to get out of order. Itis built on the most up-to-date scientific lines of four-cycle horizontal tracti bodies the most modern 
improvements, and is machined with absolute accuracy by the world’s best mechanics. Al! crank shafts are firet turned and then ground down 
mechanically and mathematically to one quarter of one-thousandth part of an inch, The famous “Majestic’’ Gasoline Engine saves time, trouble, 

Farmers everywhere find it vastly increases profits on the farm. 


MAJESTIC Separators Must Prove 

























The 4 i e 

= sst or You Pay Noth 

oc Best or You Fay Nothin 

am 

Separate Make this Absolutely Free no-money-down trial of the famous Majestic Separator 
and see what a wonderfully close skimmer it is. Try itunderany and all conditions. 

100% Useit free for 30days. Thenif you decide tokeep it, make no payment until 60 days 

Efficient after arrival. Take two whole months and use it every day before you pay apenny. 


















Ship it back after the 30 days if you don’t consider it the best of all separators. 
low prices make the Majestic the best of all separator offers. 


Year to Pay if You Buy 


Pay for the Majestic Separator on the Hartman year-to-pay plan. Payments two months apart in equal 
amounts. This liberal credit plan is the easiest, most reasonable way to buy. It 
gives you an opportunity to make the purchase money right out of the separator while 
you are paying for it. 


Send for Big Book of “MAJESTIC” Gasoline Engines— ” 


Cream Separators—and full line of farm necessities 
Our free book tells how farmers everywhere have greatly increased their profits by 
using the “Majestic” Gasoline ine and “Majestic” Cream Separator. It proves 
Sook alee cantatas Toll foo off Stes sunteasaet ont Gained deenaremeiany 

also contains full line of farm equipment and general farm nc ties. 
Coupon or postcard request brings it free. 


Try the Hartman F arm Credit Plan 
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Sizes: 375, 500, The easiest, most practical and economical way to buy farm necessities is on the 
750, 1,000 Lbs. Hartman Farm Credit Plan. We save you money and aque GEES Gu=D GED GES Gus Game 
Capacity make the easiest terms ever offered on the following: 








-_— 
Farm engines, cream separators, trucks, wagons, carts, “ 
repairing outfits, forges, tools, pumps, wire fencing, THE HARTMAN COMPANY - 
ee mills, —_. epravers, ohoves. 3900 LaSalle St., Dept. 2628 Chicago 
poultry supplies, hog supplies, corn shellers, feed cook- : 
ers, feed cutters, feed grinders, concrete mixers, re ees 3a cond mo tome, yous Rook of 
wheelbarrows, fanning mills, wood sawing outfits, tie” Engines andS aters ac wellas a big listof Farm 
saw blades, washing outfits, incubators, brooders, Equipment at ssaneeraneinn prices Also full particulars 


Co ee of the Hartman, No-Moneyria-Advance, Pulls¥ arto 
| | 





Has all latest 
improvements 
including re- 
markable inside 
oiling device 
andimproved 
separable 
disc bowl. 






















ern way of buying farm necessities on 
credit with a free trial and a year to pay. 
Mail the coupon or post card for our 
Free Book and full particulars today. 


3900 LaSalle St. 
man Co. Dept 2628 Chicago 


























MILK FOR AMERICANS 


Our High Standards Cannot be Kept Up Without It 


IS spring a large number of dairy- 

f men in this country feel that they 

are getting it in the neck. In spite 
of the increase in the proportion of - 
to cows there is now a surplus of milk, 
there is much more cheese in storage 
in usual seasons and the manufacturers of 
condensed and evaported milk are noti- 
{ving many of their patrons that may 
look for other places to . x their 
product as the drying up of the foreign 
market for the manufactured stuff has 
left them no alternative. The butter 
market, which uses almost half of the 
milk produced in the country, seems to be 
the most stable of all, but some market 
men feel that when the milk that has 
been shunted from other outlets ins 
to appear in the form of butterandwhen 
pastures are lush, the price of that com- 
modity is bound to do an imitation of 
Humpty Dumpty. 

When such things pempen te a com- 
modity that for years has prescribed 
as one of the great essentials for growth 
and health and which has been really 
cheap in a relative sense, it should be 





worthwhile to take an occasional broad 
look at the industry to see what the gen- 
eral developments are and how we com- 
pare with other countries that give a 
prominent place to the dairy cow. 

Mr. M. B. Munn, who is president of 
the National Dairy Council and also of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club, spends 
much of his time trying to better condi- 
tions in the dairy industry and what he 
has to say about the present situation 
should be interesting to us and also en- 
couraging to everyone who is worried 
over the present situation. 

“The present condition as regards the 
proportion between cows and people,” 
says Mr. Munn, “is very unfortunate, and 
if allowed to go too far will prove a menace 
to infant welfare and dangerous to na- 
tional efficiency. 

“During the four years preceding 1918 
the average y increase in the number 
of dairy cows in the United States was 
635,000, but during that year the increase 
over 1917 was only 157,000, or a decrease 
in the rate of inerease of seventy-five 
percent when com with the four 


years mentioned. understand that the |: 


merease has been a little more rapid in 


& past _ but the improvement was 
7e 
“heseping that our population has in- 


creased from 1910 to 1920 at about the 
same date as in the preceding decade— 
and census from scattered locali- 
oo oe this » See we 
ave ut 4.78 persons for every dairy 
cow, or did have at the basknaies a 1919. 
Ten years earlier one cow had to provide 
the milk, cream, butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk for only 4.06 persons. Now 
the same number of cows must supply 
twenty percent more people, 


than | milk as a Swede, a Dane or a Swiss. When 


* lof various 


“While in number of cows we are the 
leading dairy nation of the workl, we. are 
in consumption of dairy products per 
capita way down the list. An American 
consumes only about two-thirds as much 


it comes to butter eating we are fourth 

among twelve leading countries. As 
cheese consumers we stand eighth.. In 
Switzerland cne person eats seven times 
as much cheese as one of us; in Ireland 
and Denmark three times as much; and 
in the United Kingdom almost three times 
as much. We use too little milk and milk 
products for health and efficiency. 

“A survey made in this country by some 
leading food authorities covering se 
hundred thousand families, shows that 
for each dollar t for food by the 
average family thirty-five cents goes for 
meat and fish and only twenty cents for 
milk and its products. The best food 
scientists and dieticians in the country, 
including Dr. McCollum of Johns Hop- 
kins, Dr. Sherman of Cornell, Dr. Mendel 
of Yale and many others, claim that for 
the best results in health, and 
efficiency, these figures should be more 
than reversed—that is, we should spend 
only twelve cents of each dollar for meat 
onl fish and forty-four cents for milk and 
its products. With these statements in 
mind the present tendency is certainly 


cause for concern. 
a t deal today 
of exporting food 


“We hear and read 
about the possibility 

kinds, and butter, cheese, 
condensed milk and milk powder are 
prominently mentioned. ‘There is a lot 
of speculation on the effect a decrease in 
exportation of these products will have 
on the industry. If we would just con- 
sider actual facts and requirements in this 
country all this speculation would seem 
foolish. The year 1918 was the biggest 
in the export of dairy products that we 
have ever known, and yet, to make all 
these products that were sent out, re- 
quired only two and a half billion pounds 
of milk, less than three percent of the 
total yield of 87,000,000,000 pounds. In 
that year our export of dairy products 
was double that of amy other year. 

“If we increased the daily consumption 
of milk two tablespoonfuls per capita 
it would more than use up this entire 
amount of milk exported in the various 
products in 1918. If we doubled our con- 
sumption of ice cream the same results 
would be attained. If we should eat twice 
as much cheese cheese manufacturers 
would need all this amount of milk and 
nearly a third more. If the people of this 
country should make any of these dietary 
changes we would still be way down on the 
list as consumers of dairy products. 

“What we need in this country now is 
more knowledge on the part of the con- 
suming public of the vital need and food 
value of milk, cream, butter and cheese 
in the human dietary, and then a cor- 
res ing production to supply the re- 
quirements. Instead of worrying about 
export conditions we should be » Bove tor 
time and attention to educating the public 
as to the facts about milk. 

“The best information obtainable shows 
that six million children in the United 
States today are suffering from mal- 
nutrition, due almost entirely to the 
malnutrition, due almost entirely to the 
failure to give them the proper food— 
foods that feed rather than foods that 
merely fill. From the same source of in- 
formation we learn that nearly four hun- 
dred thousand children die annually from 
no other cause than a lack of proper food. 
This condition of undernourishment is 
not confined to any one class of people, 
but is found alike among rich and poor 

Continued on page 121 } 
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Don’t Dig Post 
Holes—DRIVE 











You can’t beat the com- 
bination permanence 
and low butiding cost 
found in Ankorite Steel 


out enough 
in one load tof 4 
Sere field. and drive thers im 


aday—no heavy handling, no 
digging. no tamoing- cheap. 

tn the fence line. are 
fire, rot and break proof — 
good for 30 years. 
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‘U.S. Gov't 
iBarbed Wire! 


\ , | / 
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OR a limited time only, we offer | 
highest grade extra heavy 12 gauge 
it, barbed wire at less than the cost of 
facture; 4 point barbs % in. long, spaced ia 
) 3 in. apart. Coated with best special J 
weather resisting paint. Put up io reels } 
of 750 ft. weighing 58 Ibs. 


Special Low Prices! 
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Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 423 North St., Behome, ind 
FENCE POSTS niaias tan ia aia 


with delivered prices. Kirk Co., Box 1188-B, Tacoma ,Wasb. 
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t k of low bacteria count is for the most 
1 matter of close attention to detail 
as regards the utensils in which it is 
handled. The steam sterilizer is the most 









bined with hinge for lowering 
crank shaft (just 50 revolations per minute). 
Oil bath and sanitary drip pan 


83 Galloway Station 


we quLowaY. THE WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
WATERLOO. ! 




















Write TODAY 
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WHAT IS CLEAN MILK? y Uff 
Chere is considerable misunderstanding | 7 Y Wy 
the part of many people as to what | 7 Uy, Yyf Y 
constitutes clean milk. On being told that | Yj hm Ye 
. certain sample of milk contained 5,000 | y 4 W 
bacteria to the teaspoonful most folks | Y/ Arty Yi 
would gasp in alarm. Yet good market} 7 f 
milk may contain many times this number | 7 f 
bacteria to the cubic centimeter. And | Vy, Dy hp 
ntimeter is only two-fifths of an inch! y / YY 
[he majority of people “see red” when] 7 YY, 
germs are ine ntioned, for they have come | / 4 iy 
» associate germs of all kinds with disease | / “iy 
nd death. When applied to milk, how-| 7 Hf] PS 
it must be borne always in mind Y i, (Leary 
that bacteria are present unless the milk | / (5S — 
has been freshly boiled. Even pasteurized y a) Me x = = x \ \ 
milk is not free from them, tho rapid | / BM \ i 
deve lopment of the bacteria is checked - y j ; i) ji 
m irked degree by the heating process. f y ‘ r Jy} Th RED TOP G t RU 
vere possible to — in such y Ay e uaran ee Kit 
ydition that it contaimed no germs it lie ~ fey 
mid vontain bacteria by the time it a Ten E guarantee RED TOP Steel ay 
rewua he d the consumer, for both the bottle } ' Posts will not break, burn, rot ait 
nd the cap would introduce germs into , Hi or frost heave in the fence line; that i 
the fluid unless extraordinary precautions, 9 19M they are free from defects in ma- pi! 
such as could not prevail in even the best iy teria! and workmanship; that they Oe 
managed milk plants, were taken. And | i will outlast the heaviest fencing My 
even then, unless the bottle were sealed ] ; Hi manufactured. ie 
r-tight these minute forms of life would ' Bibs We guarantee RED TOP Posts i 
nter just the same as they do in the case a Bi to be just as represented in our HH 
unned fruit when the lid to the can is ; * literature and advertising. Nit 
not sufficiently tight. | 00 Any RED TOP Post which does shi 
Che mere fact that milk contains bac- a} hy not fulfill the above guarantee will ii 
P teria has but little bearing in a direct i Bi) be replaced by your dealer—without i 
. ¥ ypon either ils healthfulness or its 3 Bio cost or argument. ‘i 
It Poulneas (>) us nec | ! as | Wet 
‘ 4 , yp comm os van go y sale 2 a oy BROOKE ANDERSON, Pres., | 
. i membered that certain of the milk souring 4 100 Chicago Steel Post Co. wy 
= bacte } ive bee Found to possess ver / Bul | 
4 + t he Nivgiving po lities "Some Pte Bid per boats describing RED TOP Guarantee Steel Fence HH 
e 1 * rg a : YU’ osts and their money saving features, address Chicago i 
r go Metchnikoff advanced the belief that Ls ‘ Steel Post Co., 208-C South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, Ph 
1% life could be very greatly prolonged by a Ait FR 
ts ise of cultured milks which owe their ; Ana pi, 
* tiveness to the germ lift which they = = 
However, germ life in milk under 
rceumstances IS a pretty sure 
the care with which it is handled, 
i 1S t ft I pul cw 1] lways, 
or yf ssociate the rerm con- 
f milk both with thought of its lean- 
ne hamadetetial 
Tem ante. daciadiam th eteiie ale GUARANTEED 
pted board of health standards, is milk St Fi Pp t 
ted board of health standards i sil eel Fence Posts 
, disease as determined by tuberculin Sa — EE Se Pee SS Es. 
nd physical examinations at the 
is of a qualified veterinarian. It must 
heen produced and handled by — ———— 
rkers free from disease and under cer-| ) a g20 
t ' er tie | nitary conditions having J 
» do th the stable and barn surround- 
g Raw milk of the highest grade pro- 
iced under such regulations must not 
ntain more than 10.000 bacteria per 
ntimeter when it reaches the con- 
I Pasteurized milk is usually re- | /é » 
red to come within the 10,000 count | | 
me it reaches the consumer but it | ' \e J A 
have scored twenty times this count | ——- All Sizes 
before ndergoing the heating ess, | ~ r py 
Other milk, regarded as safe for human | wd ee 
i. may have scored as high as 1,000,000 Direct from 
bacteria’ per cubic centimeter before| Galloway’s Factories 
risation and as high as 50.000 after- That’s the reason for this low price. 
Certified n produced wit! This saves you the difference between my price 
st eare. for infants and invalids. is and that of the high-priced Cupguntenn. I cut 
’ \ ke pt dow n to a 5.000 count W he re ~ tne ag Sonn Ai, i. .- o 
oe aan Sa ee eee qa +} 
. ; “ . a 
ts nt urke = be a be modern way of doing business, FREE BOOK 
ee ge carmel gym paren. Ponclcgy tyes, TRIAL TEST FOR 180 MILKINGS Send for Galloway's big 
ind housand and sometimes to a} ae . new Separator Book with 
point in excess of 1,000,000 mt 90 days’ trial. Has strong, sanitary full particulars about this 
: - : . se; Tank of pressed steel; Heavy tinware; Jow price Separator Sale— 
‘ en clean, healthy animals anc work- Sanitary bow]; Discs separate from each other or order this ad— 
ve from’ disease the produc ion of ferapscine” faker nlf pitm coteem toutims suusfidton” guaranteed or 
High carbon mone) refunded. 
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effective agency and help to this end. So 
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far as healthfulness of milk is concerned, | 


the chief sources of danger to the con- 
sumer arise from the use of impure water 
in washing and rinsing dairy utensils and 
in contamination with disease germs thru | 
the workers who handle the milk, either 
in stable, milk house or elsewhere. As | 
agencies of possible infection with germs | 
that may bring disease and death to the 
consumer of milk, human beings are much 
more dangerous than the antmals from 
which the milk is drawn.—O. C., Ill. 


THE VALUE OF A CHAUTAUQUA 
Continued from page 22 

the very best posted men and women in 

the community are among the farmers. 

But while the above is true there are 
hundreds of commilunities where the 
chautauqua is practically unknown and 
this word is a plea for every community 
to support the institution. There are men 
enough in every community who if they 
would set their hearts upon it could bring 
a good chautauqua into their neighbor- 
hood or town this season. If after all the 
expense and effort of doing this, it would 
be the means of awakening a single lad or 
lassie and planting in the heart the seed 
of p and determination, it would 
be a benediction and worth the effort. It 
is said that a single speech so fired the 
boy, Abraham Lincoln, that he determined 
that his life must amount to something 
and he wended his way from the log 
cabin to the white house. 

It is said of the great Stephen Girard 
that after he had spent multiplied thou- 
sands of dollars on the buildings of a col- 
lege and their equipment, one day as he 
was walking on the campus with a friend 
said, “If all this money and effort is the 
means of making and saving a single 
boy it will be worthwhile and I will 
amply repaid.” “Are not you a little ex- 
travagant, Mr. Girard, to do so much 
for a single boy?”’ said the friend. Quick 
as a flash the great man replied, “Not 
if ¢ were my boy, sir.” 

In your own community a good 
chautanqua kept up for years might in- 
spire a nobleness and self-sacrifice that 
was developed by the Roman forum. It 
is said that a great disaster happened to 
this spot by the ground falling in and 
forming a great abyss which was caused by 
imperfect drainage. After days of labor 
in vain in trying to fill the abyss the gods 
were consulted and the priests informed 
the people that the chasm could not be 
closed nor the state prosper until a sacri- 
fice had been made of that on which 
Rome’s greatness was founded. Then one 
of the young men, Marcus Curtius stepped 
forth asking, ““Tell me, O men of Rome, 
has the nation aught of greater value than 
a brave man armed in her defense?” 

Quoting from the story that has come 
down to this day, “No voice denying him, 
he stood for awhile looking toward the 
shrines of the gods ia the forum and to- 
ward the temple of great Jupiter on the 
Capitoline hill; then stretching out his 
hands toward heaven he offered himself 
as the sacrifice. Then he clad himself in 
full armor, caused his horse in finest 
trappings to be brought, and, while the 
people stood by in silence, gave a last 
look toward the heavens and straightway 
leaped into the abyss. The men and 
woman threw in over him fruits of the 
earth and other offerings, and immediately 
the ground closed and became firm as be- 
fore and the place was named for this 
brave youth.” True, this is but a story 
but who knows that behind it was not a 
great truth? At least it is the open forum 
that develops the best that is in men and 
women and such an instituion should have 
the support of all. . j 
Talk America! Live 


Think America! 
Love America! 


America! 
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IS invitation is extended to any 
dairyman who thinks of buyi 







a cream se tor. It is found 4 

on actual fore- knowledge of the Be 

result of the test—not upon if 

speculation. i 

The Sharples Suction-Feed ' 

ream ator skims clean at i 

any s . It is the suction-feed ‘4 

principle that enables it to do so is 

| and that principle is protected by ' 
fo en patents. No other separator can % 
| Ble of “making “tre | use it. ; 
a. re The knee-low supply tank, the ij 
te ould be one piece tubular bowl—no discs 5 


to clean—are other exclusive 
Sharples features. 


The separator that gets the most but- 
terfat out of milk is the only one it will 
pay the thrifty dairyman to buy. It is 
because we know the Sharples gets more 
butterfat than any other separator, that 
we ask the prospective buyer to put it 
to a test that cannot fail, 


| “* There are no sube 
. stitutes fer dairy 
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CREAM SEPARATOR | 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa., Dept. S 


Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
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STARTING RIGHT WITH PURE- 
BREDS 


TEER the old breeder into a corner 
= between sessions of the dairy con- 
vention or sit with him on the well 
curb after the milking is done in the 
summer evening, and get him to tell 
just how he got his start in purebred 
eattle. You may need to be patient and 
discreet in your questioning, but the 
result will be worth the effort. 

It may be a story of early hardship 
und actual privation, of a way out thru 
purebreds, of devotion toa breeding ideal, 
if a single fortunate purchase, of a neigh- 
advice, or one of just plain 
good luck. But hidden in nearly every 
veteran breeder’s experience is an in- 
teresting story, a choice bit of the romance 
of agriculture. It may have its lessons for 

1€ beginner, too. 

[ recall the case of one Kansas dairy- 
man, now a successful breeder of Ayr- 
shires, whose whole interest in this breed 
ind in dairying began with a visit which 
he made to a county fair in lowa while a 
young man. He happened to stop at a 
stall where an Ayrshire cow was being 
milked. He remained during the opera- 
tion, admiring the cow and the appearance 


bor’ s good 


nd amount of her product. Then and 
there he vowed that if he ever had 
dairy cattle of his own they would be 


Ayrshires. 

Years later, his sons having grown to 
manhood, he ‘bought a registered sire of 
the chosen breed, using him on cows of 
beef breeding. Shortly afterward came 


i few foundation females. The young 
man’s dream was coming true. The pure- 
bred industry abounds with such in- 
stances. 

The starting-point of many a purebred 
herd has been, of course, the purebred 
sire. That is, after the farmer’s son has 


been away to an agricultural short course 


and learned something of the 
value of a good bull, or Mr. 
Farmer has read in a farm 


paper about the money that a 
good sire made for Bill Jones; 
such being the real moving 
forces in many farm homes. 
Che registered sire provides, 
however, a fine way for the 
verage dairyman to make his 
equaintance with purebreds 
[t is worth all the recommenda- 
tion that anyone can give it; 
for, if the purebred is worthy 
place at the head of the grade 


or serub herd at all, he is good 
enough to bring about results 
that will prove by test his 
superiority over bulls of non- 
descript ancestry. But the sire alone does 


not put the dairym in into raising pure- 
breds. He cannot say that he has really 
“gotten into purebreds,” until he has 
one or more registered females to breed 
to this bull. How he chooses these first 
or foundation females is of utmost im- 
portance, because in them lies on pos- 


sibility of making or ms Ting the breeding 
operations of years, perhaps of a lifetime 

Getting the right start should be the 
big consideration of the beginning breeder. 
The pages of purebred history contain the 
blots of many breeders who, after raising 
egistered animals a number of years, have 
aaiia ally begun over again with new 
| yundation stock. Often the trouble has 
lain in an unfortunate choice of the first 
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few animals purchased or a mismating 
of them. 

The young breeder should be pardoned, 
then, if he takes some time in choosing 
the particular animals that are to launch 
him into the purebred business. He will 
have need for all the knowledge bearing 
on his problem that he can get and for the 
pected of the prudent, successful breeders 
whom he knows. 

If the farmer needs to consider that 
every one of his operations is a mark for 
good or ill upon the record of his life, then 
ay bred stockman should remember that 

is activities are going to leave an in- 
delible impression upon the breed which 
he is handling. Moreover, the breeder’s 
investment in highpriced cattle places a 
greater financial responsibility upon his 
acts than that borne by the raiser of 
scrubs. The breeder is w riting his record 
with a more costly ink, as it were, and 
can much less afford mistakes. And un- 


less he gets started right his whole breed- 
ing experience may easily become a con- 
Tho there 


stant succession of mistakes. 
will be no attempt 
here to list rules for 
the beginner in 
selecting his founda- 
tion stock, set rules 
being useless for such 
& purpose anyway, I 
would direct atten- 
tion to the special 
fitness of the old cow 
for foundation pur- 
poses. She has two 
large factors in her 
favor; in the first place she can be pur- 
chased a more reasonable price than 
the younger cow; second, the purchaser 
can be more certain of both her milk 
producing and breeding abilities. 

Even when the rules are observed the 
closest, there is no absolute certainty as 
to the outcome of the breeding opera- 
tions. At its best there is much guesswork 
in the breeder’s business. When so much 
depends upon getting the right start, 
therefore, it behooves the young dairy- 
man to eliminate as much of the guesswork 
as possible. He may do so by starting his 
purebred herd with one or more old cows, 
whose productive abilities have been 
proved, and perhaps those of herdaughters, 
too. 

The fact that the old cow will not pro- 








Ayrshire calves on an Ohi 











Loy 


farm. A breed that is rapidly 
ular in America. 


duce as much milk as her younger sister 
is usually offset by the lower price asked 
for her. So long as the purchaser knows 
that she was a high producer while in her 
that her daughters are following 


prime, 
suit, that her blood lines are such as will 
“nick” with his bull, and that she has the 


proper conformation and constitution to 
withstand heavy production, he can well 
afford to be content with moderate milk 
records after she is ten years old. That 
is a small matter beside the possibility 
that, thru the offspring of this old cow, a 
large part of his future herd may be in- 
fluenced for many years 

Some excellent dairy herds have been 
established with a single foundation cow 


as a basis. The most extraordinary case 

















growing pop- 





of this kind that I have ever observed ; 
that of Beecher Wythe 2d, the wonde Thu 
foundation cow owned by M. J. Seberg: 
of Indiana. 

Beecher Wythe 2d arrived at the S 


ay farm when 20 months old, wit! 
a yearling calf by her side. one 
sitiiehtwer about her job as a her 


founder, she produced enormous quantitie 
of milk and heifer calves with astonish 
ing regularity. Proof of her good work is 
contained in the facts that 75 percent oi 
the present Seberger herd of 52 anima! 
descended from this cow; and that this 
herd holds the Indiana record for th: 
highest average production of butterfat 
to the cow. 

The calf which accompanied Beeche: 
Wythe 2d when she was purchased was 
the first of an even’ dozen of female calves 
from her. The thirteenth calf, a male, died 
All of these calves were born befor 
Beecher Wythe 2d had passed her fifteent! 
year. Beecher Wythe 2d has been a re 
markable producer of milk as well as oi 
calves. As a 10-year-old she produced 
22,554 pounds of mil! 
in a year, from whic! 
might have been 
made 778 pounds of 
butter. She held th: 
Indiana milk record 
for two years, and 
still is the holder of 
four state records 
Besides being an ex- 
cellent producer and 
breeder she possesses 
a good show ring 
conformation. She was grand champio! 
at the Indiana State Fair in 1918, when 
14 years old. 

Doubtless the best quality of all i: 
this remarkable cow, especially in he: 
role as a foundation animal, is that sh 
has passed on her productive abilities to 
her numerous daughters in large measure 
Eight of them already have qualified for 
the advanced registry of the Holstein 
breed. Two of them are holders of severa! 
state records, one of these being for butte: 
produced in a year. 

To her the owner gives 5 credit for 
his sv ss in dairying.—F. M. C. 


GASOLINE TAINTED BUTTER 

Butter buyers thruout the middle west 
report that gasoline tainted butter is on 
the increase. This is due, it is 
thought, to the wide use of gaso- 
line engines in small creameries 
and on farms. Butter and crean 
very readily absorb gas odors, and 
the quality of the butter is ma- 
terially lowered. The Universit, 
of Nebraska recommends that 
as far as possible, gasoline en- 
gines be kept in a separate room 
from the separator or the churn: 
that all oils or greases be stored 
away from the churn or separ- 
ator, and that the exhaust be 
outside and so situated that the 
fumes do not blow back into the 
room where the cream is kept 
It is also very important that 
the butter after it is made, is 
not stored where it will at any time come 
into contact with the gasoline odors. 


RED POLLS FOR MILK 

How do the red polled breed of cattle 
compare with the other breeds as milk 
producers?—D. M. G., Neb 

As a dual purpose breed, the red poll 
ranks high. They are not a ’ strictly dairy 
breed and cannot be compared favorably 
with those breeds which are primaril) 
milk producers. The holsteins and ayr- 
shires give more milk than red polls but 
they in turm produce a larger amount than 
jerseys or guernseys. In richness of milk 
the red polls are surpassed by the jerseys 
and guernseys and are above the holsteins 
and ayrshires. 
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IRE-BALTIC 


The Separator with the MILLION DOLLAR BOWL 


DOLLAR BOWL. 


Seems like a lot of money for a manufacturer to spend on a 
Separator Bowl, doesn’t it? But when you consider what it means 
to cow-owners, a million dollars is only “a drop in the bucket” to 
what the EMPIRE Million Dollar Bowl will save each year for 


American Farmers. 


For this wonderful Bowl, the product of years of study and 
experiment by a score of the foremost separator engineers, sets a 


new standard of separator performance: 
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ERE’S an announcement of great importance to YOU—to 
every farmer owning cows; for it brings to American Dairy- 
men the latest development in Cream Separator Construction 

—the EMPIRE-BALTIC Cream Separator, with the MILLION 


It is self-centering and self-balancing; prac- 
tically no vibration; and so does not agitate the 
milk; it skims clean all the time; it is easy to 


turn, frictionless; once adjusted it is adj 


for 


life; its discs are interchangeable—a great con- 


venience in cleaning and assembling. 


It is the 


last word in Bow] construction—Simple, Efficient, 


Convenient and practically Everlasting. 


Compare the Empire-Baltic with any other separator and 
remember, in making the comparison, that your butter profite are 


made or lost in the bowl. 


Investigate the 


You'll find other Separators as good looking as the Empire- 


Bowl 


Baltic—no manufacturer has a corner on good looks. You'll find 
other Separators made, like the Empire-Baltic, out of the best of 
materials obtainable—any-one can buy the best grades of materials. 


But you'll find only one Separator 
with the MILLION LLAR 
BOWL—an exclusive EMPIRE- 
BALTIC feature—fully covered by 
basic patents. 


Space Po our telling you 
here all of the superior Empire- 
Baltic Features, but the Million 
Dollar Bowl alone is important 
enough to impel you to see the 
nearest Empire Dealer at once— 
learn all about the Empire- 
Baltic. Or send at once for cata- 
log No. 118-S. 





ae 


a 
my 

This trade-mark isfoundontheSupremen 

Separator. It is displayed by the Best 

Separator Dealers throughout the coun- 


try. It is the sign of Highest Quality in) 


materials, workmanship and service. It it 
the “Family Coat of Arms” of the lead- 
ing line of Dairy Machinery—EMPIRE. 
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Empire Cream Separator Company, Bloomfield, N.J. 


Manufacturers of Empire Milk " Tolede, $ 
and Gasoline Engines sai eee Saracen Heched alterna 
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A GESTATION CALENDAR 


We have been in constant receipt of 
numerous letters requesting gestation 
tables and information with regard to 
gestation periods. It is in compliance with 
several of these requests that we have 
made up and are publishing the table on 
this page. Weareverygladtogive oursub- 
scribersthisinformationineondensed form. 

A few suggestions concerning the use 
of a gestation table may prove of benefit 
to some. Every stock breeder knows that 
different animals vary more or less in 
their gestation period. The majority carry 
their young for about an average period of 
time, but there are some cases of very 
short and other cases of ve - long gesta- 
tion periods due to individual char- 
acteristics. In using a gestation table this 
must be taken into consideration. 

We have most successfully used the 
table in connection with a large calendar 
with the dates in squares large enough that 
data may be written in. Whenever an 
animal is served we look up the date on 
which parturition will take place and 
make note of it with the animal’s- name 
or number on that particular date in the 
calendar. The most convenient calendar 
for this purpose is one having an appended 
calendar for the following year on the 
back of the current calendar. Then at 
the first of the year you can transfer the 
































information to your new calendar or 
hang up the original in a convenient place VERY farmer knows the value of 
or reference. m4 
When —— — it is = to permanent, sanitary, concrete 
note on the calendar the date, and from : 
ee with = ave rage & ~- ~ rr eeripEEae From fence posts to barn, 
perioc etermine e perk the 
particular animal in question. Thus there $a use for concrete at every turn. 
you will be able to predict parturition 
| accurately when the animal is next | For your Concrete remember that it 
) a . : 
M Sg sit exmme tet, costs no more to use Lehigh, the Na- 
Ewes (146 to 157 days, average 150 days). e . . 
Sows (109 to 143 days average 112 days) tional Cement. It is sold by leading 
Time of Mares Cows "Ewes Sows 
Sorvin | 40 aye] 28a =| 10 da 113 days dealers everywhere. Look for the 
Jan l der 6 Oct. 10 ay 30 Apr. 23 . + . 
SB OBS) aa F blue and white Lehigh sign on the 
22 27 | 31 20 14 | 
vg, 2) Jam 3] Nov. 7] a7] at dealer’s office or warehouse. 
12 17 | 21 ll | Jume 4} 
19 24 | 28 13 11 | ° . ° . 
3 mw, 3 Pm Bl - The Lehigh sign is the sign of the 
7 et | nationally known cement. 
26 28} Jan 2 22 16 
Apr. 2] Mar. 7 9 29 23 | 
18 21 23 = 12| Aug 4 LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
7 30 | Apr “i| Feb. 6 28 | 20 ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WN. 
oo a 18 30] 10| Sept. 31 New York,N.Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Buffalo; N.Y. Jacksonville, Fla. 
21 ile 25 - 27 | 17 | 10 Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Newcastle, Pa. | Omaha, Neb. 
“a a ‘ = 17 Pittsburgh, Pa. Mason City, Iowa. Richmond, Va 
ll 16 20 lov 7! Oct 
Bw Bl RS 
20 dU pr. : 15 
wise] 5,8 £145 MILLS from COAST to COAST 
39] Juy 4] 3] ll 
, i8 22 9| Dee 3 
20 | 25 29 16 10 
27) Aug I June 5 23 17 
5 3 s 12 30 24 
10 15 19 Feb 6 31 | uy ? 
17 22 a 13 | Jan Mi ; A drag saw with a Simonds | 
O 1} Sept. 5 10 57 91 | y mn blade has the Simonds quality N 
3 3 | 17] Mar. 6) 23 : of edgeholding — saving you 
S| on S| amet] 8] GR se oe 
Now. iH Ape. 93) 35 Simonds Manufacturing Company 
19 28 | 17| et ll Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
ao |OM 3 | Sept. 4| 24 18 The Saw M ; . 
Dec. 31 Nov 11} May 1/| 25 e¢ Saw Makers since 1832 New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
10 14 | 18 {3} Ave 2 : 
2 23| Oct. “2 22 5 
Hon 31 3} OB} Ok eS 








THE FARMERS AND STRIKES 


ing collvctive ban aig or i gaining | ==" sé , FARM WAGONS 


power thru a great farmerorganization the : ~As 
producers must not fall into the habit of ee High or low a-aee or wood—wide 


thinking that might constitutes right. 
They must not get class conscious and 














clory in their organized power to gain 
-heir ends by foul means. . 

Che farmers have been the conservative 

element, always acting as a balance wheel 

. times of stress. They can think clearly 

| big issues. The time has come when 

wr nation can well consider the resolu- 
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ins passed by these delegated representa- 





Washington this winter, contain food for 
itional thought. They are constructive 
platforms. 

Can anything be done td _ prevent 
trikes? The coal strike drove Kansas to 
ll a special session of the legislature 
hich in nineteen days passed a bill 
hich makes the ordinary citizen who 





iolates the orders of the court created by | 


e act, subject to one year in jail or a 
vusand dollar fine, or both, and makes 


he officer or manager of any corporation | 


r business or labor organization subject 
two years in the “pen” and $5,000 
ne, or both. 
Che bill created a court 


of industrial 
elations of three members 


which 


ortation of foods, clothing, fuel and the 


peration of public necessities and com-| 
ion carriers. The court is given power to | 


nvestigate wages, controversies between 
nployer and employee, working condi- 
yns or whatever may cause a strike. The 
ights of labor to a fair wage, 
iwital to a fair return are guaranteed. 
The right of collective bargaining is 
cognized. An appeal to the supreme 
uurt may be had if either party 1s not 
itisfied with the ruling of the industrial 
vurt. This law prevents strikes, lock- 
outs, picketing or any hindrance to pro- 
luction. 

Raynell, in The Nation’s Business for 
March, says: 

‘The special session of the legislature 
which established this new industrial code 
will cost Kansas approximately $325,000. 
Much of the money appropriated will be 
ised to meet high cost of living problems 
n the state, so all of it cannot be charged 
igainst the coal strike and the court. It 
is doubtful if there is a single member of 
the legislature who believes the session 
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ives of about 700,000 farm homes. These | 
leclarations, and the declarations of the | 
lifferent farmer organizations that met in | 





has | 
irisdiction over the production and trans- | 


and of | 










10n-Alls 


| Fhe Most Popular Work Garment in America 


} 
} 


| Mviee, A HE three great reasons why 
| aD more LEE UNION-ALLS are 
worn than any work suit manu- 
factured are: 


Longer Wear 
More Economy 
Greater Camfort 


—But Remember— 


UNION-ALLS IS A TRADEMARKED 
NAME. NO WORK GARMENT CAN 
BE A UNION-ALLS UNLESS IT’S A 
LEE. 

Dept. 2005 


The H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, 
Kas., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, 





is not worth the cost. 

“Kansans feel that the industrial court | 

v is blazing a new trail. Thru it, they 
elieve, the discord which has always 
isted between employer and employed | 
ill be largely eliminated in Kansas. 
Leaders predict that within a few years, | 

bor will be urging the establishment of | 
imilar courts in other states and perhaps 

national court of industrial relations. 

FINE SILAGE 

P. F. Brunk of Keokuk county, Iowa, 
did some experimenting last year with 
ensilage and the experiment proved a 
He reports that his silage is the 
best he has ever had and tells how he pro- 
duced it as follows: 

‘When I planted my ensilage corn, I 
iearly filled the planter with corn; then 
dded to each box about one pint of cane 
eed. It is necessary to mix this thoroly 
vith the corn but not too much or you will 
work the fine seed to the bottom of the 
DOX, 

“I could not notice that the cane hurt 
he growth and maturity of the corn, but 

on the other hand I had ensilage that is a 
good percentage cane and is the best I 
er saw for milk cows and growing 


iccess, 


Be careful to use a cane and corn that 
ripen together. I used the Iowa 


vermine corn and dwarf orange cane. | | 


early amber cane would be ail right, 
With this mixture, it takes a little 
ne five acres to fill our ten by thrity- 
r SLO, 
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\merica is 
floor. 


your home—don’t spit on | 


Ll., Minneapolis, Minn., Tren- 


ton, N. J., South Bend, Ind. 
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GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
certain section of this country 


DAIRY COW 
N of ours. It was my first trip and I 


hope it will not be my last one. I found 
strong men, capable women, boys and 
rirls who would rather smile than frown 
but at the same time I found them dis- 
couraged, ready to quit, almost decided 
to go to town to work in a factory—chil- 
dren on the streets—women longing for 
the fresh air and the health of the old 
farm place. This particular section might 
have been called a little rough, it cer- 
tainly wasn’t barren. And I didn’t know 
the wonderful opportunity awaiting these 
same discouraged men who would pin 
their faith to the fostet mother of the 
human race, the good ol’ dairy cow. 

I met farmer after farmer who bought 
fertilizer by the ton, raised enough crops 
to tide him over the winter, and 
then bought more fertilizer. 
They were not satisfied, they ad- 
mitted it, but it seemed the only 


OT long ago, I made a trip thru a 


| the scrub bulls—and scrub bulls are the 


ent from many of us. And this brings us 
to those parts which were intended and 
must eventually become dairy centers— 
the communities that are rough, give 
little crop return and are close enough to 
markets. 

And why not? The summers are longer 
than they are in Minnesota and the win- 
ters less severe. The men are hard work- 
ers as shown by their sticking as long as 
they have. The feeling of good cheer is 
universal on the farm. 

If it were possible, would it not be a 
ood thing to suddenly transplant these 
armers to certain sections of Wisconsin 

or Minnesota and let them see prosperit 
they never dreamed of on farms whic 
were less productive than theirs? One 
trip would do it but as it is we must con- 
vince them by words and words seem too 
futile to a prejudiced man. 

Is it money that is holding back such 
prosperity for these sections? I hardly 
think so—many bankers are willing to 
back the worthy ones. I hope this 
article will convince a few of the more 
progressive to investigate the dairy cow 
and sell “old red,’’ who satisfies the crav- 
ing for a pet but does little else for the 
family. 

There are several plans for starting 
dairying in a community. If there are 
some farmers who milk a few, the best and 
most feasible plan is to immediately sell 
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be glad to tell all about the plan. It’s so 
simple and cheap, that you will be sur- 
prised and delighted. 

After the purebred bulls are in the com- 
munity, it is then logical to start a cow 
testing association, an association for 
weeding out the boarders. Testing as- 
sociations are inexpensive and efficient. 1 
could tell you about them but this article 
is not intended to discuss the different 
associations, merely to mention them. 
Again the agricultural college will be glad 
to help you and tell you about them. 
By the way, the dairy extension man at 
the state university is a good man to 
ee, a yon his b that of 

air. t acquainted with him, you 
mi ft like him. 

Knather plan is Ser the Sasmeese to Seem 
ah association purely for the purpose of 
buying purebred animals. It is incor- 
ey the cattle are bought and sent out 
to the farmers on shares. At the end of 
five years a sale is held, the books closed 
and the profits declared. Such a plan has 
been started in several counties and is 
working out fine. 

The above is a mere outline of what can 
be done, and, of course, is not all, just 2 
little to save those men from bringing chil- 
dren up in a city street. You men, talk to 
your banker, pester the county agent, 
write to the dairy extension department 
of your agricultural college and ask ques- 





tions. Tell your fellow breeders about 
the future of dairying, show some 
pep, and start something. 

‘our children are entitled to 





your best efforts, your wife to 








thing to do. They were sleep- 
ing, and snoring far more than 


did our old friend Rip Van 
Winkle. He slept for twenty 
years and these farmers will 


sleep for a hundred if they are 
not told the best plan. They 
longed for the money to send the 
boys to school, to fix up the 
place, and, perhaps, own a car. 
And all the time, our good 
friend the dairy cow has been 
waiting to help them. Being 
dumb and patient she has 
waited in silence, hoping for 
just such ahome. Yet, to argue 
as the farmer, the old red cow 
gives little or nothing and they 
ean not see how they could pos- 
sibly make money out of a 
thousand old red cows. They 
are exactly right—they couldn’t 
make money out of ten thou- 
sand old red cows but let us in- 
troduce to them-+the dairy cow— 
a friend to man. 

How often are we surprised 
on talking with farmers who 
“milk a few’ by their ignorance 
of dairy cows. How astonished 
they seem when you casually 
mention a cow that gave thir- 
teen gallons of milk a day, and 
how certain we are that they 
think we are lying. Just why 
does that farmer feed “‘old red” 
and get a little milk for his feed 
and trouble? Why can’t we 
show him that he could feed the 
same feed to another cow and 
get ten times as much milk? 

It is, I believe, because the average 
farmer does not know and does not care to 
know what dairying is. He does not as- 
sociate purebred dairy cows with a 
steady, regular, profitable income, but 
is blinded by the popular idea that all 
dairying is getting up at three o'clock 
in the morning and getting to bed later 
than his neighbors without extra money 
as a reward. He cannot see or does not 
care to see the future, with a thriving com- 
munity with herds of fine purebred cows, 
with money galore, and buyers clamoring 
for their stock at fancy prices 

He can only see the first few years of 


hard work and at that he is not far differ- 
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more comforts of life, yourelf to 
the best that is in you, and your 
brain, brawn and the dairy cow 
will be Aladdin’s lamp, and 
money will be yours. 
Concentrated, conscientious, 
and continuous effort with lots 
of cooperation thrown in, will 
create communities that will be 
known everywhere, visited by 
buyers from afar, and these buy- 
ers with money are more wel- 
come than the first baby. The 
leaders in this community work 
will be remembered long—the 











SEALING THE SILO | 
We have found that the spoil- 
ing of silage on the top of the silo 
can be reduced to a minimum by 
the simple trick of going up to 
the top of the silo ut five or 
six times after the silo has beer 
filled andtramping it down ver) 
carefully. After the silo has 
been filled we tramp it as well as 
we can on the top but when we 
fill it we fill it clear up to the 








| Litter carrier on “Uncle Tommy’’ Bennet’s farm in 


rmilion county, Illinois. 
events trouble from ice and snow. 


The cover over the track 


top and since there is a roof on 
it, it is impossible to.do a very 
good job of tramping. By the 
next morning however, it has 
settled enough so that one can 








Purebred 


maintained 


rule and aot the exception. 
bulls can be bought and 
more cheaply than ecrubs. 
This is not a rash statement. A scrub 
bull on every farm will cost more than to 
have say four purebred bulls in the 
community. The bull club association is 
the answer: The community is divided 
into blocks, generally four. A purebred 
bull is bought for each block. At the end 
of two years the bulls are taken over to 
another block. This keeps a bull in the 


community eight years or long enough to 
find out his true worth thru his daughters 
and perhaps one of the four will prove a 
superbull—much more valuable than a 
super-six. 


Your agricultural college will 








into the : 
against the wall and tramp it well down 
all over. 
day and 
after for (Ber: A 
rsistent packing makes a very good 
cod we think we have less spoiled silage 
than any of our neighbors. I have seen 
some silos that had six or seven feet of 
spoiled ensilage but we have never had 
over two feet at the edge of the silo and 
last year we found good sweet ensilage 
two inches under the surface in the center 
of the silo when we opened it in December. 
There was so little s 
never bothered to throw it out, an unusu- 
al occurrence to say the least.—R. C. E. 


stand erect. The silage has also 
settled away from the sides thus 
letting air netrate deeper 

silage. We tramp it back 


This is repeated again the next 

in every second day there- 
p nae a week to ten days. aa 
sea 


viled ensilage that we 
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A Real Help in Time of Need 


It’s truly a back breaking job, tugging and pulling at an old-fashioned 


double-barrel tire pump with it’s old style valve. 


So, when a friend 


comes along and hands you a Rose Pump, which even a girl of 12 
can work with ease, you'll say he’s a friend indeed. 





“*Te’s All 
in the Valve”’ 


Old style tire pumps try to make the 
washer on the piston act as a valve. The 
piston must travel several inches before the 
washer flares enough to fit the barrel. Re- 
sult: loss of air; double work. The Rose 
Pump has a real valve, of flapping type, 
in the center. Air goes through the valve, 
not around the washer. Compression be- 
gins the instant the piston starts down. 


The single barrel construction of the Rose 
Pump cuts the work in half. Two barrels 
mean two columns of air to compress. But 
one barrel, with a real valve and airtight 
washer, isenough. Your tire valve stem 
will take air only just so fast—it is a waste 
of energy to crowd it in any faster. The 
Rose’s single barrel feeds air as fast as the 
stem will take it, and oh! So much easier! 


Over 2,000,000 Satisfied Users 





Tire Pump 


The Barrel will not jam or dent, as it is 
made of 18-gauge steel. It will not 
rust, as it is finished in baked enamel 


The Top is machined from solid screw 
steel stock, and will not break (cast iron 
will). The Base is made of the same 
material in the same way. 


The Hose is especially made for us, of 
5-ply tested fabric, with inner wall of 
pure Para rubber. The strongest hose 
that money will buy. (Hose is also sold 
separately.) 


The Handle is put on soit can't come off, 
come loose or turn around. The stirrup 
folds alongside the barrel, making the 
pump compact for storage. 


Frank Rose Mfg. Co., Hastings, Neb. 


At All Dealers--Two Sizes, $3.00 and $3.50 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 





The 


ROSE GREASE GUNS AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


Rose Grease Gun is the gun with the 








Taper Nozzle, which fits the opening so tightly 
that grease can’t back out around the nozzle. 
Other Rose products are Rose Grease Buckets, 
Rose Tire Pump Hose and Rose Fan Belts. 
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PEOPLE USING MORE DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

The people of today are using six per- 
cent more dairy products than they used 
twenty years ago, according to a recent 
government survey compared with one of 
two decades past. The survey also shows 
that less meat is being used and more 
vegetables and fruit. The feod purchases 
of five hundred familes representing differ- 
ent steaadards of life, were carefully 
analyzed. The:records covering the sur- 
vey of four hundred families made in 
1900 vere found. A comparison of the 
two surveys showed that meat consump- 
tion had decreased eight percent and 
grain products had decreased eleven per- 
cent. The amount of vegetables showed 
an increase of four percent and fruit 
eight percent. Dairy products increased 
about six percent. 

The recent survey also showed that the 
average cost of food per man in these five 
hundred families was about forty-six 
cents aday. This did not include the cost 
of preparation and serving but only the 
actual market cost of the products 








INLAND WATERWAYS — A NEED 
Continued from page 12 

quated equipment into a nation’s gigantic 
development plans. While the world about 
them was building in terms of millions, 
they were stopping a costly boat and 
throwing away half an hour’s time of a 
crew of twenty men to put in at Boat 
Slough Point for some farmer’s calf to be 
hauled to the next stopping place fora 
charge of less than a dollar! While the 
business world was solving the intricate 
traffic problem of long hauls, they were 
building their hopes on daily packets that 
sought to trade initial ex- 
penditures of money for the nickels and 
dimes of shoppers and short haul consign- 
ments. They talked then of the majesty 
of the waterways, assuming that the pub- 
lic would maintain this old institution 
simply because the institution was old. 


tremendous 
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Their low-rate arguments and an appeal 
to tourists to partake in the delights of 
Mississippi river travel were all mght in 
their small way. But while short haul | 
rates were being explained, while beauti- | 


fully illustrated booklets were being} 


| | 


| 
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There are thousands of vol- 
untary letters in the De Laval 
|| Company’s files, similar to this 
letter from Mr. Watkinson, of 
lowa, bearing out the state- 
ments made in connection with 
the long «service of De Laval 
Cream Separators. 


In fact, by averaging up the 
years of use, it has been found 
that the average life of a 
De Laval is more than 15 years; 
and that during that time they 
| have required little attention or 
| repairs, and have produced the 

highest possible quantity and 

quality of cream with the least 
| time and effort. 




























be 


The 








Laval. 
name, write to nearest De Laval 
office 


29 E. Madison St. 


| THE EVERLASTING 
| CREAM SEPARATOR 








That is why there are more De 
Lavals in use than all other makes 
combined. Sooner or later you 


will buy a De Laval. 


The nearest De Laval agent will 


glad to demonstrate a De 
If you do not know his 


De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 
61 Beale St. 


Chicago San Francisco 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies 


the World Over 














printed and decks washed down for tourist | £ 


travel, the one remaining opportunity— 
that of developing long freight hauls of 
large thru consignments on a type of 
vessel built expressly for that purpose- 
was slipping, for the time being, out of 
their reach. 

It is no longer a question of maintain- 
ing river life for the sake of tradition. Nor 
is it the selfish problem of finding profit- 
able use for river craft already afloat. A 
natural demand makes it imperative that 
river shipping be revived to take care of 
growing transportation needs. 

We are now searching out the needles 
in the haystack of resourcefulness. Side- 
lines and by-products, intense develop- 
ment in other words, are becoming the big 
things in business. More intense cultiva- 
tion, the clearing and drainage of waste 
land, the reclamation of deserts, are be- 
coming the big things in farming. Every 
single building and acre and factory and 
mine are factors in these new days of 
reconstruction. 

The problem of getting the farm prod- 
ucts of the Mississippi valley to the mar- 
kets of the world has reached an acute 
stage. Reconstruction calls for the use of 
every available natural resource. Rail- 
roads are, of course, the vital factor in the 
country’s traffic system, but allied with 
the railroads for practical use is this long | 








4hp.Weighs 190\bs. 
Sh.p.Weighs 325 tbs. 
1Sh.p.Weighs 730 ibs. 
20 h.p.Weighs 1200 Ibs. 
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eventually share the burden in moving the | 
rapidly increasing bulk of middle west 
crops to the seaboard 

With railroads constantly seeking relief 
from traffic conditions, navigable rivers 
must soon come into their own again. 
Transportation facilities must be de- 
veloped hand in hand with commerce and 
agriculture. 

In any scheme of economical transpor- 
tation planned for the benefit of the na- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Mis- 
sissippi river is capable of drawing freight 

trade from a great producing valley in the 


center of the country reaching from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. In this 
valley are the most productive grain 


fie Ids, a great livestock industry, the man- 
ufacturing output of a dozen large cities, 
lumber interests, cotton fields, coal mines, 





mills, and a host of smaller interests whose 
output aggregates a vast value. 

The mouth of the Mississippi opens out | 
to the ports of the world—more especially 
to the ports of Central and South America, | 
where our export interests so naturally lie. 

The middle west’s waterways can ps ar- | 
tially solve the transportation problem that 
its own development necessitates, a prob- 
lem which is beginning to demand solu- 
tion soon. In the meantime, three things 
must be considered in reviving river life 
to a degree of full usefulness. 

One is navigable channels. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Waterways Association 
has recommended the appropriation of one 
hundred’ million dollars for completing 
projects already approved by congress for 
the developme nt of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. The association deems a six- 
foot channel from Minneapolis to St. Louis 
quite sufficient, with a nine-foot channel 
on to New Orleans. These improvements 
will be quite ample. Such permanent 
channels can handle Mississippi valley 
freight traffic for years to come. 

Another very necessary factor, if water- 
ways are to be included in a general 
scheme for reducing freight congestion 
and for handling a nation’s business in the 
most expedient manner, is close coopera- 
tion between railroads and waterways. 
Congress already has considered giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
joint supervision over rail and water ship- 
ments, recognizing the waterways as com- 
mon carriers, providing joint rail and 
water rates, and requiring railroads to 
make connections between their yards 
and river docks at suitable points. Rail 
and waterway cooperation not only would 
be a great convenience to the shipper, but 
a necessity in a general plan of transpor- 
tation. 

Two of the factors of river revival, then, 
are matters of governmental appropria- 
tion and control. The third, that of build- 
ing the proper type of river vessel, is a 
problem for the boat lines, whether under 
rival ownership or controlled by a 
government agency. Shallow draft barges, | 
no doubt, will best answer the purpose— 
but whatever the type, it cannot serve the 
double purpose of carrying freight and 
passengers. It must be designed as a 
freighter. That is the big river need now. 

Speaking generally, the Mississippi 
river isn’t so much in need of repairs as of 
encouragement. Its place in the final 

scheme of transportation is scarcely 

loubted. It is a practical problem, shorn 
now of the sentimentalities which pre- 
vented its earlier survival. There is no 
need now among those who seek a revival 
of river life for those mourners who have 
idealized the old traditions and the old 
things of river life with all the sob stuff 
of stage heroics. The revival of river 
transportation is necessary to future na- 
tional development, and will come only 
when the magnitude of increasing traffic 
burdens is fully realized. 


Work to a purpose—it’s 
the American way. 


Concentrate! 
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The Key to Economy 
in Painting 


is not cheaper paint but Jéefter paint — the 
best paint money will buy — and no amount 
of money will buy anything better than 


CARTER WHITE LEAD and pure lin- 


seed oil — the pamnter’s paint. 





Cost per gallon figures less than you think. 


Cost per square yard covered figures less 
than many lower priced paints. 


Cost per year for keeping your house well 
painted is less than when any other paint is 
used. 


All paint stores sell tinting colors, ground 
in oil, for making colored paint of CARTER 
WHITE LEAD, which, at the same time, 


is best for white paint because it is whztest. 


















Lisheoing proof— 


Weather Le fing Products / 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to 1 rural and city properties. 


we Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac. »<<¢. 


APOLLO -KEYsTo! 
tured and highest in eqaitty.. ‘ts ualed for Roofing, Siding, Cul- “7, 
tol work. Sold by leading dealers. * #% 


verts, Silos, and genera! sheet 
For fine residences and public bai tidings Keystone RSTEEL 
Roofing Tin Plates are unexcelled. Look for Pe jertome Ray 
below regular brands. Send for our “Better Buildings’ book! 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, stunner: Pa. 
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THE HIRED MAN THAT STAYS 

Che mechanical milker ts the hired man 
that 
state that their labor problem went up 
the ventilator as the milking machin 
came in the barn. Even if this ghost of the 
farmer’s dreams has not vanished entirely 
for the dairymen having mechanical milk- 
users of the machines agree quite 





stavs. 


ers, 


generally that they at least have gone a | 


long way toward solving the help question 
Take, for instance, the of my 
[llinois friend who, while he prefers hand 
milking, has installed a milking machine 
as an auxiliary hired man. So long as his 
help is on the job, the milking is done by 
hand. But when the hired hand 
bolshevik, is ill, or there is some other 
emergency, out come the milking machines 
and the twice-a-day job of this dairyman 
is done as usual, only perhaps a little 
quicker. They constitute for this dairy- 
man a valuable second line of defense. 
The question ten or fifteen years ago 
was whether the milking machines would 
stay long in the cow barn or not. Some 
of them didn’t. But improvements in 
construction and a better knowledge on 


case 


goes 


Many dairymen now freely | 


the part of dairymen as to their operation | 


have brought about a much larger place 


for power milking than it first seemed it 


would have. 

Farmers have learned a lot about the 
operation of machinery since mechanical 
cow milkers came into use. The motor 
ear and the tractor have been met—and 
by the farmers of the United 


conquered 
And is the farmer 


States since that time. 


who is undaunted by a stubborn magneto Cincinnati Chicago Topeka 


or a disordered earburetor going to be 


stumped by a milking machine? He is not. | 


Moreover, the intricacies of the milking 


machine are not half so disconcerting aS | 


the idiosyneracies of the average hired 
man, tw -legged 1920 model. 

Yes, the milking machine is going to 
stay. A lot of hired men are going to stay, 
too, just because it is sueccessful.— 
Fr. M. C., Kans 


BOUND BY CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


( nt nage 16 
In too many cases, where some active 
preacher, alive to the problems of today 
in rural life, has started something, a 


successor comes along who fails to put it 
The new man 


thru Not so in this case. 
was Ernest C. Reineke, like Hickman a} 
college and seminary graduate. More, 


he is a Minnesota farm boy, born and bred 
on the land his grandfather had home-| 
steaded His wile, was born and 
brought up on a Minnesota farm. 

rhe next three years saw many changes 
in Byron, and in every one of them by all 
accounts Reineke had a finger, and a big 
one. In the first place, Byron has a popu- 
lation drawn from ten different racial 
stocks. There are Danish, German, and 
Norwegian-Lutherans, Christians, Catho- 
lies, Presbyterians, Baptists, Universalists, 
Congregationalists and Dutch Reformed 
people taere. But the Methodist church 
h i j I LOW become A vital a force in the 
community that other churchless 
pe yple were all attending it, and the op- 
position church had gone out of business 
in the first year. 

Byron had achieved town spirit, and it 
all stood at the back of Reineke, ready to 


Too, 





these 


| 
: 
| 


| 
| 
| 





to support him. Vitally interested in 
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What does tt mean when a cow dies 


T means actual dollars and cents loss, 
because you have to buy another cow 
or do without your milk and butter. 


You. can’t prevent a cow from dying, 
perhaps, but the value of a number of 
cows is being lost on hundreds of farms 
every year thru decay which might have 
been prevented. 


All decay starts at the surface. The 
elements will eat away at the unprotected 


surfaces of your house, barn or silo, a 
the first thing you know they all begin 
“godown”. Eventually they have to bx. 
repaired or replaced. 


It is cheaper to paint than to repair. 
Give your house a coat of Acme Quality 
House Paint, and your barn or silo a 
protecting coat of Acme Quality Barn 
Paint and the decaying elements can’t 
get to them. By saving their surface 
you save ail. 


There’s an Acme Quality Paint or Finish for every surface to be saved on the farm. 
Write for the Acme Quality Painting Guide, also the book on Home Decorating. 





ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. H, Detroit, Mich. 


Toledo Minneapolis 


Nashville 


Boston Dallas 


Lincoln 
St.Louis Portland 


Birmingham Pittsburgh | Los Angeles 
Fort Worth Salt Lake City 
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UDSON free swinging, full swiveled Stan- 
chions are famous for cowcomfort. They 
permit the animal greatest possible freedom. 


New Lever Control Stanchion 
Locks Entire Herd in or Lets them 


Out with One Shift of a 
Handy Lever 


This is the newest Hudson Improvement 
and a big time and labor saver which 
every farmer and dairyman will appreci- 
ate. From 1to 50cowscan easily be lock- 
ed in or released at one operation by even 
a boy. You can save 96 operations a day 


in handling a herd of 25 cows. Other 
features of Hudson Stalls and Stanchions 
are alignment and adjustment devices 


and double sure stops. 


Catalog FREE 


Huds 9n makes the most complete line of 
Equipment for the housing and care of 
live st including Litter Carriers, Hay 
Carriers, Feed Carriers, Ventilating Sys- 
tome, } ank Heaters, FecdCockers, : ~~ 
ers, Watering ystems etc. Write for 
Free Catalog today. We will also give 
you name of our dealer near you or see 
that you are supplied. 


HUDSON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1510 Minneapolis, Minn, 
FREE j\.cterai and Ensinecring Dep't Write ws. 
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life, Reineke started campaigning for im- | 


provements of one sort and another. 
The little village, as a result, soon had 
electric lights. Gravel roads followed. 
Then came cement sidewalks. 

By this time the people of the country 
round about were awake to Byron’s pos- 
sibilities as a good residence town. For 
twenty years not a new house had been 
built in the place. Now folks began to talk 
of making Byron their permanent home 
when they felt like dropping the reins of 
the farm. New houses with all con- 
veniences were erected. 

Then Reineke declared Byron needed a 
consolidated school. 

“Tt’s a shame,” he said, “that the young 
people in order to get an education are 
compelled to leave home for four years to 





attend high school. They are weaned 
away from the farm.” 
A storm of protest arose because of the 


threatened increase in taxation. But 
Reineke is an able campaigner and he had 
ible support. The proposition won. 


Byren Colsolidated School rose swiftly, 
he delight of the countryside. Grade and 
full high school work were taught. Do- 
mestie Science, Agriculture and Manual | 
[raining were (and are) on the bill of 
fare. Almost before they realized that four 
vears had come and gone, Byron folks 
saw the first fledglings fly away from high 
school to the State Agricultural College 
\nd today, thanks to having been per- 
mitted to continue their residence on the 
farm while during their formative high 
school years, those same young folks are 
graduating from the State College and 
ire returning to the farm. 

teineke believes in better farming. He 
was instrumental -in the organization of 
the Byron Cow-Testing Association. This 
has been a great factor in the bettering of 
dairy herds. Purebred cattle are more and 





more in evidence thruout the Byron 
territory, and today the community is a 
leader in this line. 

You remember that man who first 
talked with you as you entered Byron? | 
He mentioned the volley ball game in the 
gymnasium. That points to another of 
Reineke’s activities. He believes country | 
people need plenty of play, that they don’t | 
play enough. With that new church plant 
at hand, he started men, women and 
children to organizing basketball and 
volley bail teams, and today these or- 
ganizations are a recognized part of By-| 
ron’s social life. Home talent plays al 


iSO 
ire numerous, for there are several 
dramatic organizations within the con-| 
gregation that have developed talent. | 

“All these various denominations wor- | 
hip together in the most beautiful spirit | 
nd no enmity exists among them,” | 
teineke told me. ““The church belongs to | 
he Methodist denomination, but the 
\ingdom of God on earth belongs to all | 
he people, and the pastor of Byron church 
must recognize that and serve the whole 
community. Everybody in the entire 
community contributes to the financial | 
support and, during 1918, Byron church | 
pad $4500 for budget and benevolences, | 
as well as paying for a new parsonage. 
You see, folks are vitally interested in an 
institution that serves the whole com- | 
munity. 

“I find the country folks very willing 
to follow a man if they find they can 
trust his judgment.” : 

Take a farewell look at happy Byron 
ind you'll have no doubt his judgment 
can be trusted. 


This issue of Successful Farming would | 
cost a great deal more than you are pay-| 
ing for it if we were dependent alone upon 
the money we receive for subscriptions. 
But since the commercial world is able 
and willing to pay for our advertising 
space, we receive a very large revenue 
from the sale of advertising and are thus 
able to give you so large an issue as this 
number of Successful Farming for the 
exceedingly low subscription price we ask. 
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Which is it with you— 
Is it highest price or Styleplus? 


Are you going to pay an extravagant price to 
insure getting good clothes—or buy Styleplus, which 
guarantee you style and all-wool quality at moderate 
price? 

The all-wool Styleplus fabrics are splendidly tail- 
ored. Theclotheshave style. Every suit is guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Yet you pay a moderate price! 
A known price printed on the sleeve ticket! 

See before you pay! Visit your Styleplus dealer 
and try ontheclothes. It’s the safe way to buy clothes. 


Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 


towns. Write us (Dept. AF) for name of local dealer. 
HENRY SONNEBORN & Co., Ine. Baltimore, Md. 


The big name in clothes 


Styleplus 


Clothes 


$A45~-*5O0 -*55-*6 


“The sleeve ticket tells the price” 
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Every Farmer Can Now 
Do His Own Threshing 


Farmers everywhere are finding the Individual 
the answer to their threshing problems. If you 
have raised a good crop, and seen it bleach, 
shatter off and sprout in the shock while you 
were Waiting for a thresher, you know what a 
loss it means. The Individual is a small sep- 
arator, built for the Individual farmer. With 
it you can do your threshing when you get 
ready and your grainisready. It will insure 
the saving of your crops 100%. 


ll THRE SHER i) 


Wood Bros. 
Moines, Iowa. 
“We threshed 575 acres of oata, 
wheat and bariey, and the Individual 
gave the best serviceat all times. We 
threshed some very tough and damp 
eats, and had not handled a machine 
before."—Dollinger & Pell, Rockwell 
City, Iowa. 
fhe INDIVIDUAL threshes clean and quickly 
you can pull it with your tractor. It has 
fewer mechanical parts, less than half the 
number of belts required on large machines, 
and it takes only half the crew to operate it. 
Put the INDIVIDUALin your shed, and save 
all your crop. 
For full information about thissmall thresher, 
built for your needs in two sizes, 20x36 and 
24x46, write your name and address in the 
corner, and mail today. 


Wood Bros. Thresher Co. 
36 E. 20th Street Des Moines, lowa 


BRANCHES 
Minneapolis, Mian. Decatur, Ill. Lincoln, Neb. 


Thresher Co., Dew 





Get Bilin Free 


Make more and better butter. Over 25.000Lead- 
erChurns sold. 7,000 testimonials. A. N. 
Hollis, says: ‘‘Churning was a burden 
until we got the r. Now the chil- 
dren cry tochurn. We charn in 3 or 4 
minutes.’’ er Churns built to last 
lifetime—light weight—easily cleaned. 


Churns in 3 Minutes 


cr two plans—ist. ly order 








unde: 
; pay after 80 days trial; d. Take 
Tom your ’ 


'riends — your Yo 
a our 
okDER Kow ” 


. 4 ys for Churn, thas 
jer Churn be a 


AGENTS WANTED—take trial orders; no money n: 


Novelty Mig. Co., Box 48. Abingdon, nm. 


Bulld SILO RAVE 


FREIGHT PREPAID. S&S 
gafer, better than Silos costing t. 
i our price, 25, 60,75 and 9 
sizes at the lowest 
si 





Storm Proof. Saat mquickly 
Strongly, endorsed thousands 
Oi: ons ' pest nee. 


A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 
Contagious Abortion 


Easily administered by hypodermic 
syringe, Kille abortion germs quickly 
without injuring cow. Write for free 

booklet with letters from users and 


THE IMPROVED CHAMPION 
Coole Mill : Growth 
of germs in mi iform 


lk—removesodors—insures 
proeess.. faves its cost in one week. Write 
igion Milk Cooler Co.,Dep( 8, Cortiand,N.Y. 


Gal. 85.90 Gal. $6.49 Gal, $6.90 

Cherns 3 Charns 8 Churne 4 
Galions = Gallons Gallons | 
Me Order direct from thie adv. checking size of | 
Churn wanted. You pay express cha: eal. | 


iisuccess with the grain binder. 
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SWEEPING THE PASTURE 

Harrowing alfalfa is no new thing, but 
sweeping a pasture probably will be to a 
great_many. I talked with a farmer the 
other ‘day who does it, and you could 
scarcely run your eye over the clean thick 
sod he has and not admit that whatever 
made itso wasa payingpractice. Sweepe 
ing is the secret, the man said, and here 
is how he does it, and what he claims for 
the work: 

First is the tool. This is made by taking 
two pieces of scantling about sixteen feet 
long, and a dozen or more tops of small 
trees about three feet in ag and pretty 
branchy. The thick ends of the tree tops 
are laid along the face of one of the pieces 
of seantling, quite close together, then the 
other is laid over them and the two are 
securely bolted together. This is the 
“broom.” To complete it, each tree top is 
hacked into within about a footfrom the 
scantlings and all are bent at right angles, 
so that about two feet of the to 
flat on the ground. A board is patenell 
along these, the full length of the broom, 
and weighted to keep the branches tight 
to the sod. Now hitch on a team, and it is 
an easy matter to get over thirty acres or 
more of pasture land in a day. 

As to the results, thisis what was said: 

“Wherever cattle drop manure, no 
grass grows for a year or two. Around the 
edges of the droppings it grows so 
rank that animals ao not like it. Such 
grass is not sweet. By the time the drop- 
»ings are decayed and ‘washed away, you 
have a multitade of little thin spots in your 
pasture for weeds to take root in, and they 
certainly grasp the opportunity. So, be- 
sides losing a considerable amount of 
grass, you soon have a lot of rank weeds 
taking the moisture away from what 
grass you have. That’s why I sweep my 
pasture early every spring, and if I had 
time I would sweep it each fall.” 

As I said, this man’s pasture is a splen- 
did looking piece of grass land. His idea 
doesn’t cost much to use, and it sizes up 
to me like a pretty sound piece of farm 
practice.—W. J., Mo. 


FACTS ABOUT SUDAN GRASS 
Continued from page 10 

Eighteen inches apart with occasional 
cultivations. 

The sowing may be delayed until after 
corn planting is finished without detri- 
mental results, as practically all the 
growth is made after hot summer weather 
occurs. 

Professor Hughes of the Iowa Station 


|is authority for the statement that in 


Iowa it is just as economical to delay the 
sowing until June, then sow the crop 
thick, about 20 pounds per acre, so that 
it will not get too coarse and cut only one 
crop, just before frost in the fall. While the 
yields areslightlylower than where two 
crops are cut, there is not difference 
enough to pay for cutting and curing a 
crop in mid-summer. While this is prob- 
ably true if figured from the standpoint of 
tonnage only, there is some danger of get- 
ting the hay coarse and less palatable. 

The time to cut the crop will vary with 
the use that is to be made of it. When it 
is raised for seed, it must be practically 
mature but when grown for forage, the 
hay is at its prime just after the full bloom 
stage. 

When cutting for hay, it is customary 
to handle the crop in much the same 
manner as millet, especially for the mid- 
summer crop. In cutting the seed crop or 
the last crop of hay after the weather turns 
cool in the fall the writer has had excellent 
If the 
fodder gets so tall that the reel knocks 
it down ahead of the machine the trouble 
may be obviated by removing the al- 
ternate arms of the reel. The driver will 
cut the width of swath that the machine 
will accommodate. The bundles are set 
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Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
cleansand makesthe skin healthy. 
It is more than a Dip—it is alsoa 
Disinfectant. Use it freely about 
| Stables, hog pens and poultry 
houses to destroy disease germs 
and maintain good health condi- 
tions. Also for home use, in gar- 
bage cans, sinks, cesspools. Sold 
hn 0 geen ease 
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which means w 
vator which every farmer can afford. 
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omg, easiest running elevator 
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Wool Profits 


Don't lose part of your wool money by shearing the 
old fashioned way. Shear with a machine. The extra 
wool secured from your sheep soon pays the cost of 
one. You secure better wool more easily and quickl 
and benefit your flock. Get a Stewart No. 9 
Bearing Shearing Machine. Price $19.25. Send 
us $2—balance on arrival, Write for catalogue. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. B 116, 12th St. and Central Ave., 


Jno Naw, AuteRepesserios 54. frsae 
Eclipse Co., 23, 922 Argyle St., Chicago 














up in round shocks like corn and left in 

the field as long as desired. 

Some difficulty may be experienced in 
curing the midsummer crop in the corn- 
belt area, especially if the season is wet. 
There will be a considerable amount of 
green fodder and it is usually very sappy. 
The writer has not had the privilege of 
trying the side delivery rake for this pur- 
pose but in a heavy crop the old style 
hay tedder was found quite inefficient. 
The likelihood of these conditions exist- 
ing leads the writer to look with consider- 
able favor on Professor Hughes’ one crop 

ion, especially considering the fact 
that the cutting can be made withthebinder. 

When the crop is grown for seed, there 
should be at least fiity percent ripe seed 
in the heads when it is cut. The seed 
does not all ripen together like sorghum 
or oats and this stage seems to give the 
greatest yield of seed. The cutting is done 
with a binder as described above for hay, 
but the shocks are made much smaller 
than where they are to stand for a con- 
siderable time. 

The ordinary grain thresher run at a 
slow speed may be set so as to do an ex- 
cellent job of threshing. Care must be 
exercised that the cylinder is run slow 
enough to prevent cracking the seed. This 
is likely to reduce the motion on the 
riddles to such an extent that they will 
require cleaning occasionally by hand. 

Value of Sudan for Feed 

Sudan grass may be successfully used | 
as pasture, soiling or hay. Authorities | 
have consistently sidestepped pasture 
possibilities of sudan grass. The fact that 
it is a sorghum has led some to fear that | 
prussic acid poisoning might be expected | 
from its use in this manner. 

There is one case, at least, where sudan 
grass has been successfully pastured. Dur- 
ing the season of 1919 H. B. Manning 
of Story county, lowa, pastured four 
acres of sudan with his dairy herd with 
exceptionally satisfactory results. His 
method was to pasture heavily until the 
sod showed considerable wear and then 
remove the herd until the field recovered. 
He suggests that with two fields of five 
acres each on which to alternate one should | 
be able to have excellent pasture for 
ten cows and six horses thruout August 
and September. 

The above experience is borne out by 
experiments at the Kansas Station which 
showed that when a herd of milking cows 
was turned from a native pasture on to a 
sudan pasture, the average daily milk 
production was increased 3.2 pounds per 
head. This again doubtless bears out the 
point that sudan is at its best at a season 
when the native grasses fail. 

Sudan has on occasions been success- 
fully used as a soiling crop. It is probable 
that a greater tonnage of feed can be se- 
cured in this manner than by pasturing. 

The comparative value of sudan and 
other hays has been studied at several 
of the experiment stations of the country. 
At Kansas it was tested against alfalia 
and, as was to be expected, was found less 
valuable than the leguminous crop. In 
a large portion of the country, however, 
sudan is not grown in competition with 
alfalfa, but as an annual eatch crop in the 
place of millet. Its value in comparison 
with such hay as millet and timothy is 
discussed by Gaessler and McCandlish af 
the Iowa Station as follows: “Sudan grass 
hay provides considerably more nutrients 
than does timothy hay and tho it con- 
tains rather less digestible protein than 
does millet hay it appears to furnish 
about the same amount of total nutrients.” 
‘Sudan grass hay, tho deficient in protein, 
provides more net energy per 100 pounds 
dry matter than does hay from timothy 
or millet.’ 

In their summary of their work they 
offer as conclusions that sudan hay is 
very palatable, comparatively high in | § 
digestibility and supplies energy to eattle | 

ich more efficient!y than it does protein | 
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Big pockets double cloth reinforced 
Deep double yoke across shoulders 
Double and triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes. 
Well fitting body and sleeves 
Form fitting sloped shoulders 
Wide, perfect fitting collar 

Cuffs wide and extra long 
Reinforced faced sleeves 
Reinforced front opening 

Extra wide roomy elbow 

Trimmed and pressed by hand 


Double and Triple Stitched 
Work Shirts 


ULTIPLE stitching is very important. Wherever single stitch- 

M ing might hold, double and triple stitching is more sure, so we 

make all Reliance brands of shirts with double and triple 
stitched seams. 


Reliance brands of work shirts are all put together with the same 
care as expensive dress shirts. Close inspection of all scams insures 
perfection of workmanship and a mt more. wear proof than 
any work shirt you ever saw or ve of. If you are tired of work 
shirts that are forever ripping out ask your storekeeper to show you a 
“Milton F.Goodman,”’ “Old Faithful,” “Black Beauty,” or “Big Yank.” 


Rely on Reliance. The suggestion is justified by twelve reasons why. 


“‘Honor Bright’ Boy’s Waists, Shirts and Play Suits 


Manly garments for little men. Made for the hard work of play. Have the 
careful workmanship that we put into Reliance bennde of weck dilte Ger quewn-ampe. 
Real, sure enough serviceable waists, shirts and play suits in all the popular colors 
‘ ay yo —_ materials for this purpose, shirts in sizes from 1244 to 1414, waists 
in sizes 6 to 15. 


If your local storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work 


Shirts and Honor Bright Waists, Shirts and Play Suits, 
he can obtain them through ene of our many distributors. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FROM SHELL TO LAYING NEST 


The Hardest Job in the Poultry Yard 


By CHELSLA C. SHERLOCK 


in the course of the last ten years, asked that question 

of many farmers and poultrymen and practically with- 
out exception they have made the same answer. And in myown 
experience I have found that what they consider the hardest 
and most exacting work, is true. 

They stated without hesitation that the hardest and most 
important work in the poultry yard is to bring the young 
chicks from the shell to the laying nest properly and without 
“There are greater 
with chicks than in 


Wit is the hardest job in the poultry yard? I have, 


loss 


k secs 


equjpment you can brood as many as five hundred in one flock 
but go slow. Be sure you have the proper equipment before 
you try that. 

Small fiocks in small brood coops, where each has plenty of 
room to exercise and is protected from the weather until the, 
are ten or twelve weeks old, is the important thing. Do not 
give your youngsters free range until they are fully feathered 
and are plenty large enough to take care of themselves. And 
I would never brood my chicks with a hen, if I wanted to cut 

down chick losses to the 
minimum. 





other branch of the 
poultry work,” said one 
poultryman. “Anyone can 
get eggs, or ought to be able 
to get them if his pullets are 
properly matured. But it is 
in maturing his young stock 
that the beginner has his 
greatest trouble. And, in- 
deed, it is the hardest task 
that confronts the commer- 
cial poultryman, even the ex- 


any 








do all of my brooding 
in fireless hovers and it is a 
practical thing for any farm 
flock. In the first place, 
you get away from the 
trouble with lice. Fireless 
brooders do not have to be 
watched continually for 
mites or powdered. Then 
again the fireless broode: 
will not tramp the largest 
and best in the flock to 








perienced man who has raised 
ull the pullets he wants.” It 
is a common saying not to 
“eount your chickens before they are hatched,” but in view 
of the experience of all of these people it would be better to say 
not to count your chickens before they are matured. It is 
comparatively easy to hatch the chicks. Most people hatch 
them by the hundreds for the dozen that they raise 

Another poultryman of distinction and success, said to me: 

There are millions of chicks lost every year that should 
with the proper sort of care, have lived and produced a profit. 
When you consider what it 
means from a money standpoint 


A modern brooder house with runs @ttached. it 


death as a hen will do, and 
will not lead the little 

fellows far afield in the wet 
grass in early morning and cause them to chill and die. 

You can teach the chicks in twenty-four hours to run to the 
hover when they are cold and they will never cause you any 
trouble after that. 

Preventing chilling is the most important thing in the first 
thirty days of the chick’s life. If you keep the size of the 
flock down, you will not be bothered with overheating, but 
where you get too many in one coop and warm night comes 
along, you will likely have a 
smothered flock in the morn- 





for every chick that is lost, the 
umount staggers you. I figure 
that a chick coming from even 
ordinary stock that dies, repre- 
sents a loss in money of at least 
fifty cents to me.” 

Brooding your chicks this 
season, then, is going to be the 
most important and the hardest 
work you will be called upon to 
do in the poultry yard. And for 
every chick that is stunted or a 
runt you can count on it that 








ing. Those that survive will 
be so stunted as to be worth- 
less. Do you know that over- 
crowding causes the chicks to 
shed the little feathers which 
they have grown at such a 
drain on their system? This 
is one of the first causes of 
stunting in chicks. 

After the little fellows have 
gone to roost in the evening 
you can, by running your hand 
into the hover, tell whether 
they Are too warm or too chilly 








about ninety out of every hun- 
dred of them were the result of 
improper brooding methods 
rather than poor stock or an- 
cestry. It is not a hard job to raise the youngsters and have a 
low mortality if—and that “if’’ ought to be written mountain 
high—conditions are right. 

Ten years ago when I started out with chickens I hatched 
three hundred and fifty chicks the first year. That was too 
many. They were overcrowded and they died off by the 
dozens in spite of all that I could do. Nature compensated me 
for my mistakes by reducing the flock to the size it should have 
been in the beginning. Year before 
last, I hatched only thirty-two 


Chicks ten days old 





Not a single chick was lost in the brood and 
pullet, were laying at five months old. 


and by regulating the number 
of pads on the hover, just as 
you regulate the covers on 
your own bed, settle the matter correctly. Some people object 
to this work, but it isn’t half as much trouble as watching 
brooder fires or lamps and you will have just as good or better 
chicks for it. There is sufficient natural heat in the body of the 
chick to keep it warm, where the size of the flock is properly 
regulated according to the age and the weather to keep them 
cozy, even in severe weather. Next in importance is the feed- 
ing. I do not feed the chicks until seventy-two hours after they 
are hatched, and most successful 
breeders will tell you not to feed 





chickens and I raised all but one of 
them. The thirty-two chickens 
paid me a bigger profit than the 
three hundred and fifty had the 
first year. This isn’t based on idle 
guesswork, but upon actual figures 
which I have in my possession. 
Last year I hatched nearly a 
hundred chicks and I raised all but 
a dozen of them. The pullets were 
laying when they were a few days 
over five months old. It took me 
ten years to learn the secret of chick 


production on the proper basis, 
und once you learn it you ean 
handle numbers if you have the 


equipment 
the 





jut most people make 





too soon. The last thing that hap- 
pens after the chick pips the shell 
is that the yolk of the egg is ab- 
sorbed into the stomach and it 
keeps the chick well supplied with 
nourishment for some time. The 
object in delaying feeding is to 
wait until the yolk has been di- 
gested and is out of the stomach. 

The first feeding is usually hard 
boiled eggs and dried bread crumbs. 
Some people feed cornmeal, but | 
am prejudiced against it for the 
reason that it is a little hard to 
digest right off the bat. 

My chicks have skimmilk to 
drink instead of water and they 








mistake of trying to handle the 
numbers before they learn the The result 
secret with the small numbers. In 

the first place, do not overcrowd 

['wenty-five chicks in one brood coop is plenty and in the middle 
of the summer, they should be cut down to half that amount. I 
am speaking now in terms of ordinary farm requirements. If 
you are in the business on a large scale and have the proper 


of good brooding 


laid her first egg. 


have it until they are at least two 
weeks old. It don’t take very much 
to feed them up to that time and 
it makes them take hold and grow 
faster than anything you can give them. The object is to 
start them off mght at the first feeding and to keep them grow- 
ing without the slightest hitch anywhere until they are fully 
matured. I have found that the real (Continued on page 123 


Five months old and has 
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HE supremacy of the Fairbanks- 
Morse “Z”” Farm Engine was 
predestined. It had to be. For 
not another engine offered so. much 
in workmanship—in factory-created 
quality—and in farm-tested perform- 
ance. 


Over a quarter-million shrewd judges 
of engine values made this engine 
famous over-night! They found in the 
“Z” that dependability that they had 
hoped for since the day of the first 
farmengine. They justified the faith 
of the men who made this engine 
by endorsing their product to the 
extent of buying even fifteen million 
dollars worth from “‘Z”’ Engine dealers. 


In the “Z” they bought dependable 
power—more than enough for every 
farm need for which the type you 
chose is adapted—dependable work- 
manship which has made the utmost of 
high giade materials—a correct design 
—aided by 200 Bosch Service Sta- 
tions—all unified by the efficient ser- 
vice rendered by thousands of “Z” 
Engine dealers. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
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MAKE YOURSELF A MAN 


You don't want to go through lifea 
weak, ailing, sickly creature, pitied 
by your associates and ridiculed by 
women, because you haven't any of 
the elements of a virile, red blooded 
MAN about you. And you don't have 
o do {—no matter what your pres- 
ent condition or what brought you to 
it. You can get rid of the ailments 
or weaknesses that are keeping you 
lown; you can free yourself from 
constipation, dyspepsia, or any other 
ehroniec disorders; you can strengtb- 
en your vital organs, every one of 
them; you can develop your muscles, 
add to your weight or take off your 
fat; you can get back your MAN- 
HOOD, with all it implies and be 
papey y and successful in life, if you 
@ the right way 


STRONGFORTISM 


will show you how to doit, just asit 

already has shown thousands of oth- 

er pitiable apologies for men, who 

put themselves under my care when 

they found that quack medicinesand 

STRONGFORT fake * a weren't worth Am 
bottles and boxes they were sold in 

The Perfect Man <rrongtortism made them well and 
strong and vigorous again; it made me the strongest 
manin the world, and it will improve 100 per cent 
in a few short months ANY man who follows its 
principles. There isn’t any doubt of it—I GUAR- 
ANTEE results. You can't afford to pass up this 
chance of becoming what you waat to be and what 
your wife wants you to do. Send for my /ree boot 
‘Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength and 
Mental Energy.” It will tell you how YOU can do 
what my pupils in every part of the world are do- 
ing every day. Send three 2c stamps tocover post- 
age and packing and I will mall you acopy at once. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 
1248 Strongfort Institute Newark, N. J. 


Sick Baby Chicks? 


There is only one way to deal with baby chicks 
and that is to keep them well Doctoring a hundred 
hicks is mighty discouraging work. 
carelessness to lose more than 10 per 
Many 

No 














or more « 
It's pure 

wf chicks, from hatching to full growth. 

and even more 


cent « 
lose 40 per cent to 60 per cent, 
profit In that. 

Our book, “Care of Baby 
package of Germozone is the 
With BABY CHICKS YOU 
SICKNESS—NOT ATTEMPT TO CURI I never 
had a sick chick all last season”—« ©. Petrain 
Moline. Ill *‘Not a case of white diarrhoea in three 
years Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa. “Have 800 chicks 
now 5 weeks old and not a single case of bowel 
trouble"—Mrs. Wm, Christiana, Olive Ridge. New 
York. “Two weeks after we started last spring we 
were a mighty discouraged pair Every day from 
three to six chicks dead 4 neighbor put us next to 
Germosone and we are now sure if we had had It at the 
start we would not have lost a single chick’ Wm. E, 
Shepherd, Scranton, Pa. 

GERMOZON a wonder worker for 

chi, ks, chickens, pigeons, 
cats, dogs, rabbits or other pet or domestic stock. 
it is preventiveas well as curative, which is te 
times better It is used most extensively for roup, 
bowel trouble, snuffies, gieet, canker, swelled hea‘, 
sore head, sores, wounds, loss of fur or feat 


25c, 75c, $1.50 pkgs. at dealers or postpaid. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-12 Omaha, Neb. 


Chicks’ ree) and a 
best chk insurance 
MUST PREVENT 


her 
ers 





E VERY tractor owner needs one. Mounted on 
“old wagon gear or trailer, a good supply of 
gasoline and oil alwayson hand. Good invest- 


ment for any farm. 


Duro Portable Tank 


Oan be hauled into the field. Serves also as a 
storage tank under lock. Mado of Duro © 
lron Rust resisting. Two compartments. 5. 

} 108 gal. 62 and 206 gal. 75 and 300 gal.100 and 400 

| Also made in land 3 compartments. Write t 

ic. C. FOUTS COMPANY, G4 Wood St., Middletown, Ohio 


The Threshing Problem 


S | Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
oive 


from the mown vines, wheat, 
combination tac hine 


oats, rye and barley. A perfect 
Nothing lixe it. 

“The machine have been looking for for 20 
years.” W.F. Massey. “It will meet every de- 
mand.” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
tion Booklet 35 free 

KOGER PEA & BEAN TyBeSeeR co 

Bac IRRISTOWN., 








6 leading ry day old chicks Safe 
delivery anywhere Postpaid Strong, 
healthy. vigorous, beavy laying stock 
Catalog FREE. 
farrow-flrsh Co. Peoria, Mlinols 


BABY CHICKS "22 8.CW Leghorns 


at $16 per 100. Barred 
Rocks, R.C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, W. Wyandottes at 
$18 per 100. The Kramer Matchery, Fairmont, Mianesota 
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PREVENTION OF POULTRY 
DISEASES 

With a few hens ranging a farm, the mate 
ter of sanitation is hardly thought of, but 
as the numbers increase, there is more 
chance for disease to get into the flock 
and cause great loss of chicks or hens, as 
the case may 

There are several laws of cleanliness 
which if applied at the right time will re- 
sult in a successful poultry season. These 
may be expressed in the short, concise 
terms, “Clean out, ‘clean up clean the 
water supply, and ‘clean the food.” 

The first one “clean out,” refers to the 
digestive tract. It is acc complished by 
giving Epsom salts to the flock twice a 
month in a mash, by mixing the salts in 
the mash and then ‘adding water to dis- 
solve the salts. The amount of mash fed 
should be less than usual so that it will 
be quickly eaten. There is no use wasting 
the salts by putting it in the drinking 
water, as the chickens will not drink 
enough to secure the desired results. The 
dose of salts given is about one teaspoon- 
ful for three adult birds, varying the dose 
somewhat according to size and age. 

If the flock should get sick or u several 
birds in the flock should get sick, without 
trying to determine the nature of the 
a dose of Epsom salts should be 
This treatment 
until the 


disease, 
given as described above. 
should be continued weekly 
flock is cured. 

Epsom salts aids in the health of poultry 
by keeping down or entirely ridding the 
intestinal tract of parasites. Just as the 
chicken uses the dust bath to get rid of 
lice and other parasites, in the same way 
the salts clears the inside of parasites. 
Some of these may be intestinal worms 
that can be seen with the eye, while others 
are bacteria that cause other diseases. 

The second maxim, “clean-up,” is ac- 
complished by spreading powdered, air- 
slaked lime around the house and on the 
runs, on the floor of the house and over 
dropping boards. Care should be taken 


| to see that the lime is powdered and that 
| it is 


air-slaked. Unpowdered lime, even 
if the lumps are small, should not be used 
unless sure that it is thoroly slaked. If 
it is not slaked and the birds scratch and 
raise a dust the irritating particles of the 
unslaked lime will be inhaled and may 


| set_up inflammation of the lungs. 


The lime is used to keep the ground as 
free from disease as possible. The bac- 


| teria that cause disease are passed out of 


the body of the fowls in great numbers in 
the droppings. In this way disease is 
spread from bird to bird by means of the 
infected droppings of a sick fowl. It is to 


| kill these organisms that the poultryman 


cleans up with air-slaked lime 

By sprinkling the lime the same time 
that the Epsom salts are given (preferably 
at night,) the cleaning out process will 
be accomplished during the night and the 
air-slaked lime on the dropping boards will 
de ‘stroy the pare asites at once. 

The water supply can be cleaned by add- 
ing permanganate of potash in sufficient 
amount to give the water a bright, red 
color. The amount of material that can 
be put on a dime should be enough to 
remedy the water. Diseases carried in the 
water are common in the poultry yard. 
If a single sick bird is allowed to run with 
the flock, it is practically certain that in a 
short time the water will be contaminated. 
Altho the permanganate of potash does 
not ectually disinfect the water, it acts 
as an antiseptic and hinders the develo 
ment of disease germs, not only in t 
fountain, but in the intestinal tract as well. 
During the prevalence of disease, the 
water cannot be changed too often. 

The food fed to poultry should be clean. 
It should be preserved in a clean, dry 
place, protected from contamination of 
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Five sizes, 50 to 8300 tons daily average. 
Write for free color catalog TODAY. 


‘Modern Silage Methods’ ’ —264-page valuable infor- 
mation sent for 25 cents. 














AAT-WVO 


Kills rats every time! 





Not one can 
escape. Succeeds where all others 
fail. “As attractive to rats as cat- 
nip is tocats.” A paste, safeto handle, 
in tubes. 30c. at your dealers or 
sent direct. 

BUFFALO SPECIALT \ 
310 Ellicott St., Bufale, NY. 
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Ferris White Leg horns 


A real heavy laying strain, poole 18 years, 
tf from 200 to 264 eggs. Jet our prices on 
yearlin bene. t, breeding males,early hatched pullets, 
eh ol ks and eggs for ——— We a 
oO. D and guarantee results. Catalog gives 

describes stock, tells all about Cw pag! + eth 
ods; results you can get by oreediug t his strain. 
Send for your copy now—'it is free. 


GE )RGEB. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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pry | ou If it happens to be- 
come ~~ = thus moldy, the feed 
should - eated strongly, if fed at all. 
Heating is not a positive remedy be- 
cause there may be poisonous material 
in the mold, aside from the mold, that 
would have a bad effect on the birds. By 
feeding in a hopper, the keeper is able to 
thus preserve the food from _contamina- 
tion, but this cannot be applied to grain 
because it must be scattered to provide 
exercise for the hens. When a deep litter 
is used, care must be taken to keep it 
free from mold. Meat scraps fed in warm 
weather should be carefully examined as 
this is one of the most common causes of 
disease. If it smells bad, do not feed it 
to the chickens. 

By following out these general rules of 
cleanliness, not all disease will be pre- 
vented, but it will be a long step in the 
right direction. Every bird saved is a 
real saving in these times. If they die of 
disease, not only the meat is lost, but the 
grain fed is also lost.—Mrs. C. W. T., Mo. 


A SURE-FIRE CHICK RATION 

If you have not been getting the results 
from your chicks that you would like; 
if they have been hanging back and ne: 
developing in the time they should, 
will appreciate the following chick Fw 
It is a sure-fire ration and will give you 
results that cannot be equaled by any 
ration you can use. 

The two important elements are butter- 
milk, or sour milk, and oats in some form, 
either oatmeal or steel cut. This, su ple- 
mented by cracked corn and wheat 
will give you an excellent growth. 

Here is the way we feed it: Steel cut 
oats first in the morning, enou 
to start the little fellows working in t 
chaff litter. At ten o’clock, mash feeding, 
consisting of equal parts wheat bran, 
ground oats and cornmeal, moistened with 
sour or buttermilk, just enough to make 
it crumbly. Feed what they will eat up 
clean in ten minutes. We commence to 
feed this mash on the seventh day. Be- 
fore that we give sweet milk to drink 
(no water) al etpill cut oats during the 
day and cracked corn at night. 

At noon, clip the green sprouts from 
sprouted oats and give them a taste to- 
gether with another feeding of steel cut 
or rolled oats. Feed just enough to keep 
them busy. Give the mash again at two 
and four o’clock. Last thing in the evening 
cracked corn, three parts and steel cut 
oats, two parts. 

Water is not fed until the chicks are 
two weeks old. The sweet milk makes 

better gains and if you haven’t enough 

ir milk for the mash, give them sour 
nilk to drink and moisten the mash with 
uilk or water, milk preferred.—C. C. 8. 


PUREBRED MALE SHOWS VALUE 

That the value of purebred males counts 
as much in poultry raising as in stock 
raising is shown by the records of three 
flocks of Leghorns, the data for which 
has been supplied the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture by the North 

‘arolina experiment station. 

Three flocks comprised the test, and 
careful records were kept of their egg- 
production. Flock No. 1 consisted of 
ordinary “barnyard” hens; Flock No. 2 
was produced by breeding these hens to 
common males; Flock No. 3 was pro- 
duced by breeding Flock No. 1 to a male 
bird from a high-producing hen. 

The following year the original Flock 
No. 1 laid 89 eggs per hen; Flock No. 2 
laid an average of 88 eggs a hen; and 
took No. 3 laid an average of 136 eggs 
i hen. 

This increase of 54 percent in one year 
ndicates very plainly the benefits of using 

purebred male. But the percentages 
lone do not tell the whole story, for a big 
production of Flocks 1 and 2 was relatively 
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‘Rid your flock 


of lice — 
Make every hen a layer | 


Lousy poultry can’t pay. Lice sap 
the blood and take energy that 


and eggs. 

Dr. LeGear’s Lice Killer 
Sifted directly into the feathers of 
poultry and added to their dust baths 
ag A exterminates parasites. It is 

. LeGear’s Prescription, tested in 
his own poultry yards. 

Dr. LeGear’s Lice Killer sprinkled on 
vines or plants when dew is on is also 
a most effective exterminator of worms 


and bugs. 
Dr. LeGear’s 
Poultry 


Sette 
inl 


Dr. LeGear’s Chick 


° Dr. LeGear’s 
Diarrhoea Tablets 


Stock Powders 


tangrea more eee” hicks heal crease mil 
keeps c i ilk yi 
insures more ete ce ~ all live vid 

sleck and healthy. 


from your“dealer to-day. 
atisfaction or money back. 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., hal 
758 Howard St. St. Louis, Mo, rf, PAN 


Dr.LeGear's’. gis 
1 Cor 468 > eee 


Now Is the Time to Buy Roofing: 
Order direct from this list TODAY 


H: ERE’S your big chance to buy prepared roofing, steel roof- 
ing and siding at very low prices—but you must act quickly 
4 to get your share of these savings. Don’t hesitate—don’t delay— 
A do it now—today. Select liberally from five special lots below. 


GOLD MEDAL ROOFING RAWHIDE ROOFING 


Bawhidoctenstoces gold-medal! roof- | Rawhide roofing; high grade cover- 
wim ing guaranteed oo resisting ing in cement. Heavy 108 5 on, & with nails 
goecial coating. = ull rolls contain yt 


Ss % see bioh at ty tye 7gt venta Licht welche pee nell 


Corrugated Metal Roofing £::.23° $2.50 


28 GAUGE 26 GAUGE 24 GAUGE 


28 gauge painted 24 inch | 26 gauge painted 24 Inch | 24 gauge extra heavy 
corrugated overhauled | corrugated overhauled 

siding sheets 634 ft. long, | roofing sheets, per 100 

per 100 square feet aquare feet $3.50. 


Don’t Delay—Order NOW— TODAY! 


HARRIS BROTEERS CO.¢ 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





TO PREVENT BROODINESS 
ROODINESS, one of the big factors 
in keeping down the egg production 
of the average farm flock during the 
spring and summer, altho the result of a 
very natural tendency, can be largely 
avoided by proper methods of manage- 
ment. Results from the International egg- 
laying contest show that the average 
bird entered loses a little over a month 
during the laying year, due to broodiness. 
This record does not include birds of the 
so-called non-setting breeds, such as 
leghorns, campines, and minorcas, which 
were entered in the contest. 










physical condition is the same as that of 
a hen that is laying right along. The 
ovaries contain several partially formed 
yolks. These yolks are formed by layers 
of yolk material that are put on around 
the small ova (or eggs) that are present 
in the bird’s body even before hatching. 
These layers of yolk are put on only when 
the hen has some extra food material that 
her system does not need for other pur- 
poses. In other words, egg production 
occurs only after the hen has supplied all 
of her body needs. So, when a broody hen 





does not leave the nest to feed, she has to 
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care should be taken to protect the hens 
from the direct rays of the sun on ver; 
hot days. The birds are supplied with 
plenty of feed and water while confined 
so as to keep their systems well supplied 
with food material. Under this arrange- 
ment the hen has no place to squat and 
form a nest and is afforded no privacy, 
or seclusion. Instead of a nest of eggs 
there is a continual current of air coming 
between the slats underneath the hens 
This bothers them quite a bit. Eighty- 
five percent of the broody hens if handled 
by this method can be broken up in three 
days time and will be back to laying with- 
in a week after going broody. 

It is a good plan to mark the hens that 
are frequently broody and later discard 
them from the breeding pens, becaus: 
their offspring will tend to om the same 
fault. After a hen has once become brood, 
she will tend to become broody each fol- 
lowing month until along in the summer 
A hen that does not become 
broody before July is likely 





However, these non-setting 
breeds are not common 
on middle western farms as 
some of the other breeds. 
Out of 127 farm flocks picked 
t random over the state of 
lowa, only ten were made 
breeds. 


as 


up of non-setting 

Che breeds most common in 
farm flocks, that is, the 
rocks, reds, and wyan- 


dottes were the ones in the 
laving contests that spent the 
most time in broodiness. 
These statements are made, 
not to bring out the faults 
of the common breeds but 
to show the importance and 
need of properly controlling 
broodiness. If it is kept in 
mind that at these contests 
the best methods known were 
used we realize how much 
more time must be lost by 
farm flocks where no at- 
tention is given to this con- 
dition. It is a common oc- 
currence during the early 
summer to find flocks where 
fully one-fourth of the birds 
are broody and not laying. 
Market prices for eggs, es- 
pecially duing the month of 
\ugust, are such as to make 
it worth our while to break 








not to become broody at al! 
Some breeders are selecting 
and breeding this kind of 
birds in an attempt to get 
away from broodiness. In 
the International egg-laying 
contest about 43 percent of 
the birds (outside of non- 
setting breeds) did not be- 
come broody at all. These 
birds, however, represent 
only the best of the bred-to- 
lay stock in the States. 
Sometimes our efforts to 


prevent iness are 
directed along the wrong 
lines. The importance oi 


gathering up the broody hens 
every day must not be over- 
looked. The longer we wait 
to break up a broody hen 
the more difficult it becomes 
and the more time is lost. It 
is not to our advantage to 
mistreat a bird merely be- 
cause she follows a natural 
tendency. By giving the 
birds a water bath or by 
starving them, we are merely 
causing a greater loss in egg 
yield. Plenty of feed and 
good care under the proper 
conditions are all that is 
necessary to break up a 
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up these broody hens and 
keep them laying. 
Broodiness can be un- 
derstood and controlled bet- 
ter if we first understand the tendencies 
and habits of the domestic hen and also 
the process of formation of eggs that goes 
on inside the hen’s body. Nature must 
have kaown that the spring of the year 
was the best time to hatch and rear chicks, 
nd so arranged that the primitive hen 
laid one or more clutches of eggs at that 
time and brooded them. Man, seeing the 
possibility of using these eggs for food, has 
mtinually selected and bred hens that 
lay for longer periods and has now ob- 
tained some individuals that lay thruout 
the whole year. However, the 
still retain some of their cviginal 
tendencies. Each hen tends to lay in 
reg tlar order, according to what Is ealled 
evele, which is a series of days during 
which the hen lay 5 
This cycle of production varies con- 
siderably even in individuals, but a hen 
will generally follow this cycle of produc- 
tion except for intervals of rest. Heavy 
producing hens have long cycles of produc- 
ion that are repeated frequently with 
only a small intervening rest period. In 
the spring of the year it is during this rest 
period, after having completed one or more 
veles, that a hen tends to become brood, 
nd wants to hatch out the eggs she has 
laid. She is merely answering nature's 


ractically 


birds 


call of reproduction. 
When a hen first becomes broody, her 





This coop made of slats is twenty inches by twenty-four 


inches by eighteen inches. 


maintain her body with her reserve food 
supply. The result is that these partially 
formed yolks are taken back into the 
system and used for body maintenance. 
This means that before a hen can again 
come into a laying condition she will have 
to feed for several days or weeks and 
gradually build these yolks to normal size 
so that they can be used in the formation 
of the egg. 

Other changes occur in the body of the 
bird. The pelvic bones curve close to- 
gether. The abdomen shrinks and the 
capacity decreases. The comb and wattles 
become shrunken and scaly. All these 
conditions indicate that the bird’s system 
is not being properly nourished for egg 
production. There even seems, to be a 
mental change, for after a hen has been 
broody for a week she is very stubborn 
about being broken up and put back to 
work. Understanding these various 
tendencies and changes we can see the 
importance of attempting to prevent this 
broodiness when it 1s first noticed. 

The method used most successfully in 
avoiding broodiness is to make a trip 
of inspection thru the poultry house every 
afternoon after four o'clock ‘and catch all 
hens on the nests. Laying hens have com- 
pleted their work and left the nests by 
this time. These broody hens are shut 
up in a coop. Whatever method is used 





broody hen. And until the 
domestic fowl loses her tend- 
ency to hatch her own eggs 
we will have this same prob- 
9 of broodiness to contend with.— 
A. H. W. 


GREEN FOOD FOR BABY CHICKS 

It is a mistake not to feed green food 
to baby chicks. I feed it from the first 
week. Of course, you have to use judg- 
ment and start out sparingly with it, 
after the chicks have “gotten on thei: 
feed,”’ and not overdo it. 

I am sure that feeding succulent green 
shoots to the chicks has a great deal to 
do with the rapid gains they make and 
the uniformity with which they develop 
It seems to me that a growing chick 
should have a balanced ration, just as 
well as the matured stock, and if balanced 
rations are necessary to egg production, 
are they not also necessary to profitabl 
and satisfactory growth? 

Sprouted oats is the best form of gree! 
food for baby chicks. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I do not feed them sprouted 
oats, but merely the tender green shoots 
which are clipped off with a pair of scissors 

The oats must be clean and free fron 
mould. The easiest way to separate your- 
self from some of the chicks is to feed 
mouldy or spoiled grain, even sprouted. 

Give them ataste of the succulent gree! 
shoots twice a day and you will soon fin’ 
whether they crave them or not.—C.5 
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O THE expert in paints, the formula printed 
on every can of Certain-teed so plainly proves 
superior quality that the moderate price issurprising. 


For Certain-teed paints cost you less than you 
would pay for other equally high grade paints. 


Instead of charging for all paints the price of the 
most expensive color, Certain-teed prices are based 
entirely on the cost of manufacture for each kind 


and color. 


Many Certain-teed colors therefore sell for less than 
you have been accustomed to pay. 


Even on small jobs, this represents a worth-while 
Saving; on the larger ones the saving is considerable. 


Coupled with Certain-teed quality, it makes Cer- 
tain-teed paints unusually economical. 


For the Certain-teed materials are so carefully 
selected and so thoroughly mixed that they cover 
an unusual area of surface per gallon. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices, Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION - CERTAIN-TEED 
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the “Hoodoo’ Farm 


OT fifty miles from a large, prosperous 

city is a ‘‘hoodoo” farm. It cannot 

be sold and no tenant has ever yet 
made it pay. 


Yet only a comparatively short distance 
away are prosperous farms that have not 
changed hands in a generation. Their own- 
ers have grown wealthy. They are more 
prosperous today than ever. 

Of course there is a reason, and that rea- 
son is roads. 

This ‘‘ hoodoo” farm is just as fertile as the 
others, but it lies miles away from a town or 
station, with a poor dirt (usually muddy) 
road the whole way. In winter it is often 
isolated for weeks at a time. 


The prosperous farms lie on or near a good 
state or country road. The owners have 
easy access to the railroad and to near-by 
towns. They can market their produce easily 
and buy what they need. They ean visit 
their neighbors. 


Farm life is enjovable under such condi- 


Preserves Roads~Prevents Dust 
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tions, but on ~ 


the isolated farm it is al- 
most unbearable for many months 
of the year. 


How to kill the “‘ hoodoo” 


There are “hoodoo” farms all over the country t 
owe their “hoodoo” to bad roads. The most econo 
tcal cure for these bad roads Ls Tarvia. 

A Tarvia road brings the farm nearer the town 
It lowers haulage costs and thus increases profit- 
It promotes community spirit and keeps the young 
people on the farms. It takes away the old-tim 
isolation and makes the farm home comfortable tli 
year ’round. It kills the “ hocdoo.”’ 


What is Tarvia? 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for use in cor 
structing new macadam roads or repairing old ones 
It reinforces the road surface and makes it not on!) 
dustless and mudless, but also water-proof, fro=' 
proof and automobile-proof. There is a grad 
Tarvia to meet every road requirement. 


No other road material is so popular 
road authorities and taxpayers alike. 


Write nearest office for further information. 





Special Service Department | 





In order to bring the facts before 
vi authorities, The Barrett Company 
zed a Special Service Department, which 
to the minute on all road problems 


taxpayers 
has 


keep 


is 


fice regarding 
or problems in your vicinity, the 1 
the prompt ntion of experienced 
his service is free for the asking. Ii 
this Departmer 


If you will write to the neurest « 
onditions 
will have 
neers 
want better roads 
greatly assist you 
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and lower taxes, 
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deck cars, one of hogs and one of sheep. | 





THE LAYIN’EST PULLET 
Careful calculators say that Missouri’s 
poultry and egg crop for the year 1919 was 


worth right around $100,000,000. If all 
of the hens in this greatest of poultry 
states had worked as hard as this white 
leghorn pullet, “2967,” the returns would 
probably have been in the neighborhood 
of $150,000,000. 

“2967” was hatched at the Missouri 
Experiment Station February 25, 1919. 
On July 4th, when only 129 he old, she 
laid her first egg. From August Ist to 
November 15th she produced five and a 
half dozen. If she improves as she goes 
along, she ought to come near filling a 
couple of crates at the age when most 
hens pass on with only two or three hun- 
dred eggs to their qredit. 


WHEN STOCK GOES TO MARKET 

Continued from e 74 
paper the car to the height of the stand- 
ing animal. In summer hogs must be 
drenched after loading, but the direct 
water from a hose playing on their backs 
may kill them. It is usual to direct the 
hose from the roof of the car, so that it 
falls like heavy rain and drenches the 
whole car evenly. — 

Loading the hogs in warm weather, calls 
for patience and intelligence. It is not 
advisable to let the boys do it. Go slow, 
for the slow moving man usually does the 
quickest job of loading. 

veral large shippers of 


Break the straight load by loading a sheep 
in the hog deck and a hog in the sheep deck 
always properly partitioned. Your rail- 
road agent will require you to sign the 
contract for the shipment and he may re- 
quest you to declare the value per head, 
but you may waive that for livestock con- 
signed to a market for sale. 

The question then arises as to whether 
you want to ride in the caboose as care- 
taker of your own stock or whether you 
expect to take the passenger and get ac- 
quainted with the goings on at the yard. 
If you travel in the caboose you will re- 
lieve the railroad of a certain amount of 
responsibility, you assuming that as care- 
taker. As a rule, there is no caretaking 
that you can do. Most of the travel is at 
night and you would be much more com- 
fortable and happy, either at home or on 
the passenger coach. But above all do not 
permit anybody other than yourself to 
act as caretaker, for if it should happen 
that something damaged that shipment 
which might have been averted by com- 
petent caretakers, the railroad would be 
relieved of legal liability. 

The foregoing paragraph particularly 
applies to short hauls or those not ex- 
ceeding sixteen hours. For long tripsof 
twenty-four hours or more, there might 
be conditions warranting the owner ac- 
companying the shipment. In the main, 
I would advise leaving the responsibility 
entirely to the railroad, for your duties in 
regard to safeguarding your shipment 
ceases when your stock is loaded and the 
door of the car secured properly. Among 
other things, you should report the number 
of head you load to your agent and see 
that it is noted on the way bill. You 
should have a competent witness able to 
attest that such account is correct, so 
that should there be a wreck or a short- 
age at the destination, you would be able 
to prove your contentions. For the same 
reason, your stock should be weighed be- 
fore loading 


It will occasionally happen, that your 
stock will have to be fed enroute to their 
destination and this may be done at the 
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with the idea of your stock reaching the 
| market in the best possible condition, and 
| the railroad assumes the duty of deliver- 
ing that stock in proper order when it ac- 
cepts the shipment. lf you have done your 
duty intelligently, and the railroad’ fur- 
nishes convenient service, the shipment 
will be none the worse for the trip. But 
the fact thatsomeof your hogs and cattle 
die in transit does not mean that the 
| carrier was at fault, unless it can be shown 
that there was undue delay in making 
delivery, or some other happening proving 
inefficiency and poor service by the rail- 
road. If such fault can be shown, the 
shipper can recover the resultant damage. 
But most of the dead stock arriving at 
the market is a lossborne by theshipper, 
for if the carrier renders efficient service 
they have lived up to their contract. 

Where the railroad is neglectful of its 
| duties and the shipper suffers damage, he 
can recover. The fact that stock is de- 
livered too late for the market of the day 
which it was scheduled and being forced 
to carry it over for the next day’s market, 
entitles the shipper to recover a certain 
allowance for shrinkage. Usually four 
pounds per head on hogs and the cost of 
the extra feed. Should the market be 
higher next day, it would likely offset the 
shrink and feed allowance and the shipper 
would suffer no loss. Of course, he would 
not expect to claim damge, but if in the 
shipment there had been death loss, such 
loss would also be recoverable should there 
be reason to suppose that the delay. in 
transit was a contributory cause in the 
damage suffered by the shipper. 

There is a form of insurance covering 
death and crippling of livestock while in 
transit. It is not at all expensive and 
I advise that all my farmer friends and 
shippers take out such a policy. It can be 
obtained by a into your 
commission house. This remains in force 
until cancelled. The only expense is. the 
premium on the shipment made. If I 
were a farmer shipping stock, I would 
thot plc The ier if I had one of 








these policies. The value of one hog would 
pay the premium on several shipments 
ically every live- 

stock market has a claim 





hogs with whom I am ac- 


Pe erp under the jur- 
iction of the Livestock 





quainted never use a whip 
or club but instead carry 
a light built gate, just wide 
enough to lock on the side 
t of the loading shoot. 
is small gate will turn 
a refractory hog and get 
him back to the drive. 
When the hogs are ascend- 
ing the shoot it will pre- 
vent them from breakin, 
back. It saves a lot o 











Exchange. This depart- 
ment is a valuable adjunct 
and is at the service of all 
shippers to the market. 
At our claim department 
we charge fifteen percent 
of the amount collected, 
and there is no charge un- 
less a money consideration 
is recovered. Itis not un- 
usual for commission 
firms to order a claim file 








steps and the running 
down of willful animals. 
Cattle stand more abuse 
in loading than hogs but 








Studying the qualities of laying hens after instructions by expert 


from New York State Agricultural College. 


without even consulting 
the shipper, for they are 
in touch with the facts 
and undersuch conditions, 








the man who uses a club 
or a pitchfork on them 
should be treatedthesame. ‘ 
There are a number of rules regarding 
the shipment of mixed carloads of stock 
and the rates and a applicable. In 
general the essence of the mixing rule is 
“highest rates and minimum weight a 
plicable on any of the species in straight 
carloads!” As a general thing however, it 
may be said that where your shipping 
dates can be conveniently so 
that straight cars of stock can be loaded, 
a very material saving can be affected. 
Mixed car penalties are generally severe 
under existing rules and when it is pos- 
sible, it is desired to avoid them. Some- 
times lower rates apply on lower deck 
shipments of small stock and it may then 
be desirable to arrange your shipments so 
that they may be handled in double deck. 
In cases of this kind, do not load a straight 
load of hogs and a straight load of sheep 
in one double decked car. If you do you 
will have to pay on the basis of two single 





regular railroad feeding yards and the 
charges there shall be computed on the 
actual cost to the railroad for the kind 
and quantity of feed furnished, plus a 
service charge of $1 per car for the first 
feed. If the shipper desires to feed and 
water hogs without unloading them from 
the car, this service is but fifty cents per 
car. In cases where pices rform the 
service and furnish the feed hase will, of 
course, be no railroad service charge. It 
is allowable to load your own feed into the 
cars, not only to take care of the tempor- 
ary needs of the animals but also an extra 
amount for use at some feeding station 
enroute. Should any of the f remain 
in the car however, and be removed by 
you at the destination, you will be com- 
pelled to pay the less than carload rate 
on it from origin to destination. 

The foregoing is a rough sketch of the 


the ey gig ey form 
which he is to sign, giv- 
ing the claim department power of at- 
torney to act for him. 

The carrier is relieved of responsibility 
when the resultant damage is caused by 
forces over which they have not control 
and which are generally spoken of as 
“An Act of God.” Flood, tornado, fire 
caused by lightning, snow, blocked roads, 
and like dam arising from such 
sources, is a risk falling on the shipper and 
is a good reason for carrying insurance. 

Every important market point supports 
a traffic department in conhection with the 
exchange. It is well that you learn that 
every exchange is organized particularly 
in the interest of the producer and shipper 
of livestock. When you have any prob- 
lems which relate to the shipping and 
transportation of livestock, you should 
a a tothese men. They may not be 
ab e to solve all your troubles, but they 





duties you owe the and yourself 


know the best method for you to p 
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Dr. HEss 
Instant Louse Killer 


Kills Lice on~ 
Poultry an Stock 


Use it on your lousy hens and 
chicks—your lousy colts, 
horses and cattle. You'll get 
better chicks—bigger, better 
fowls—more eggs—better 
contented stock. 


Chicks are apt to be lousy now. 
Give them a chance. Sprinkle 
Louse Killerinto the feathers, about 
the coops, on roosts, in nests of lay- 
ing and setting hens. Always keep 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. For 
lousy horses and cattle, colts and 
calves, stroke the hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 


We authorize dealers toreturn your 
money if it does not do as clai 





1 Ib. 30c, 2‘s Ibs. 60¢ (except in Canada) 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 
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scl Saves Young Chicks 


Lice and mites kill chicks, Black Flag will 
into feathers of setting hens 












Use powder gun. Kills insects by inhalation. 
‘ Burs di don’t eat it—they breathe it, and die. 










Destroys ants, flies, f= 
ne a net He ee | 
Except ad phos, Harmless to and anmnals. 
West of 1" for BLACK FLAG trademark and 
5 red-and- w wrapper. At drug, depart- 












ment, grocery and hardware stores, 
or direct by mail on receipt of price. 
U. S. Gov't ( Balletin 771, 
Agri. Dept.) shows glass con- 


stead of “insect powder” 

paper bags or boxes. 
BLACK FLAG 

Baltimore, Md, 









How to Prevent Loss in Chicks— 


how to prevent dead chicks in shell; get 
bigger hatches; stronger chicks; more fer- 
tile eggs; prevent bowel trouble; dead 
chicks and to promote growth besides 
how to get big egg yields and select layers 
and slackers is all explained in a new bulle- 
tin which will be sent free to all who write 
Professor T. E. Quisenberry, of the Amer- 
ican Poultry School, Department 827, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 

DEPT. 827 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Belle City Incubator |, -.. 






Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double ‘teers 
Walle Fit: if lated. 
Wetec 440" Chick "Brosder both only $18.50 





Freight Prepaid Pecicf 


allowed onexpress. 
My Lx 
Order Now, or 








ways to 






rn extra mone 


write fe 
—It’ o free ani tells ‘all. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42 , Racine, Wis. 
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CONDIMENTS OR FOOD 

If hens are not laying well, there is a 
disposition on the part of many people 
to rush to some tonic, condiment or drug 
to increase the egg yield, without investi- 
gating farther to get at the root of the 
trouble. I do not believe that the really 
successful poultry raisers are prone to 
this, but many times friends and neigh- 
bors have asked me what I was giving my 
hens to make them lay so well. 

My invariable reply has been: ‘Plenty 
of good feed and drink, and a decent place 
to roost.” If in winter, I add: “Exercise 
to keep them busy and happy.” I do not 
say that I never give them any sort of 
drug, for I do occasionally give them a dose 
of Epsom salts, when feeding heavily, 
especially in winter, if they are more 
closely housed by bad weather than com- 
monly. Sometimes, too, if it is damp and 
raw in fall or winter, I make a strong tea 
of the garden variety of red pepper and 
mix their morning mash with it. 

This serves a doubie purpose. It is a 
stimulant and in addition red pepper is 
the best vermifuge that we have ever 
tried for fowl or animals. I could relate 
some marvelous stories of its virtue, but 
that is another story. I should not think 
of feeding pepper, mustard, or any drug, 
every day to my flock, without expecting 
ultimate disaster. 

Some years ago, we had a very kind 
and obliging neighbor, whose hens had 
been laying heavily all winter, because, as 
she thought, of the red pepper which was 
given them "ds aily. We had no incubator 
then and wishing some early chickens I 
offered to buy four setting hens from her. 
She would not hear to this arrangement, 
but proposed that I buy four settings of 
eggs from her and when a hen would 
want to sit in a good place, she would set 
her and I could give her one of mine in 
its place. 

She did as agreed, but to her chagrin 
and my disappointment, I never got a 
chicken from the sixty eggs. Many of 
them were infertile, others had such weak 
germs that they died early in the game 
while the ones that pipped the shell 
never got farther, except a half dozen or 
so that had the sickly “veep, yeep,” that 
showed us both that they were not worth 
fooling with, and they were dispatched 
without regret. 

When my neighbor set hens for her- 
self, she had no better “luck” with her 
own hens’ eggs and was forced to buy from 
neighbors and, what was worse, her hens 
began to die from no cause that she could 
account for. I told her that she ought 
to perform postmortem examinations of 
them to see if she could discover by their 

“‘msides” if there was anything abnormal, 
but she said they were dead and all the 
fooling with them, as she expressed it, 
would not bring them to life, so what was 
the use. 

In this connection, I want to remark 
that neither bird or beast dies on our place 
without a postmortem. The knowledge 
of the cause of ailments with obscure 
symptoms, obtained by this rule has saved 
us from many subsequent losses, and even 
if there was no especial money value in 
the matter, there is a lot of satisfaction 
in the information secured. 

To return to the case cited: Whether 
the red pepper was the cause of the heavy 
egg production and later loss of vitality 
or not is a question for the reader to 
decide. Personally I believe the hens 
would have laid very well without any 
forcing, for they had good care in every 
way, including good well-balanced and 
abundant rations. Furthermore, it is a 
known fact that disease may be induced | sna 
by even apparently innocent drugs, if the 
system does not need them as “cures or 





antidotes” for’ some derangement, 
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Will Soon Earn Its Cost 


With a NEW RACINE Individual = 
Thresher you can pocket the thresh- 
ing profits yourself and prevent the | 
usual losses. Besides, you can soon 
get back its cost by threshing for 
your neighbors. Your farm tractor 


will supply the power. 

Madein twosizes—20x32 and 24x40. & 
Will thresh any kind of grain or § 
seed, peas or beans. j 
Twenty-five years of success in § 
building individual and neighbor- 
hood threshers. 


More than Ten Thousand in use. | 


BELLE CITY MFG. CO. 
SOLE MAKERS 


RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
ee ees te SoU. ae ee 
International Harvester Co. of 


“NEW RACINE 











Write for this free booklet 


It tells how you can rid your 
premises in three ys of disease- 
carrying, damage-causing, food- 
destroying pests. 

Rough-On-Rats is economical, 
easy to use—and sure. At drug 
and general stores. 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 











BEST FOR BABY CHICKS 





3 Pans 50c 
FIT ANY MASON JAR-.-RASY TO CLEAN - 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 56 Petersen Bidg.,Chicago 
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~ a” BABY CHICKS 


“BETTER HATCHED” QUALITY 
Eleven varieties from 
Baby Chicks Propped at pure bred productive 
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Your Door by Fost ‘stock. Twelfth season. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed by prepaid parcel post. Attractive catalog free. 
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As I said before, we make no use of any 
unnatural means to speed up egg produc- 
tion, having always been satisfied with 
what our hens do when we treat them 
right. We used to raise purebred Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and they laid as well as 
hens that are rated as extra good and 
the eggs were almost all fertile. Now we 
have Rose Comb Brown Leghorns and 
they too are satisfactory in every way 
and it is not unusual for every egg in a 
setting of fifteen to hatch. 

So why should we use condiments, 
when feed brings such good results?— 
Mrs. D. C. C., Mo. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 

While Pekins are the best ducks for 
market purposes, the Indian Runner ducks 
are a good all-around breed and are far 
superior to all other ducks as egg pro- 
ducers. 

Their origin was in India, and they 
have what most ducks lack—a graceful 
carriage. They walk very erect, which is 
made possible by the fact that they have 
well-built legs, and this enables them to 
make excellent progress when getting over 
the ground. Hence, their designation as 
‘‘Runners.” 

Of course the main point about the 
Indian Runner is the number of eggs the 
females will lay in one year—in many 
cases as high as 200 each of large, white 
eggs. In the past, water fowls have had 
to take a back seat to land fowls, because 
the latter were more productive. It 
means a lot to have a water fowl that 
will lay nearly as many eggs as a hen, 
with the eggs of a much larger size. This 
is especially important in view of the 
fact that ducks are easier raised, easier to 
keep healthy, and require less housing and 
attention than chickens. 

At twelve weeks of age, Indian Runner | 
ducklings are well matured, weighing | 
three or four pounds. They are hardy | 











A Perfect 
Ford Lidht 
» At Last 


OW you may have 
N a bright, even 

white light at all 
engine speeds. Will not 
dim when you slow 
down, cr flicker, flare up, 
or burn out bulbs when 
your engine races. A 
steady light all the time 
you are in motion. 


“EVEN: LITE” 


This perfect current regulator is for Ford cars only, because Ford car headlights are 
lighted from magnetos and not from batteries. ‘‘Even-Lites” are easily attached. 
Require no care. Are not affected by oil, dust or water. Delicate as speedometers 
and durable as engines. One will outlast your car. No upkeep, and fully guaranteed. 
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and easy to feed, and seem to care less for 
water than most ducks. Being of a 
hustling disposition, they are excellent 
farm foragers.—R. B. 8. 


MILK FOR AMERICANS 
Continued from page 97 

and is due to ignorance rather than 
poverty. In most cases these rly 
nourished children are given f that 
costs more than milk and its products 
which are recognized as essential to 
growth and health.” 

What Mr. Munn has to say about the 
lack of appreciation of milk, butter and 
cheese is not applicable to city people 
alone. Farmers, even dairy farmers, use 
less of these products than they should. 
Nurses working in the rural sections of 
Cook county, Illinois, report finding large 
numbers of farm children that are un- 
derdeveloped and diseased simply because 
they have not been getting the right kind 




















of food, and one of the noticeable lacks is 
a sufficient quantity of milk. Many of 
these children are the sons and daughters 
of well-to-do parents. 

One of the officers of a large milk 
producers’ association in the middle west 
said the other day, that one thing the 
association is doing to help get rid of the 
present surplus of milk, is campaigning 
for the use of dairy products by dairy 
farmers in place of the substitutes a good 
many of them are using. “I have ~~ 
talking at a number of meetings of dairy 
farmers,” he said, “and every time I 
mentiored oleo I saw some fatmers look 
sideways at cach other and grin rather 
sheepishly. They had a guilty feeling 
and they should feel that way about it.” 

Another dairyman who is the president 
of a large dairy cattle association says: 
“The consumer ts continually criticised for 
a lack of appreciation of the products of 
the cow, but the city housewife, if we are 
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Retail Price $10.00, inclading two bulbs. 
539 S. Third St., Paducah, Ky. 
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this year, it will brighten and strengthen your old 
window screens and doors. 
practical. 
Your dealer carries this hardware. Talk it 


State and county agents wanted. There’s money in this new device. 
aN, Ke 
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SCRI 
What is more annoying than a rusty hinge on a door? 
over with him, also write for a Screen Hard- 























THE “EVEN-LITE’? MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
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Buy new SCREEN HARDWARE 
This can be avoided when you purchase Stanley 
Works Screen Hardware which is durable and 
ware Book SF-4. 
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to judge by the use made of dairy prod- | 
ucts, knows as much about the value of 


GUARANTEEING OUR ADVERTISEMENTS AS WE DO, MAKES OUR 


milk as the producer.”—P, M. Farmer. ; COLUMNS DOUBLY VALUABLE TO PROSPECTIVE PURCHASERS. 
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| en is the best remedy 
for killing lice on poultry. 
One thorough application will 
rid your fowl of all lice. 


Destroys Lice 
Without Danger to Fowl 


Your entire flock can be treated in 
a day at a cost of less than one cent 
per fowl. Complete 
riddance of the lice 
is guaranteed. 












If your dealer can’t 
supply you send us 50c 
direct for a pound can. 


WM. PETERMAN, Inc. 


Dept. A, 200-Sth Ave. 
New York 


















Put Avicol in the drinking water. 


t people lose half of every hatch, 
seem to expect it. Chick cholera or 
white diarrhoea is the trouble. The U. 8S. 







Vernment states that over half the 
chicks hatched die from this cause. 

An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, will positively 
save your little chicks from 
all such diseases, Inside of 48 
hourd the sick ones will be as 










lively as _ crickets. Avicol 
keeps them healthy and makes 
them grow and develop. 

Mrs. Vannie Thackery, R. F. D. 3, St. 
Paris, O., writes: “I had 90 chicks and 
they all died but 32. Then I commenced 
on Avicol and haven't lost any since. 
They have grown wonderfully.” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 
don’t find that it prevents and promptly 
cures white diarrhoea and all other bowel 
diseases of poultry, tell us and your 
money will be refunded by return mail. 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and poul- 
try remedy dealers, or you can send 26c 
or 60c today for a package by mail post- 

id. Burrell-Dugger Co., 143 Columbia 
ldg.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Catch othe: fur-vearing animals 


New, Foldine, Galvanized Steel 

catches them like a fiy-trap catches flies, 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
of fish, 211, Lebanon, Mo. 
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OVERCROWDING YOUNG STOCK 


yard; and a large 
to overcrowding. Pec 
deal in mass flocks, in the 


trying to raise too many pullets and 
cockerels for the space y have and 
the equipment at hand. : 
It is bad enough, in a_profit-losing 
sense, to lose baby chicks, but the greatest 
loss comes in chicks up to the sixth week 
of age. They pile up in the brooders on 
a warm night, and smother; a rain storm 
catches them far from shelter and they 
drown, or a cold snap comes up suddenly 
in the night and you find a batch of dead 
chicks on your hands the next morning. 
I had an experience like this last 


summer. I had put a brood of twenty- 
five chicks in an old laying coop. The 
chicks were about six weeks old, fine, 


lively youngsters, tails and wings were 
feathered and I was to pick out 
the pullets and speculate on what they 
would do for me. - 

These chicks had been roosting on a 
perch for several nights. Then a cold 
snap came alon they tried to pile 
up in the nest box. I lost every chick 
that night but three. The next morning 
they were dripping wet from perspiration. 
They molted their feathers and were so 
badly stunted that they never amounted 


to anythin 

The chicks had not been overcrowded 
in this case, necessarily, but they cer- 
tainly were when they piled into the nest 
boxes in an effort to keep warm. I had 
failed to take this into consideration be- 
cause they had acted all right before. 
Just remember to remove your nest boxes 
in your laying coops, if you have young 
stock under two months old in them. 
Had those nests been out of the coop I 
would have saved every chick for it was 
not cold enough to hurt them that night, 
just cold enough to start them piling up, 
and when chicks start that in a tight 
corner they never have sense to stop. 
Keeping down the size of the flock and 
eliminating all small corners in the coop 
will prevent losses of this nature. I use 
alfalfa or straw chaff to fill up the corners 
and round them out so that the chicks 
cannot pile up there and smother them- 
selves. 
If you start out with a brood of one 
hundred chicks in one pen it is a good, 
safe rule to divide the brood in half every 
month of their lives until they are prac- 
tically matured. And be careful in hand- 
ling them just after they have their first 
feathers. It is so easy for them to get over- 
heated at night and shed the feathers. 
Nine times in ten this will stunt the 
chicks so much that they will never re- 
cover from the effects of it. 
Constant and minute attention to de- 
tails is necessary to successful care of the 
young stock during the growing season. 
It is the only way to succeed, and to 
succeed is necessary if the life of the flock 
is to be perpetuated.—C. C. 8. 


THE LATE HATCH 
Do not be discouraged if you have 
tailed to get as many early hatches as 
you wanted. It is not always the early 
bird that does the best, even in the poultry 


yard. 

Late hatches may be raised a great deal 
cheaper than early hatches, due to the 
favorable weather conditions. A June 
hatch, for instance, will need little brood- 
ing; July and August hatches will need 
none at all, the chicks doing fine in a 
coop without a brooder compartment at 
all 

































The reason so many people fail with late 
hatches is because they do not tend them. 











BY CHICKS Geese 
¢, 20th Century Hatchery, Box 18, New Washington, 0, 
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Chick mortality is one of the most 
persistent sources of loss in the poultry 
————- of it is due 

eople are so anxious to 
ic of num- 
bers, that they make the old error of 
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The “American Gentleman” bill-fold 
is made of genuine leather through 
and through. A good-looking bill-fold 
that you will be proud to carry on any 
occasion. It is neat, compact, and 
combines 12 features that you need 
daily. (See picture.) Stitched through- 
out, no edges pasted. After owning 
one you wouldn’t be without it. In 
tan or black, $1.50 at any dealer’s. Or 
send $1.50 and your dealer’s name 
and we will mail you one postpaid. 


Charles K. Cook Company, Inc. 
Dept. E, Camden, N. J. 
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CHICKS 150,000. epaid. 
al 


8 leading varieties. Pure bred. Safe arriv: 
assured. FAT for hatching. White Pekin 
and Wild Mallard ducks. Brooding eauip- 
ment. Illustrated ca free 


talog . 
STANDARD POULTRY CO., 
t.1 t=? Nappanee, Ind. 


No More Chick Troubles 


Just dissolve Wackers’ Chick Tablets in the water 
from the start, then watch "em grow. 200 tablets 
50c; 1000 tablets $2.00. Guaranteed Book iree. 


Wacker Remedy Co. Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
60 Breeds keys, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, 
Dogs & Pigs, Stock & 


Cavies, 
sock & Fes Free Catalog 
Fine purebred chickens, ducks, 


68 BREEDS &==3== 


Germ. 10,000 prices. Large catslog, 4centa. A. A ZIEMER, Austin, Mina. 


23 thoroughbred var- 

ieties Catalog free. 
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BABY CHICKS 32030 (tint Gases 
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MILLER POULTRY FARM, NAPPANEE, 
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They are too busy with the rest of the farm 
work; or they take it for granted that the 
little fellows are able to take care of them- 
selves in the same measure that the earlier 
hatches are. 

Commercial poultrymen habitually take 
off late hatches. One of the most promi- 
nent eastern breeders states that he runs 
his incubators continuously until the last 
of August and that he finds that July 
hatched pullets make December and 
January layers. 

The fanciers have for a long time raised 
some of their best specimens from late 
hatehed chicks. After their main breed- 
ing pens have been broken up, they make 
special trial matings with different hens 
and cocks and hatch the eggs to test for 
better stock. And this practice proves 
that they consider late hatched chicks 
worth while. 

The farm income may be materially in- 
creased by making provision for extra 
broods of chicks. The earlier hatches are 
generally on range and the equipment 
they used stands idle.—C. 8. 


FROM SHELL TO LAYING NEST 
Continued from page 112 

ecret in feeding chicks lies in feeding 
ittle and in feeding often. Myechicks 
are fed five times a day until they are 
three months old and then three times. 

Feeding often this way and keeping 
them hungry all the time, they are lively, 
full of pep and growing like weeds all the 
time. But one has to be regular in the 
feeding. You can’t do it any-old-time and 
get the results that are necessary. 

The ration fed the chicks, one that 
was given to me by an eastern commercial 
oultryman and which is the best I have 


Sound is as follows: 
Week 


Rolled oats Skimmed milk 
Millet 

Second Week 
Same as above 1 part alfalfa meal, wet 
Cracked ao : —_ wheat — 
Add mash: corn me 

Week 

Chick food Chopped potatoes 
Green cabbage 


This ration is fed as follows: The grain 
first thing in the morning and at five 
o’clock in the afternoon; the mash is fed 
at nine, eleven, one and three o’clock. 

By wet mash, we do not mean a sloppy 
mj but one that is merely petra: « <4 
The wheat bran is used to take up the 
moisture in the mash and it should be 
added until the whole mixture is crumbly. 
Another very good mash which I some- 
times use is made of one part cornmeal, 
one part ground oats and one part wheat 
bran. It can be fed either dry or moist. 

Where feeding is done so often, it will 
be necessary to remove all mash not 
cleaned up in ten minutes from the coop, 
so that the chicks will have an appetite 
at the next feeding. The object is to feed 
ittle, but often. 

Plenty of water should be before the 
chicks ceteeen meals, and where skim- 
milk is fed it can be given at the time 
the mash is, or it can be used to moisten 
the mash with equally good results. Sour 
milk is also good and there is nothing bet- 
ter than it for promoting good health and 
preventing digestive troubles in growing 
chicks. If you can get powdered butter- 
milk add it to the mash. 

You cannot feed too much oats to the 
growing chicks. It must of course be rolled 
or steel cut for the chicks, but it is the one 
big vital grain for growing birds. Chicks 
fed on oats will outgrow any others you 
ever saw. Do not neglect the wheat bran 
element, for it is necessary for feather 
growing. I usually have a pan of it be- 
fore the growing chicks all the time, and 
they keep it cleaned up in short order. 

Regular care and the right sort of a 
ration will bring your chicks thru the 
critical period with slight losses. Of 
course, where the old methods are used, 
one has to allow for a big percentage of 
losses, but old methods are wasteful and 
tor that reason should be discarded 
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$3,000.00 First Prize for a Thought 
| 103 other prizes from $1,000 to $10.00 


NOTHER Eveready contest! Another chance to win | 
a big cash prize! Another incentive for active-minded | 
men, women, boys and girls—for everybody with 
imagination. 

On June 1, Daylo dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada will display in their windows the new Daylo 
Contest Picture. It has no title. The story it tells is a 

eat big interesting, intensely human one. A thousand 
diferent ople will see a thousand different stories in the 
picture. The story the picture tells you may be the most in- 
teresting—the prize winner—the story that may be worth 

] 


$3000.00 to you. : ’ 
If your answer doesn’t win first it may win the second 


prize—$1000.00—or one of the 102 other prizes, none less 
than $10.00. n 

Go to the store of a Daylo dealer. Study the picture in 
the window and write, on a contest blank which the dealer 
will give you, what you think the letter says. Use 12 words 
or less. For the best answer that conforms to the contest 
rules, the winner will receive $3000.00 in cash. Answers will 
be judged by the editors of LIFE. If two or more con- 
testants submit the identical answer ——— the judges 
for any prize, the full amount of that prize will be paid to 
each. 


may enter. There is no cost or obligation of any kind. Sub- 
my yo. vaowers as you wish. But do not delay. Get an early look 


icture. 
*t then’ send in your answers. Contest closes midnight, August Ist. 


TO DEALERS: There is still an opportunity to 
secure display and contest material for this record- 
breaki Write to the nearest of the following 
| addresses: American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co., Inc., Long Isiand 
City, N. Y.; National Carbon Co., Inc., 

San Francisco, Calif.; Canadian National 
Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Can. 


List of Prizes : eS This Sign 


<! on the window identifies 

1 First Prize $3000.00 Daylo dealers through- 
out the country who have 

contest blanks for you and the 


1 Second Prize... .$1000.00 
3 Prizes of $500.00each 1 

new Daylo Contest Picture on 
display. 


500.00 

4 Prizes of $250.00each 1000.00 

5 Prizes of $200.00each 1000.00 

10 Prizes of $100.00cach 1000.00 If you need new batteries for 














10 Prizesof $50.00each 500.00 your flashlight, dealers dis- 
20 Prizesof $28.00 cach es playing this’ si n can furnish 
50 Prizesof $10.00each 500. u with the best—the long- 





104 Prizes Total $10,000.00 ived Tungsten Battery. 








Make Your Bike afi FINGER PRINT 
Motorcycle EXPERTS: 
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The Shaw Attachment Fits Aay Bicycle (\ 
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ht power machine. Compact. 
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U. 3. and forel countries. Wondertal hill ot 
FREE BOOK — Write for prices, terma he eE; 
apout Shaw Motor- 








PATENT What You Invent, i. 322 


uable. Write me. No attorney's fee until patent is 
allowed. Established 1882. Inventor's guide FREE. 
Franklin H. Hough, 516 Loan & Trast Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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Why two men and two teams? Get 
an Indiana now and one man will do! 











Cutting Hay 


NDA 


TRACTOR 


The Worlds Tractor” 








————_—___. 


N MOST farms one team is all you 

can use the year around. Extra 

horees work only during the crop 
year of 90 to 100 days. The rest of the 
season you are working for them. 


The Indiana Tractor will do the work 
of four horses and do everything they do. 
The owner of an Indiana only uses his 
team during the busy time and for odd 
jobs and hauling. The Indiana will save 
the care and expense of your extra horses 
and the labor of one man. It will give 
you an hour or two more in the field 
every day. Itis light enough to go on 
the ground any time horses should go. 


Plowing is but 15% of what a tractor 
must do to replace horses. The Indiana 
plows more than two teams and attaches 
to all makes of harrows, discs, planters, 
one or two row cultivators, mowers, 
binders, corn-binders, rollers, drills, culti- 
packers, potato-diggers, and all orchard 
and vineyard tools. 


The implements you already have are 
standard in all row cultivation and can- 
not be changed. You do not have to buy 
new equipment in order to use the In- 
diana Tractor. The hitches are simple 
and inexpensive. In many operations the 
tractor will do the work of six or eight 
horses. The driver rides the implement. 
It is the all-round single-unit one-man 
tractor. 


EEE — 
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Mail the coupon for book of pictures showing the Indiana Tractor actually 
doing all the work that horses do; and book of letters from users. If you 


need a silo, we have one for you. 
the world. 


We are the largest silo manufacturers in 


DEALERS—This is the biggest tractor pro- 
position ever offered. Write for territory. 


INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 


Name. 


63 Union Bidg. . . Anderson, Indiana 
63 Indiana Bidg.. . Des Moines, Iowa 
63 Silo Bidg. .... . Kansas City, Mo. 


63 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 








THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR CO 


Please send complete descriptive matter on the Indiana Trac- 
tor, and letters from users. 


63 





Address 





P.O. 


State 









































A FEW POULTRY NOTES 
I attended a poultry short course at 
Purdue a few days ago and while it was 


all good and practical, here are a few 
paragraphs picked up at random which 
appealed to me as being especially worth- 
while knowledge to the ordinary flock 
owner. As an aside, every poultrykeeper 
may profitably take advantage of the 
short course in poultry offered annually 
by his state agricultural college. ; 

‘By the term “meatscrap,” some think 
reference is made to the trimmings from 
meat which may be procured from the 
butcher shop. owever the meatscrap 
referred to in poultry feeding is a packing 
house by-product which has been thoroly 
dried and powdered. Its analysis is 50 
percent protein. Tankage used in poultry 
feeding is always taken as referring to 60 
percent protein goods. Low grade tankage 
contains hair, bits of bones, nails, etc., and 
is not/very safe to feed as a poultry food. 

For the medium sized breeds as Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, etc., it 
takes 90 pounds of weep bird per year 
or about a quarter pound per day. When 
they ean get nothing on range, each 100 
hens should receive 25 pounds of feed 
daily. Hens’ habits may be controlled 
by time and place of feeding. If fed about 
the back door, they will always be a 
nuisance. If their feed and water are 
always placed in the poultry house, they 
will not only roost there, but lay there as 
well, thus avoiding crawling under barns 
and on top of haystacks to gather eggs. 

A practical ration for good egg produc- 
tion is mash and scratch grains as fol- 
lows: Make up a grain ration of 18 pounds 
of corn and 7 pounds of mash. Mix up 5 
pounds of bran, 5 pounds middlings and 3 
pounds of tankage. The birds should 
eat the 13 pounds of mash while consum- 
ing the 25 pounds of scratch grain. If 
meatscrap is used in place of tankage, use 
3% pounds, since it contains 10 percent 
less protein. Feed only one-third of the 
daily grain ration in the morning in deep 
litter. This encourages the hens to eat the 
mash. With scratch feed, fill up their 
craws just before they go to roost and this 
should last them about 12hours. 

It pays to build a concrete floor in the 

sultry house. The first cost is greater 
But in two years, the concrete floor will 
pay for itself. Dirt floor must be re- 
placed; it -equires more litter, more cag 
are soiled and extra labor required. In 
two years, these extra costs are enough 
to have built a concrete floor. 

It is not necessary to have a shed roof 
poultry house. An old building may be 
remodeled by putting windows along the 
east and west and openings to the south. 
In case of a gable roof, put straw up in the 
loft. This keeps the house warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. Formerly 
straw lofts were thought to harbor rats, 
lice and mites. But experience does not 
bear out these objections. Mites get off 
the hen every morning and crawl back on 
at night, hence they cannot crawl up 
into the straw loft. Lice are sensitive to 
the body heat of the fowl, which is about 
106 degrees and do not live long when they 
get very far off the bird. The straw loft is 
proving a practical way of remodeling 
gable roofed b. Idings into poultry houses. 

Electric lights bid fair to revolutionize 
the poultry business. 

In order to secure pullets for winter 
layers, those of the breeds should be 
hatched in April; the dual- = breeds 
should be hatched in arch. Early 








strong, grow more rapidly, the broilers 
bring high prices, the pullets lay in fall 
and winter, and the pullets go broody 
early in the spring. ieere, incubate 
only eggs laid by mature hens. 

We have reason to believe that our 
present knowledge of poultry feeding is 
nowhere near perfect. Examination shows 
that each pullet has within her body when 
born about 3000 tiny egg yolks. Up to the 
present, however, only a few bens have 
or ag as high as 1000 eggs in their 

etime. 

The male must be in the flock from 10 
to 14 days before the eggs laid can be used 
for hatching purposes. After the male has 
been removed from the flock, hatchable 
e will be laid for about three weeks 
thereafter. To secure good, hatchable 
eggs, provide one male to every 20 leghorn 
or other egg breeds; use one male to every 
15 Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes or Orping- 
tons and one male to each 12 Langshans, 
Brahmas or other meat breeds.—I. J. M., 
Ind. 


THE TRUTH IN FABRICS BILL 
Continued from page 9 
Stability of prices is as necessary as total 
returns. One does not feel safe in produc- 
ing a crop the returns for which fluctuate 
without regard to the supply on hand or 
the need for it. A look at the charts on 
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these pages show that for a period of seven 
or eight years previous to the unsettled 
wartime conditions, the prices received 
for the main products produced on central 
west farms, namely corn, wheat, pork and 
beef have largely varied with supply and 
demand for those products, and since 
these have been comparatively uniform, 
prices did not fluctuate violently. In 
the case of corn there was a variation of 
only eighteen cents per bushel in seven 

ars. the other hand wool prices 
owe fluctuated radically in spite of the 
fact that the sheep population has been 
rapidly decreasing and the human popu- 
lation has been increasing. In other 


words, it would seem that the supply 
and demand have not been the limiting 
factors determining the price paid pro- 
ducers for wool. 
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As long as cloth manufacturers are not 
compelled to use virgin wool in all wool 
clothes, the price of wool will not be 
determined by the demand for wool 
clothes. As conditions now stand, manu- 
facturers can put in only as much new 
wool as they wish, and no one will know 
the difference at the time of purchase if a 
big percentage of the cloth is shoddy. 
Consequently, they only buy as much as 
they wish and pay for it accordingly. If 
the price of new wool seems high they put 
in more shoddy. 

Sheep production cannot prosper on 
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such a basis. If people knew when they 
were getting new wool and when shoddy 
the demand of the public for virgin wool 
would determine the extent of production 
and in a like manner stabilize prices to 
the grower by compelling the manv- 
facturer to buy in proportion to the 
demand. For a.time central west farmers 
found they could produce other crops 
more profitably than milk and the supply 
of that product dwindled. It was not 
until ele | was made as profitable as 
other lines of agricultural endeavor that 
a sufficient supply was assured. Durin 
the war, the raising of cotton in the sou 
was more profitable than wool and in the 
past five years sheep growing in that 
section has decreased nearly six percent. 
It can only be expected that the same will 
be true of all sections unless wool prices 
are stabilized. 

Truth In Fabrics legislation is the 
problem of every user of cloth. The 
producer of wool can raise other crops if 
wool is not sufficiently stabilized to war- 
rant its being grown. They are not the 
ones who will suffer the most. It is the 
problem of every consumer to see that 
those on the farms are sufficiently pro- 
tected in that production of wool to k 

up the supply. Stabilization of prices will 
bring about a condition in the industry 
which will reflect to the direct advantage 
of users of cloth. Truthful marking of 
cloth will make prices to the producer 
more stable by allowing supply and de- 
mand to have a hand in setting the price. 
If legislation compelling the labeling of 
woolen is not enacted no one need 
be surprised if sheep husbandry continues 
to decline in favor and consumers may 
expect to continue to get shoddy at virgin 
wool prices. 


: BOWEL TROUBLE 

Bowel trouble among chicks is usually 
caused by feeding too much wet and 
sloppy food. When soft food or mash of 
any kind is given to the birds, only enough 
water should be added to make the finer 
particles stick to the larger ones. 
Whenever little chicks become afflicted 
with indigestion or bowel complaint, the 
feed should be chan for a few days 
from soft or mushy feeds to boiled rice. 
Add a little cinnamon and powdered char- 
eoal to it. If the trouble continues, add a 
tablespoonful of clover tea to each pint 
of drinking water. 

This usually check all ordinary 
bowel disorders in chicks within a few 
days. Of course, “white diarrhea” and 
athe infectious diseases are an entirely 
different matter.—R. B. 8. 
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CHICKENS KEPT FROM CROSSING 

Here is a new way to do what many 
people now regard as impossible—keep 
two distinct breeds of poultry in one yard 
without mixing. 

This can be accomplished easily and 
with satisfactory results, according to a 
record of experience just received + the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
from a New England poultry raiser. 

One of the kinds kept is a so-called egg 
breed, (laying white eggs) the other be- 
ing a general-purpose variety of poultry 
(laying e with brown shells.) ~ The 
method of preventing crossing follows: 

One year, male birds of the es laying 
breed are retained and used for breeding, 
no other males being kept. The following 
year males of only the general purpose 
stock are kept. The difference in the color 
of eggs of the two breeds selected is so 
great that hatching eggs can always be 
selected with certainty as to the breed 
laying them. 

The plan necessitates selling off the old 
males and buying new ones every season, 
but to a at many me le the ad- 
vantages of keeping the b as of two 
breeds separate outweigh the slight cost 
of purchasing the males. 

‘he Department of Agriculture points 
out that when this method is followed on 
two neighboring farms an exchange of 
roosters might readily be arranged for 
alternate seasons.—R. S. 


KILLED BY IGNORANCE 

Continued from page 26 
to the state in the actual cash value of 
the results they have obtained, are leav- 
ing the experiment stations and agri- 
cultural colleges because they must have 
a living salary. O her lines of work offer 
them that living salary which the state 
institutions have not as yet seen fit to 
pay them. 

tecently one of the most valuable men 
in the Iowa State College left to take up 
county agent work in the very county 
where the college is located, at a salary 
of $1450 more than the state paid him. 
Here is a county of farmers who see the 
economy of paying a good price to get a 
good county agent who has made a a 
record as a college man, and the college 
authorities see the economy of keeping 
such men but cann t pay sufficient salaries 
to hold them unless the legislature grants 
the college more money. One of the 
college chemists who was getting $1800 
took a commercial position at $3000. 

Eighty-four members of the faculty, 
experiment station staff, and extension 
staff of this great agricultural college re- 
signed in 1919, to take commercial i- 
tions, go into farming or teach denon. 
This is a loss of one-third of the force 
in a year, and the loss continues. Many 
more have been offered large advances in 
salaries and have remained at the college 
simply because they have some uliar 
interest in accomplishing the ro any they 
have set out to do. So it cannot be said 
that teachers are wholly mercenary. Some 
with families must consider salaries be- 
cause they want to provide for their 
families as we all have an ambition to do. 

But let us get back to the country 
school teacher and her problems. 

One of the has-beens wrote some very 
significant thoughts to the secretary of 
one of our great state teachers’ associa- 
tions—thoughts that farmers need to 
consider seriously if they hope to have 
teachers in their country schools. Salary 
is not the whole thing. Many are leaving 
the profession because of the difficulty to 
get good places to live while teaching. 
She says: 

“T had two years and one term in a 
normal college, made possible by consider- 
able privation. For five years I taught in 
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“It's really a pleasure”’ 
Says Wi . 


It’s a Pleasure to Finish Floors This Way 


Just dip the brush in the can—nothing to mix or fuss with—apply with an 
easy swinging motion of the arm. Tomorrow the surface will be dry with a 
beautiful waterproof coating that will not crack or scratch white. 


anize 
FLOOR FINISH 


Especially made to resist the scuff and tread of grinding heels, it is for that 
very reason the ideal varnish for 
FURNITURE and all WOODWORK as well as FLOORS 


Eight beautiful colors from Light Oak to Dark Mahogany, 
as well as the clear varnish. All waterproof. 


This Beautiful Book FREE 


You can do wonderful things in your home with Kyanize. 
Just send us a postal for a copy of the beautiful book entitled 


‘*‘THE INVITING HOME’? 
Illustrated in colors, it is full of useful hints on home decoration. 
WRITe FOR IT TODAY. 
We'll give you the name of the nearest dealer 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY s°ererece'Sceuoe'ss 


They Built Their 


a] inBands- 


— | NY number of renowned virtuosos have 
built their fame with Conn Instru- 
ments. The majority of the world’s 

greatest artists use them exclusively. 


You can master a Conn Instrument to your entire 
satisfaction in a very short time. Try one for six 





Chicago Office 
519 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
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ist with Innes’ and Conway's Concert 
Bands. pronounced the greatest living 


Ernest Pechin. Cornet Virtuoso, Sole- | 
Cornett by both mas! . A b- 
Gad the CG Conn. Lad oy days—free. If you keep it, pay for it on our easy 
met most wonderful in every respect. payment plan. 


efuest blowing most perfect im tune. 
richest ia tonal quakty. No othes 
cornet can compare with .~ 


Conn Instruments are famous for their ease of 
blowing, lightness in action, perfect intonation and 
tone quality, artistic design : 

Free Book 

Mention the instrument in which you are interest- 
ed and we will send a special booklet and beautiful 
photo of it free. 

World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Band and hestra Instruments 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
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one of the richest agricultural sections in 
the state. I received precisely $374 a year 
for that work. How did I live? As most 
of them do. I happened to be small, and 
I wore out all my sisters’ old clothes, in- 
cluding shoes, which ranged in sizes from 
a half size too small, to two-and-a-half 
sizes too large. Part of the time I boarded 
at home free, or I wouldn’t have made 
expenses, and my people were not in 
affluent circumstances, either. And I 
invariably had to borrow carfare to get to 
my teaching place September Ist. 

“Living conditions? Don’t make me 
laugh; I’ve boarded in districts where 
land was valued at $250 to $450 an acre 
and the farm homes were comfortable, 
convenient and modern. But these were 
not for me. People who could afford com- 
fortable homes refused to be bothered 
with teacher, and I found lodging from 
three-fourths to three and one-half miles 
off, with the poorest family in the district, 
altho there were six fine homes within a 
half mile of the schoolhouse. 

“I’ve slept in rooms hermetically 
sealed; rooms where rats cavorted over 
my bed (once I caught a mouse up my 
sleeve at 2 a. m.;) in rooms with a tiny, 
obstreperous baby; with the oldest girl, 
and even with a wise little boy, eleven 
years old, who went to school to me. 
Bless their hearts, it was the best they 
had, and I was glad to get any shelter at 
all, after I had made the rounds of the 
comfortable homes, and they would not 
take me in. 

“So I’ve quit. I didn’t strike, I just 
quit, and I’m not married either (thanks 
to a watchful school board.) I’ve an all 
the-year-round job now, and I wear my 
own shoes and don’t walk far to work. 
Also, I don’t stay in every night of the 
week now, and I can work the next day, 
too. And I’ve a hope chest.—A Reformed 
Teacher.” 

I could quote columns of similar let- 
ters from teachers who have not been 
given admittance into the best homes, 
given comfortable rooms unto themselves, 
or given the courtesy due their profession. 
It will be necessary to pay them salaries 
sufficiently high so they will rank above 
the ordinary ae in the esteem of the 
community. It will be necessary to build 
teacher homes near the schools as is being 
done near the best consolidated schools, 
so the teachers need not live with the 
babies, the children and the hired help. 

If the teaching profession does not 
command the respect of the patrons of 
our publie schools sufficient to pay a living 
wage then we face a permanent teacher 
shortage which cannot be made up even 
by consolidating many little one-room 
schools into one large school. Teachers 
demand respect as well as a living salary. 

The way out of this dilemma of soatiy 
paid teachers lies in the acceptance of 
education as a public necessity which must 
be borne by all the people for the com- 
munity good. If people forever lived where 
they were born it would be a local problem. 
But not so in America. The ignorant move 
as well as the educated. They are a 
menace to the country as were the Arkan- 
sas mountaineers who ignorantly resisted 
the draft and they are hkewise a liability 
to the communities in which they live. 

There should be government aid in 
financing teachers who are underpaid by 
the poor districts. They must be given 
state aid by a small mill levy. This would 
not be felt in our taxes and would provide 
a large fund which could be used to supple- 
ment teachers’ salaries that are too low. 
And some provision must be made so that 
stingy localities do not shirk their duty 
and put it upon the state or federal govern- 
ment to pay what they can afford locally. 

Never again should any citizen be shot 
or hung by order of a court because he 
was so ignorant he could not read. We 
must see that all can read and all can 
catch the spirit of our government. Our 
greatest foe today is ignorance 
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A Year's Supply 
_ _of Sunshine 
in One Trip to Town 


HINK of it! With one load of Union Carbide 

in your shed you can be sure of bright, white 

lights in every room in the house, and in the 
barns, too, for a whole year. 


And Union Carbide will supply fuel for an up- 
to-date gas stove as well. Think how pleased your 
women folks will be with a cool, clean kitchen in 
the summer months. 


Any of your neighbors, who use Union Carbide, 
will tell you what a big advantage these city con- 
veniences are. 


Send your name for interesting booklet. 


Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


Carbide gas is made automatically— : . 
) —— —~4 only carbide and water. 1] Requires very Uitle seem. 
QNearest light to sunlight. 1QNeeds attention but a few times a 
year. 
13 Ces nothing to operate when not 
in use. 


A year’s supply of Union *Carbide : 

4iauted in one trip from town. ] 4 Seldom neods sepaite, 

5 Any. house, new or old, easily 15 Every room has its own bright light. 
equipped for gas lighting and cooking. 


3No expert attention needed. 


f 16% carrying of lights from room to 
6 Burns clean without soot or odor. room. 

17 Gives sun-like light in barn and 
other buildings for early morning 
and late evening chores. 

§ Increases property value more than 18 Saves all the daily labor of refilling 
its cost. and cleaning lamps. 

Q Carbide gas the only artificial farm 19 Saves carrying wood into kitchen 

fuel for both lighting and cooking. and ashes out. 


] (Plant easily installed. 2() Keeps the kitchen cool in summer. 


7 Cooking flame the hottest known. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CoO. 


Peoples Gas Building 30 East 42nd Street Kohl Building 
Chicego, Ill. New York, N. Y. San Francisco 
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WHAT BRED-TO-LAY MEANS 

Once in a while we find a farm flock 
where there has been no effort to select 
for egg production because the owner does 
not believe in the study of laying types and 
trapnest records. He believes that good 
rations are all the hen needs and often 

ives the flock plenty of firstclass feed. 

ut he does not find the birds as profitable 
as they should be. And he soon keeps 
enough hens for home use but has little 
interest in the flock if they produce 
enough to keep the family in eggs for 
breakfast. 

We believe that the dairy business and 
the poultry business are both advancing 
together because of the great improve- 
ment in breeding stock. If good cows will 
produce offspring with the ability to 
produce large quantities of milk we believe 
that high producing hens should alse 
produce a large percentage of their off- 
spring with the laying ility stamped 
upon them. Of course not all of the 
progeny may be up to the standard of the 
mother but we do know that they are 
more apt to be quality stock than the 
offspring of a scrub with a poor record. 

A farmer who had been keeping “just 
hens” for several years bought one 
hundred eggs from a bred-to-lay flock of a 
well established strain. He marked the 
chicks hatched from the one hundred 
eggs and raised about thirty good pullets. 
Without using the trapnest or selecting 
the best producers he observed that the 
pullets from the special eggs were seen 
most frequently on the nest. The next 
year he culled out his hens and found 
that he could keep most all of the laying 
strain because they were of the laying 
type. And after the culling he still ob- 
tained just about as many eggs showing 
that the pullets of the laying strain were 
busy at work and a large percentage of 
the other birds were slackers except during 
the spring. 

Actually it sometimes does seem like a 
joke to study laying types and try to 
estimate a hen’s egg production. But it is 
no joke to be using expensive poe 
feed and not receiving any e to ‘ 
And it is a great satisfaction to keep hens 
that pay their board and leave a profit to 
their owner after the board bill is paid. 
At this time a farmer cannot afford to keep 
poultry even in small flocks without vend 
ing up on methods of culling and then 
applying that knowledge to the home 
poultry flock. Dairymen know what 
testing has meant to them. Now poultry- 
men all over are finding what the test 
means in determining poultry profits.— 
R. K. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 18 
than on any other spot on the globe. To 
behold the place where “The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera,” and 
a score of other world famous struggles 
was a marvelous sight. 

Nazareth is a beautiful little city on 
the side of a mountain. The streets are 
narrow, the paving stones are worn 
slippery, and the shops are all open to the 
streets. In the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion they point out “Joseph’s Workshop” 
and “‘Mary’s Kitchen,” and with great 
solemnity show you the tools used by the 
Galilean carpenter and the cooking uten- 
sils used in the sacred home. There is in 
Nazareth one building that my guide 
assured me was standing nineteen hundred 
years ago. The old wall is hoary with age 
and the Hebrew characters above the door 
indicate that it used to be a Jewish 
synagogue. Possibly it was the place 
where the great sermon was preached 
that so enraged the hearers that they 
tried to mob the preacher who escaped 
from their hands. 
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‘Will YOUR Boy Be a 
Huckleberry Finn? 


Of course, you have read Mark Twain’s famous 
story. There was alot of good in Huckleberry— 
the problem was to bring out the good and stifle the 
evil tendencies in that irrepressible youngster. 

_ _ There is good in every boy—the great problem 
is to help him develop—to bring out the best that 
is in him. 

Every boy ana girl needs the right kind of reading matter. They should 
read things that will simulate them to greater endeavor, and that will develop 
those traits of character we all so much admire in youngsters. 











Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader 


is published for farm boys and girls—for YOUR boy and girl. Thousands of 
boys and girls are finding this Dp a source of material aid and great en- 
couragement. Each number of Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader contains 


Splendid Human Interest Stories Stories of Boys’ and Girls’ Achievements 
Inspirational Fiction Stories Articles by Boys and Girls Themselves 





Games, Songs, Puzzles, etc. Boys and Girls Club News 
Information about our Loan Service Plan for Boys and Girls 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS: 

Is it not worth while for you to invest 25 cents for a year’s subscription to this splendid 
paper for your youngsters? Can you afford NOT to have them reading this helpful juvenile 
magazine that will encourage them to do the things that we know you want them to do? 


The Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader should, we think, go into every home reached by Suc- 
cessful Farming where there are boys and girls. Better mail remittance now for a youre sub- 


scription and you will find that quarter 

the investment you ever made. Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader, Des Moines, Ia. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25¢ for which send 

Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader one year to 





Send your order in the form of a let- 
ter, or, for convenience, use this coupon. 


Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader { po. o.oo ooo ooooooccccceccceeee. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


















































When you take 
the Buggy out at night 
you are running the risk of being ru 
into unless you have a depe aiendy. 
strong front and rear light. Oillamps are never 
satisfac . The oil and grease, combined with 
their unreliability, makes them a nuisance. Equip 
your buggies with Delta Electric b lighting sys- 
tem. Throws a str ong white light hundreds of feet ahead al! 
the time. Has bright red rear signal. Installed in a few min- 
utes. Long-lasting ; economical; uses ordinary No. 6dry batteries. 
Comes with battery case and 
diagram for installing. 
Order from itet 
a STS a ee 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
190 Deita Block Marion, Ind. 
World's standard batteries and electric lamps for hand use, 
bicycles, boats, buggies, etc. 
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rience was when we 
Justice. The officials 


An amusing e 
visited the Hall o 
found that we had come into their city 
without permission from the authorities at 


Haifa. At once we were held up and fined. 
The fines and cost amounted to sixty 
cents each and as I was paying all ex- 
penses, it cost me one dollar and twenty 
cents for myself and guide. When this was 
P uid they gave us Pe rmission to proceed 
n our journey. That all might know 
that we had this permission it was so 
stated on the back of our passports. 
The last thing I remember before going 

to sleep one night was the loud talk of a 
crazy man in the street near the window. 
As there were no asylums for these 
unfortunate people they often just wan- 
dered around. I visited the only asylum 
in Svria, and Dr. Aaldimier told me with 
his own lips that it took him nineteen 
years to get permission from the Turkish 
government to found the institution. 
A fitting close for this article will be 
the wonderful view from the mountain 
top north of the city of Nazareth. To the 
east lies the great Jordan valley with the 
mountains of Moab in the background. 
Only about fifteen miles to the northeast 
is the Sea of Galilee, also called the Sea 
of Tiberias and Lake of Gennesaret. To 
the north is the “Horn of Hattin,” where 
the Sermon on the Mount was given to the 
assembled multitude. Still farther is 
Mount Hermon which was the scene of the 
transfiguration. Still farther away are the 
mountains of Lebanon. To the west is the 
mountain of Carmel and beyond the great 
Mediterranean sea. Stretched out before 
us to the southwest is the Plain of Es- 
draelon. Beyond this plain to the south 
are the mountains of Samaria with Gilboa 
and Mt. Tabor to the east. One can stand 
for hours here and not get tired of looking. 


FEEDING DUCKLINGS 

We give our ducklings their first feed 
on the second day after hatching, and this 
usually consists of stale bread soaked in 
sweet milk. Sometimes we add hard- 
boiled, infertile eggs and chop them up 
fine. After a few days we add ground 
corn and oats with the coarse hulls sifted 
out, with a little middlings and wheat 
bran. After about ten days we begin to 
add a little good beef scrap. We feed five 
times a day For the first week or ten days, 
gradually dropping to four, then three, 
after they are well grown. By this time 
the beef scraps may be increased to ten 
percent. We also-add a little fine char- 
coal oceasionally. 

We give plenty of water from the start 
in a fountain deep enough for the duck- 
lings to get their heads in, but not so that 
they can wet their feathers. For green 
stulf we feed lettuce or cabbage leaves or 
any similar succulence that the ducklings 
will eat. Sprouted oats are always good. 
After the ducks are a month or so old 
we add steamed or soaked cut alfalfa or 
clover hay to the mash.—R. B. 8 


QUICK DEVELOPMENT 

The quick development of fowls is a 
quality of real value. It saves time, feed 
and labor. Especially in raising broilers 
and market fowls is it a matter of real 
concern as to whether a bird will be- 
come marketable in a short time or a long 
time. 

It will pay everyone to watch this mat- 
ter and use not only breeds but also 
individual fowls that mature quickly. 
Methods of care and feeding can help 
accelerate the development of the chicks 
into the mature fowls. 

Cleanliness, comfort and freedom from 
vermin are all important. The feeding of 
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1-Fewel, Bridge 7) lodel 
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rations that greatly assists quick develop- 
ment. In a state of nature chicks begin to 
eat animal food very early. Regularity of 
feeding is also quite a factor. Rations | 
should contain a varietv of foods and be 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 














This ment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein ex by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. e will blish as 
many reasona letters as our space will permit. 





ANOTHER GOOD-BYE 

Seeing your little editorial about the United 
States being dry and going to stay dry, in the March 
is I wish to say that if yours was the only vote in 
the United States perhaps that might be so. But 
we have millions of red-blooded Americans who 
take a drink and have a vote coming which will 
make things different after you “prohibs” have 
run things into the ground. 

FOR FAIR PLAY 

I have just been reading an article in Our Bul- 
letin by é: F. R. headed, “Treat "Em Rough.” 
lam to say that I believe in socialism. Not 
Anarehy, or Il. W. W. or Non-Partisan League, or 
any of the “Rough Neck” stuff. But in govern- 
ment by the people, of the people and for the 
people. Not by thug methods but by education of 
the masses and thru the ballot box. 

I am glad that there are but few like G. F. R. in 
this, the best country on earth. That spirit was 
rampant in the dark ages and is still in some ig- 
norant minds. Some of the noblest soldiers who 
are sleeping ‘neath the blood-soaked sod of France 
were socialists who did not wait to~be drafted. 
Others of us who volunteered and did not pass did 
our best at home. 

Many a petticoat slacker and draft evader be- 
longed to the “Good Old Parties.” It would be as 
fair to judge the old parties by these as to judge 
the Socialists by the same number of exceptions. 
Be fair; Socialism can be and will be, perhaps not 
in our time, but the robbery of the poor by those 
in high places will in time have its effect on the 
fools who vote for it. : 

Poor G. F. R. must have an ingrown grouch. 
Take this prescription. Learn what you are talk- 
ing about, then aan Just a word for our paper, 
we have taken it eight years and are paid in ad- 
vance four years more 

Nuf said, don't stop it. It’s the best farm paper 
I ever saw and I take seven.—L. 8. W., N. Dok. 





SHARPENS WITS 

I can think of no better way to prove to you my 
estimation of S. F. than to say that I have had my 
subscription extended quite a long way into the 
future, and have dropped all other farm paper 
subscriptions, and they were many, and all good. 
Do I aoe agree with all you say? Why no, of 
course not. But that would not prove that you 
were wrong, or that I was right. It is some of our 
minor disagreements that sharpen our wits. I 
read everything in S. F. Some of those letters you 
get are too narrow to give them space. Beg pardon 
for seeming to “but in,”” but Oh Lordy Massa! cut 
them out. Some of those “Boneheads” need their 
domes soaked in sulphuric acid for a while to soften 
their ossified condition a little. The “personal 
liberty” and free speech these pests harp on so 
much, mean nothing, if not anarchy. ti. 
liberty would mean the destruction of our homes 
and property, would mean the ravishing of our 
wives and daughters and the abolition of all law 
and order 

Our prisons are great places to house the apostles 
of personal liberty and the exercise of personal lib- 
erty keeps them fairly well-filled—A. L. A., Ill. 


GIVE CHILDREN AN INTEREST 

To keep the children at home on the farm, give 
them an interest in the farm, or give them what 
they can raise on one field. Let them have the 
money and invest that money in pigs, sheep, cattle 
or horses just as they mind. Make the home more 
modern, have the son keep account of what is 
paid out and taken in, so he may know what it costs 
to run the farm. Charge the house rent up each 
time. One uses a horse and buggy, charge that up 
just the same as if they had to hire it from a 
livery stable. Then the father or parents can show 
the young people how they stand. Be honest in 
all things, keep your word and if you borrow money 
may it back 3 days before it is due—M. W. R., 

/ashington. 


A BOOSTER FOR FARM PAPERS 

I note that in a letter to subscribers, you state 
that 31 percent of the farmers say they receive 
the most help from farm papers and 38 percent from 
the county agent and the farm bureaus. Now, in 
my opinion, the percentage would have been the 
other way around in larger proportions, if the farm- 
ers who take farm papers read them more carefully 
or took pains to index the articles that were 
of present or future interest to them in particular 
My own observation in a number of states is that 
the information and help the farm bureau members 
provide is gleaned largely from reading farm papers 
The county agent is a big factor in getting farmers 
interested enough to take the time to read farm 
papers With us our main dependence, or greatest 


p has come thruthefarm papers. Thereare three 
of us and we each read the papers we take, ad- 
vertisements and all, then each one marks with 
blue, red and yellow pencil the articles we are in- 
terested in, and I then look over them and know 
from color of pencil used which person is interested. 
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I then correspond in their name and clip and file 
article for future reference. When I go into a farm 
home and see farm papers, sometimes but just 
arrived, partly torn or crumpled and thrown in 
the corner near the wood box or spread out over a 
freshly scrubbed floor, I lose no time in bringing up 
some interesting article I have read, and when they 
reply no to my inquiry as to whether they have 
read it or not, I say “I saw it in such an issue of such 
a farmpaper.” So oftenthereply is “Why we take 
that paper but we don’t read it much. We haven’t 
time, seems like.” Then I tell them that we would 
lose money every month if we did not take time to 
read the farm papers, and that the knowledge you 
gain is well worth the oil you burn in the evening 
if you get no other time. 

am inclined to think some of that 38 percent 
were like some I know who get little help from 
their farm papers because they do not r them 
and had learned e: to be ashamed of the fact, 
and also of having it known. 

We.are all delighted, as in fact everybody else 
seems to be at Mr. Meredith's appointment. We 
feel that if practical knowledge, ability and true 
vision will not win all the farmer desires right now, 
it will go a mighty long ways as ‘exemplified in Mr. 
Meredith.—Mrs. C. J. 8 0. 


A HELP FOR TEACHERS 

I have just received a March number of the 
Rural Schools Bulletin. want to thank you for 
the invaluable help they have been to me this year. 
The aim of every school should be to give chi 
the physical, mental, and moral training neces- 
ms ¢ for greater service. 

find that the use of the Rural Schools Bulletin 
together with S. F. in the school room is not only 
a mental stimulus, but also teaches excellent mental 
and moral habits. The Bulletin may be used in 
many ways to vary the school work and thus 
make it more interesting. I have some pupils read 
the story on the first page as a special morning ex- 
ercise. This is not only interesting but also carries 
an excellent lesson. 

The outlines for the lower grades promote 
thought among children, and are a source of in- 
spiration to the teacher in her daily preparation. 

he most good comes, however, from using the 
questions for the advanced grades. The answers 
to these may be found in Successful Farming. This 
work broadens the mind of the pupil immeasurably. 

I hope to continue using these publications next 
year as I find them just the supplement needed for 
the text book in agriculture. 

I am enclosing a small kodak picture of myself 
and my little group of thirty-two-—G. S., Mo.” 


“CHIEF CORNER STONE” 

A news item says our new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has had stricken from our National budget 
the appropriation for the free distribution of seeds. 
Glory Halleluiah! Hurrah for Mr. Meredith! 

Now a word about the Crippled Children’s fund. 
Let every subscriber pl 25 cents each month, 
and then pay it on time. Start an honor roll. Start 
the children on their way as rapidly as es are 
received. Have an ass income and keep the 
cripples moving along with the fund. Enclosed is 
my 25 cents. It will reach you by the first of every 
month henceforward. Long live S. F., the “Chief 
Corner Stone” of Agriculture.—A. L. A., Ill 
Comment: It would be fine, of course, if we 
could get a steady income for the crippled children 
but many will prefer to send their contribution in 
a lump sum. Whichever way is the most con- 
venient suits us, only keep the money coming. 
We have eleven children waiting for funds to send 
them away for treatment. 
We would like to rejoice with you over the 
demise of Congressional distribution of seeds, 
but we are not sure that the Senate, or a joint 
companies will not put it back in the budget.— 

tor. 


PRESENTS FARMERS’ CASE 
I like S. F. because the editors are not afraid to 
strike straight from the shoulder. If it hurts let 
it hurt. If, occasionally, a subscriber quits, there 
will be more to take his place. I like your attitude 
on booze, I. W. W., Bolshevism, Anarchism, and all 
things that are not truly 100 percent American; 
his fearlessness in hitting things that are not right 
whether in high or low society. 
I like the paper too, because of its real value to 
the farmer as it presents his case the best of any 
like magazines. 
A. > yf _ statement as it is 
straight to the point. people want the necessary 
— 2 of life to become cheaper then they must 
produce more 
I am also glad and want to congratulate him on 
the stand he has taken in regard to free seed and 
its distribution. This is only a waste of $200,000 
per year and of no benefit at all.—S. I. H., N. Dak. 


THINKS IT A JOKE 

It is with a smile on my face, that I sit down and 
scribe you a few lines in regard to one of the para- 
gtaphs written by Mrs. J. C. from Iowa, in regard 
to soldiers voting, and being forced to vote via 
the “Grape Juice Route,” under penalties of the 
guardhouse while on duty with the A. E. F. 

I spent twenty-three months with the American 
Army, twenty-one of which was spent overseas. 
I spent three months of this time at Liverpool, and 
Londo 1, and was on the front line in four different 
sectors up until the armstice was signed, when I 
was transferred to the 8. O. S. and was stationed 
at Paris, and three or four other large cities. And I 
must say, that in all my travels and encounters 
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with the A. E. F. I never saw anyone or ever heard 
anyone in regard to i voting on th: 
wet and question while with the A. E. F. And 
I can assure you that my hearing as well as seeing 
is of the very best, as I had to pass a strenuous 
examination before being transferred to the rai! 

Way engineers as a telegraph o tor after th 

Armstice was signed.—Ex-Buck Private. 


POINTS FOR FARMERS 
I see that our publisher has been honored by th: 
position of Secretary of Agriculture. Good; that's 
another point for the farmer, as he is very well 
qualified to swing the ‘club’ he has been given. H: 
has, by the way, n pushing vigorously his duties 
the short time he has been in. I am sure there wil! 
not be any P= owing under the feet of our 
. L., Wise. 





new chief. —E. 


A HIRED MAN’S VIEWS 

In own experience as a farm hand, I care not 
where I have gone, I have found someone who was 
having trouble with his employer. I remember in 
one instance my comrade said to me, “I don’t see 
jeesn’t come and work some.”’ | 
was He answered very 
abruptly, “Oh, he is in the house with the madam 
and is playing with the baby.” I said to him that 
it was none of our business where he is or what he 
is doing. If a man can afford to sit in the house that 
is no one’s business. nin 

Another thing that gives me a pain is to see a 
man pulling his watch out every 15 or 20 seconds 
to see if the time is up; very much afraid he will 
work a minute of his resting time. A man can work 
12 hours on the farm easier than he can work 8 
in the facto Don’t beafraid to give him a little 
privilege and consult with him on the work. Don't 
say, “You go and plow, go haul manure,” and so 
on. He soon gets tired of that treatment. 

The farmer is hallooing about labor being so 
high. Who gets the high wages? ¢ man who 
works for him in busy seasons; the month hand is 
getting only about $10 to $15 more new than 
six or eight years ago. In 1913 I got $35 anc just 
as much furnished as I do now. The day man re- 
ceived $1.50 and $2 a day. Now he gets $4.50 and 
$5. Who gets the money, is what I want to know. 
Corn cutting was from $7 to $10 a hundred shocks, 
husking the same or just a little more; now it is 
$20 to $35 a hundred. Has the month band’s wage 
more than doubled, the man who stays right at the 
wheel year in and year out, and takes care of al! 
the little things, rain or shine? No that is what 
keeps the man from the farm, the month hands, | 
mean. The day man is home with supper over and 
sitting on the porch when the month hand is just 
getting home. He has made $1.40 or $1.50 while 
the day man has made $4.50. 

I am a month hand in Ohio.—J. O. M. 


FORCED TO DECREASE , 
When the government stops the present practice 
of “penalizing” a man for being a farmer we are 
going to add every one of the improvements you 
ask on the other side. 
We have been urged to produce and our reward 
has been dead loss ins of profit. Last fall we 
were compelled to sell hogs at $12 that cost us 
$20 to produce; also steers 3 year's old that brought 
little more than we paid for the calf. 
Instead of increasing production we are forced 
to decrease until the world becomes sane again. 
I am glad you are now our Secretary of Agriculture, 
for if any mortal can bring order out of chaos you 
can.—H. H., 8. Dak 


LIKES HOME DEPARTMENT 
8. F. is certainly a dandy and many are the good 
pointers we have benefited by in chicken’ raising 
and ening, and all around the farm. 
I think the Home Department splendid, and the 
pumpkin pies I made Thankagivi from 8. F. 
recipe were a success.—Mrs. F. D., Nebr. 


FOR “TRUTH IN FABRICS” ‘ 
I am vi anxious that the “Truth in Fabrics 
Bill,” that is now before Congress be passed. If 
you can use my vote where it will help accomplish 
this, please do so. \ 
I wish to congratulate you on the splendid farm 
magazine, 8. F., that you are editing. It certainly 
gives more helpful reading matter and farra ervice 
than any paper that I know of for the price. You 
are doing things that count. I think your 
editorials are very clear, and can’t understand such 
letters as: 
“I do not want 8. F. as I am no friend to Bol- 
shevists, I. W. W.’s, or any other anti-American 
propagandist.—Mrs. L. 8.” 
I was truly glad when I learned of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s appointment to the office of Secretary of 
Agriculture. Am confident he is the right man 
for the office.—E. E. B. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 

Having been invited to suggest what would make 
the best farm paper letter, will ba § lease let us 
have a page of poems for the school children. For 
instance, those of Sam Walter Foss and Eugene 
Field. They delight the farmer's family. ‘ 
Let us know what you think of this suggestion. 
—A. E. C., Kans. 


HAVE ALWAYS BEEN FRIENDS 
I am pleased to note the stand"you take to back 
the farmers of this country, and I think every well- 
minded man should be, We have always been 
friends and here is my hand to renew the friendship 
—R. E. M., Wisc. 
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Unless stamped thus on the 
sole, it is not an Educator 





Active women like 
the trim neatness 
of Educators 


Shop-Window Feet vs. 
Shoe-Unconscious Feet 


narrow, bone-bending, “stylish’’—or 
shoes shaped like feet—natural, neat, 
conservative—which are really sensible? 


S ner made for shop windows—pointed, 


Every day, more men and women are 
letting their eyes be opened to the folly, 
the absurdity, of enduring corns, bunions, 
callouses, ingrowing nails, fallen arches, 
twisted toes, which come from buying shoes 


that looked good in the shop window. 


Every day more and more men and 
women are learning the absolute foot-un- 
consciousness that comes from wearing 
Educators—the shoes that ‘“‘let the feet 
grow as they should.” 


Educators are shoes made to give the 
necessary space for a foot with five toes— 
not two-and-a-half toes. But they have no 
ugly looseness. They are well made, with 
the high-class look that any conservative 


article of dress is bound to have. 


_Stop now and decide whether you want 
a lifetime of bent bones, corns, bunions, and 


other foot ills—or a lifetime of absolute 
comfort—feet that do not ‘‘go back”’ on you. 


Get the whole family into Educators— 
they are made for men, women, and chil- 
dren of all ages. In buying, always make 
sure that you see EDUCATOR stamped on 
the sole. Without this famous trademark 
it is not an Educator. 


A Book That Will Help You 


Send for “Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet”. It 
tells an interesting story about types of feet and con- 
tains surprising pictures. Free. Write for it today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, In'e., 18, High St., Boston; Mass. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATOR 
pes 


For Men—W omen—Children 
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By PEARL HALEY PATRICK 


directory for several minutes before she found what she 

was looking for; small wonder, since she must hold the 
book open or turn the pages with her left hand. She crossed 
the room to the telephone, and stood before it a moment ir- 
resolute; then she rang the bell, with her left hand, snatched 
the receiver off the hook with the same member, and waited. 
“14 F 2,” she said presently—“Yes, Dr. Northcutt.”—“Oh, 
no, I don’t know what his initials are,’”’ she broke into the dim 
and distant explanation central was evidently trying to make, 
“Just Dr. Northcutt—” she waited again. She was learning that 
rural phones require some patience. 

“This is Miss Raymond, out at W. E. Benson’s residence,” 
she informed the masculine voice that finally answered. “I 
am suffering intensely with my hand and would like to have 
you come right out.”—‘‘No, not injured, I think it is a felon.” 
“Well.” 

She sat down, holding the burning, torturing finger, and 
instinctively glanced out of the window just as if the doctor 
would be coming, yet. Then she arose again, she paced the 
floor, went into the bedroom and laid down, she got up again 
went to the kitchen, and filling a basin with hot water plunged 
her hand into it, her pain-drawn face relaxing at the temporary 
relief. She looked down the road again—would he never come? 
And what would he do when he did come? Lance it?—that 
quivering, purple, distorted 
bit of agony—could she let 
him plunge a knife into it? 

Other people did. Lancing 
was all joe ad ever did for yr OF BS 
felons, so far as she knew. au! 
Had she grit enough to en- 
dure it? Well, she would 
not faint! How she wished 
she were at home, anyway! 
And she knew she looked a 
fright; shoes only half laced, 
the belt of her bungalow 
apron askew; her hair clums- 


Orn fumbled with the leaves of the telephone 
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ily, and not too securely 
knotted. She had managed 
to milk the gentle little 


Jersey cow with one hand, 
likewise to feed the chickens 
and to care for the sheep, but 
she had found it impossible 
to make a neat toilet and 
shield her feverishly pulsing 


hand. 
The one consoling thing 
about the whole situation 


was that she had no doubt 
whatever about which doctor 
to call, for her sister had 
been singing the praises of 
Dr. Northcutt when the message came that took her and 
her husband to the bedside of his badly injured brother. 

Grace would not have left Christine at the beginning of her 
first visit but for the fact that her sister-in-law was just out of 
the hospital and she knew she was needed. 

And Christine had stayed, to care for the cow and sheep and 
chickens, realizing that Grace and Fred in the short summer 
they had been here, knew of no one who was free to do this 
for them, whom they could trust. 

Christine was farm-raised and not naturally timid and all 
had gone well, (only a little lonely, of course,) until her finger 
which was beginning to pain the night they left, developed a 
felon. 

Determined to avoid having it lanced she had doped and 
poulticed it desperately, but it grew steadily worse, and today 
after a sleepless night, hausea and chilliness warned her of the 
possibility of serious complications and she felt driven to call 
the family doctor, that is, her sister’s family doctor. 

She could imagine just how he would look—big and fat 
and bald-headed with a kindly voice—yes, she had heard 
the voice and knew what it was like. 

But she was so sick! And would he never come? 

Remembering that the house was dusty and not very: neat, 
she went out on the shady side porch, and sat down in the 
yorch rocker with her hand lying in the pan of water in her 
= Her fingers were scalded pink and peeling off from much 
hot soaking, but it was the ake treatment she had tried that 
had given anything even approaching relief. 

She must have dozed for the next she knew she was startled 
by footsteps beside her—so startled she sprang up, dashing the 
pan to the floor where it spilled and rolled against the railing. 

She faced the doctor in confusion, unconscious of the fact 
that tho her face was drawn with pain, the reflected pink of her 
dress relieved its paleness, her tousled brown hair was not 
unbecoming, and her brown eyes made a genuine appeal. The 


doctor was tall and lithe, almost boyishly slender, yet he gave 





the impression of strength and agility. He was bare-headed «)\\| 
had a shock of sandy hair that would not look very differe); 
when it was grey; steady blue-grey eyes that were almost 
diffident and a big homely mouth of queerly tender and fir: 
lines when he smiled—but he hadn’t smiled yet! 

Not a man to attract attention perhaps at first, but if on 
+ know the real man behind the professional calm—w)hy 

en—! 

This doctor looked at Christine Raymond and Christine 
looked at him and in that exchange of glances was born in- 
stinctive trust. She felt she had known him always, that he 
would help her and she suddenly wanted to cry. She did noi, 
of course, do so foolish a thing but still she wanted to. 

He picked up the pan quite as if that was what he had come 
todo. “I am Dr. Northeutt—D. J.,” he said courteously. “You 
called me?” 

“Yes,”’ said Christine, wearily. (What did she care about 

his _— anyway? Central had said something about that, 
too. 
She realized, dimly, that he was not fat, very, or bald at all, 
but he was the family doctor and Grace had said there was no 
one like him—capable, kind, considerate and Christine fel! 
that she needed all his benevolent offices right then. 

“You are not alone?” he queried with some hesitation. “Why 
yes,” she answered. “My sister and her husband were called 
to Rosefield, you know.” 
Surely a family doctor in this 
little place would have heard 
that. 

“IT am sorry I was de- 
layed,” he said as he re- 
moved his gauntlet gloves 
and laid them on the porch 
seat beside his case, “but I 
had some trouble finding the 
place.”’ 

Christine was too sick to 
wonder why. 

He took the pan into the 
kitchen. Christine sat down 
again. She heard him mov- 
ing around but she was suffer- 
ing too much to care what 
he was doing or to offer to 
help. 
She had not known she 
was so weak or that a felon 
could make one sick all over. 

When he came back, he 
dropped a tablet into the hot 
= water and had her put her 
2 : hand in it. She caught a 
glimpse of the gleaming little 
lance in his big palm and he 
did not ignore the question in 
her eyes. “I just want to trim around the edges a little,’”’ he 
said quietly as he bent over her hand. It lay in the pan, palm 
up and she relaxed and closed her eyes for a moment. 

And in that instant with a quick deft stroke, he lanced 
the finger to the bone. 

She sat up suddenly, a long, low moan wrenched from her. 
' Bw looked kind,” she murmured as if to herself. He did not 
augn, 

Presently she forced a pale little smile and said, “Well, I’m 
glad I didn’t know just when it was going to happen.” 

“Did you eat any breakfast?” he asked gently. 

“No, I didn’t want say.” She suppressed another moan, 
the pain was more intense than she had thought possible. ‘1 
thought it would be better,” she ventured. 

“Tt will, presently,” he said and went into the kitchen. She 
heard him putting more fuel in the stove and wondered dully 
if he were sterilizing his lance, but when he returned, it was to 
bring her a steaming cup of tea and a slice of thin toast, per- 
fectly browned. She took it all and felt a little better. 

“Now,” he said in his quiet kind voice, “you must lie down.” 

“All right,” she said wearily. 

“Now,” he insisted emphatically, “before I leave.” 

“T never faint,” she said defensively. 

“You mean you never have,” he corrected gently. ‘When 
the pain ceases, as it will gradually, you must be where you 
drift right off to sleep. You will weaker than you think, 
and sleep is what you need. Let me fix your hand so you can 
rest.” 

Christine arose, totteringly. He put a strong arm about her 
and guided her to the living room. ‘Her®,” he said, placing her 
in a chair while he made the davenport comfortable with com- 
forts and pillows. She watched him, unprotesting. For the 
first time in years, someone was waiting on her and she felt 
deeply, humbly grateful. 

Strong, capable, energetic, she had given much help but 
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It will pay every man to read this 
before buying his Spring Clothes! 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES are now being made on a new basis. Beginning this season, 
all the fads and frills are done away with and only simplified models produced, This will 
help lower the cost of living by giving men who like smart, sensible and sturdy clothes 
better values and make their clothing dcllars go further. 

This is no criticism of the men who prefer the more 
, faddish, sporty models, but, by eliminating all the fads 
and frills, we are ableto increase our production largely 
and make very considerable savings in the cost of 
manufacture. This permits us to use better fabrics 














that look better and wear longer. / 


* 


And it is not only because of 
this new policy that Clothcraft 
gives such an excellent value 
for your clothing dollar. If you 
should follow the fabric from 
the time it enters the Clothcraft 
Plant until it emerges as a fin- 
ished suit you would see it un- 
dergo many processes unique 
in the making of clothing— 
unique as to time and money- 
saving features. An excellent 
example is shown in this picture, 
where the 
operator is 
Stitching the 
telescope in 
the turn-up of 
the sleeve. A 
double- 
needle is used 
for this pur- 
pose—a process distinctly Cloth- 
craft’s. 

Another excellent example is 
the setting of the belt loops on 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES carry the maker’s written guarantee of 
satisfactory wear and service and the dealer's own guarantee of 
perfect fit and good looks. For the latest Clothcraft Clothes Book 
send to The Joseph & Feiss Co, 637 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland,O. 
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the waist band at the same time 
the band is sewed on. This does 
away with a separate operation; 
the same “notching process” is 
also used in showing the posi- 
tion of button holesin the pant 
flaps, thus saving more special 
work, 

A third example, selected at 
random from a score or more, 
is the sewing in of sleeves by 
machinery, here illustrated, 
Clothcraft has devised a cyl- 
~ indrical base 

which en- “A 5 
ables the | Fat] 
operator to § J re 
distribute the 
fullness more 
accurately 
than on a 
flat bed. It 
is because of just such saving | 
of minutes here and minutes 


there that you are saved dollart. ¢ 


in the finished suit, 
& ee BRED. 
oe: 5: 





CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


at The CLOTHCRAFT STORE in YOUR TOWN 














The trade-mark ARMCO 
carries the assurance that 
products bearing that mark 
are manufactured by The 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany with the skill, intelili- 
gence, and fidelity associated 
with its products, and hence 
ean be depended upon to 
possess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for them 
The trade-mark ARMCO is 
registered in the U.S. Patent 
Office. 
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THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


. ° | 
Sox 283, Widdictown, Ohio j Street or R. F.D.No. vseseeeneneerereeneneensenne 








For Long-Lasting, Rust-Resisting 
Sanitary Milk Cans 
NY farmer who has milk and cream to handle naturally 


wants to know about the kind of milk can that lasts 
much longer than milk cans made of steel. 


Milk Cans made of Armco Brand of American Ingot Iron 
resist the pitting action which causes tiny rust holes; and 
that means a more sanitary receptacle for the milk—one 
easier to wash and to keep free from anything that might 
contaminate the milk. 


Milk Cans made of this metal give extra long service, be- 
cause American Ingot Iron is so uniform and so remarkably 
free from impurities that cause rust. 

American Ingot Iron milk cans are made and sold by the 
Solar Metal Products Company, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, who 
also manufacture ice cream cans from the same brand of 
Ingot Iron. They will gladly send you an illustrated booklet, 
giving complete information and prices. 





American Ingot Iron is now made for many uses which 
lighten the burdens of labor and expense both inside and 
outside the farm household—washing machines, stoves, 
enameled kitchen products, range boilers, waterless toilets, 
all kinds of metal building parts, culverts, flumes, wire fencing, 
metal parts for tractors and other farm machinery, grain bins, 
hog-waterers, silos—these are only a partial list of the dur- 
able, economical products for farm use made possible by 
pure, even, rust-resisting American Ingot Iron. 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Fill out and mail us coupon and you will get | Box 293, Middletown, Ohio 
free bulletin, “Rust-Resisting Tron on _the | Ftpece ound eng your fore Bulistin, Ruce-Rigsicr: 
Farm,” which contains a list of manufacturers. the Asensn Boandoll Amasienn bagethoun poatieet. 
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needed none. He had her lie down, arranged her throbbing hand 
on a pillow, deftly braided her tumbling hair and removed her 
shoes. Then he threw a light robe over her and went away. 
As she drifted off to sleep, Grace’s words echoed in her ears: 
“He is the best man alive, I do believe, and his wife is an 
angel.”” “I don’t know about his wife,’’ Christine thought, 
drowsily as she dimly heard his car sputter off, “but I know 
he is; it’s great to have a family doctor.” 

Sleep claimed her then, the sleep of utter exhaustion, after 
days and nights of sleepless pain. 

Hours later a gentle tapping aroused her but not to active 
consciousness. She was gazing idly at the sunlight streaming 
horizontally in at the west window, when a quiet movement at 
the door attracted her attention. A woman stood there, 
looking at her. She was a slight, rather plain, altogether sweet 
little person who stepped forward solicitously when she saw 
Christine was awake. 

“I thot you were sleeping as you did not answer my knock,” 
she said, “so I took the liberty of coming in. I am Mrs. North- 
cutt and I have come to take you home with me. It is the 
doctor’s orders,”’ she added gaily as Christine began to protest. 
“T never dreamed there was anyone here; the Bensons left so 
suddenly in the night, too, I just presumed one of the neigh- 
bors looked after the stock. When did you come?” 

“The day before they left,” explained Christine, “but really, 
I must milk and—” 

“The doetor is milking and I have fed the chickens and 
gathered the eggs, and the stock tank is full of water and the 
sheep are shut up. I am some farmer myself,’”’ she ended with 
a merry laugh. 

Sister was right; she is an angel, thought Christine looking up 
at the delicate face above her. 

Aloud, she laughed, then rose to her feet. 

“Oh my hand is so much better,’’’she sighed gratefully, ‘and 
if you will help me dress I will be glad to go with you. It is 
dreadfully lonely to be sick alone. I have always been so well. 
I had no idea how it would be.” 

Twenty minutes later a new Christine stepped into the car; 
trig and sweet tho still a little pale and with her hand in a sling 
under her loose wrap. She watched Mrs. Northcutt lock the 
house with distinct relief that she was not going to spend the 
night there. 

Her hostess took the seat by the driver. “I must help the 
doctor to get the lay of the land,” she explained. Christine 
wondered why. 

Mrs. Northcutt was by no means an elderly woman, and the 
doctor was not a very young man and yet—why, she must be 
ten years old than he. 

There were three little Northcutts, just sweet, ordinary 
youngsters, but to Christine, whose love for children was almost 
a passion, they were a delight. The house was big and plain 
and old-fashioned, but had the atmosphere of a real home. 

The doctor had to leave to make a call before they finished 
supper and Mrs. Northcutt followed him to the door to tell 
him just which roads to take to reach his patient. Christine 
could not shake off the puzzled feeling that this seeming in- 
congruity gave her. Mrs. Northeutt did not seem officious or 
bossy and he seemed to listen with interest, but why should he 
not know the roads as well as she? 

He did not kiss her either, but doctors go so much—perhaps 
—only Christine felt that if she had a doctor-husband, such a 
kind, thoughtful husband anyway, she’d want to kiss him every 
time he left. 

The doctor took Christine home the next morning as he 
started on his regular rounds. It was a morning to be glad in 
and Christine’s pulses bounded. Her eyes danced and the wind 
whipped loose ends of her hair into little rings about her face 
and brought the color back to her cheeks. 

The doctor looked at her closely, so closely that she flushed 
under his scrutiny. “You're looking better,” he said. 

“I’m feeling better too, thanks to you,” she smiled back. 
“That hand will be as good as new, in time, but it will take 
time,” he said, “I’m going to milk old Jersey again,” he added. 

Christine felt distinctly lonely when hé was gone; he was so 
clean and kind and fine. But she felt troubled, too. Why 
should his eyes express such open admiration? And why should 
he say, “I am coming again, if I may, just because I want to— 
May I?” 

Christine, in her surprise, had said, “Why—of course!” 
What else, she still wondered, could she have said to the family 
docotor who had been so helpful? 

But why should he, a married man, ask her that? He must 
be true blue, with a family like that—and yet— 

The next day he called up; she recognized his clear, quiet 
voice instantly, felt too, the undertone of eagerness in it. How 
was the hand? Good! He was coming by in about thirty 
minutes and wanted her to go for a long drive to—sudden 
silence 

Central had severed connections. 

Christine thrilled with pleasure for an instant, then she 
sickened. She wanted to go—oh how she wanted to go—never 
had she found anyone so congenial, so satisfying as a companion, 
but—what should she do? 

Perhaps after all she was prudish. 
family doctor was a small matter surely. 
haps his wife would be with him. 


An auto drive with the 
And yet—well, per- 
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Shielding her hand carefully, she slowly dressed. He came 
alone, his face almost boyishly alight as he sprang out to greet 
her. ‘The ride will do you good,” he said and Christine grasped 
at that as being the reason, probably that Mrs. Northeutt had 
sent him by. 

Autumn was in all its glory; splendor of goldenrod, purple 
aster and sumach shone along the country roads. 

They pointed out the beauties to each other, running on low 
till the engine got hot. 

Presently they passed a country schoolhouse, grim and bare 
in its treeless yard. 

“That takes me back to my own schooldays,” he remarked. 

“Tt does me, too,”’ she echoed. 

“Then you were raised in the country?” 

“Oh, dear yes. I’ve never been anywhere else to live, except 
of course my four years in college. I loved college, but I did 
not like town. It makes me smothered.” She laughed a little, 
but he smiled understandingly. 

“Here, too. But do you know I never knew what I had lost 
till I came back to it. It is the real life, after all.” 

“Listen!’’ exclaimed Christine; far from the town to their 
rear came the sound of many whistles. There was an exultation 
in their clamor, a thrill that caught the breath. 

j\“It must be another victory,” said the girl. She had grown 
very white and quiet. The man looked grave. They drove on in 
silence, 

“My brother is over there,” she said at last,” he may be—” 

“So is mine—and he—may be too. And me—here—out 
driving, enjoying the scenery!” He spoke to himself bitterly, 
and shifted the gears. 

“But you have a family, you are needed here,” exeused 
Christine, but the chugging of the engine as they charged a 
steep hill drowned her voice. 24 

After the doctor had replenished his stock of drugs at the 
lively little town they drove to, he suggested supper. : 

“Please no,’’ demurred Christine, “1 would rather not,” My 
hand, you know is so awkward.” ae 

He assented, but brought some fruit to the car. Quiet, : 
diffident as heseemed, yet he had his impetuous moments; apd 
an ill-timed compliment made Christine face him with fi 
eyes; made her recall that this man had a sweet wifeand 
little ones at home, but her indignation melted before the 
hurt surprise in his eyes, but for them both the golden 
turned to grey. 

The ride home was made almost in silence. The sky 
clouded, the roads were rough and the jolting had in 
Christine’s swollen hand. She thanked him stiffly as he i Tr 
out and would not meet his eyes as he bade her good day.~ * 

And she went into the kitchen, cold and cheerless and half- 
dark and cried. Yes, sir, she cried. 

And rain came downinsheets—in torrents—and she hadn’t 
milked old Jersey, or fed the chickens or even shut up the sheep. 

And then, and that pretty soon, too, he came back. He d 
at the back door and she answered him, thankful the ¢ Bid 
her tears and that she could keep her voice steady. iaf 

“I don’t know what I have done that I shouldn’t havedone,” 
he said, “But I can’t leave you like this.” 

And there he stood, dripping wet, waiting for an explanation. 
And Christine, how could she tell him that he was married? 

Surely he knew that! 

“Won’t you get me the lantern and the milk pail?” he asked 
gently, at last. Christine flew to get the homely articles and then 
eed there staring at his “slicker” clad figure splashing to the 
barn thru the rain, the lantern shedding a rather sickly il- 
lumination in a blurred circle about him. 

Well, at least she must offer him a bit of supper. She bathed 
her eyes, (no joyous task with one hand, either), and lit the 
lamp and the gasoline stove but so awkwardly did she work 
that little more was done when he returned. 

“Get your wraps,” he commanded, after he had strained the 
milk and put it down cellar. “I have orders from Mrs. North- 
cutt to bring you home with me. You won’t get a bit wet.” 

“You are all too good,” she said but she went. She watched 
himin silence, guide the car over the slippery roads, skill and 
efficiency and accuracy in every movement. 

“A country doctor, indeed,” she thought, “Red Pepper 
Burns couldn’t compare with him, I’m sure.” 

And his wife—doubtless her influence had helped to make 
him what he was; she was wonderful only— 

The Northcutt home was ablaze with light when they drew 
up to the door and the doctor hurried Christine to the shelter 
of the side porch. A service flag was in the window, thrown into 
boid relief ~ the light beyond it. 

“Who is the service flag for?” she questioned, suddenly tense. 
‘My brother,” he said as he entered the car to put it away. 
“Did he—live with you?” she persisted. 

He looked at her in surprise. “Live with me? Why, this is 
his home and family. I took his place when he went to war.” 
“Then you aren’t—why, you are not the old family doctor, 
at all!’’ she cried. 

“Not J. D. Northeutt—just D. J.” he laughed, “but old 
enough I guess.” 

Christine saw things thru a blur a moment—a happy blur. 
He was true blue; he was honorable; nor was he married! 

“Oh, I knew you were—all that you are!’’ she cried im- 
pulsively and quite incomprehensibly. [Continued on page 137 
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CU) Make-UR-Own Batteries 


[_] Seneca Scout Camera 


Name... 


i) ee) We) ace | 
Mail This Coupon for Full Details 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


Dear Sirs: Please tell me how I can get prepaid the article 
checked below. I enclose a 2-cent stamp for postage and mailing 


of free Pocket Knife. 


Which Reward 











Do You Want? 








Send Coupon and Get Pocket Knife Free 


Successful Farming representatives in the 

following states: North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Lllinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Montana, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Colorado, West Virginia, Tennessee 
and Wyoming. Fill out and mail the coupon 
at the bottom of this page and we will send 
you complete information about the article 


you check. 


Seneca Scout Camera 
This is a very simple camera, 
but is capable of producing ex- 
mvs cellent pic- 
mprersogee tures in all 
ae eee! kinds of ama- 
# teur work. It 
has a fixed 
lens and so re- 
7 quires no 
} focusing ores- 
} timating of 
distance. Thi 
camera takes 
7a 24 x 
4 inches. 
si of the 
camera, 3}4 x 
Takes six exposures without reloading. i wi 
excellent quality lens, and two view finders. Th 
uses standard film cortekigns, which may be loaded and 
unloaded in full daylight. Use the coupon below to 
get full details of our Camera offer. 


Make-UR-Own Batteries 


Did you ever want to use 
your Flashlight and find 
the battery played out? 


4-— articles are offered as rewards to 



















the 
new Make-UR- 
Own Battery Out- 
fit you can make up 
anew battery in a 
few minutes and be 
sure that it is abso- 
iutely fresh. The 
ce, peta 
att ashhi 
} wena f Outfit in- 
cludes one nickle 
jlated Flashlight 
== Jase with nickle 
lated brass parts; equipped with a Mazda 2.7 volt 
amp; parts to make six cells or three Make-UR-Own 
Batteries—an average supply for one year. Use the 
coupon below to get full details. 
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CT Hamilton Rifle 


[ ] Carrom Board 
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stating which one of the rewards you are 

interested in, and we will send you the 
Free Pocket. Knife. You are sure to bedelight- 
ed with the knife and with our liberal offers. 
Do notsend for the knife unless you are interes- 
tedin the Carrom Board, the Camera, the Bat- 
tery Outfit, or the Hamilton Rifle. Read the 
descriptions of the different rewards carefully. 


Carrom and Crokinole Board 


57-Game Outfit 


S's: D a two cent stamp with the coupon, 





Carrom and Crokinole are two of the most 


games going. Every member of the family will enjoy 
this outfit. The board is adandy, too—29 inches square 
and fitted with the famous round corner white maple 
carrom rim. The panel is made of three-ply white 
maple veneer selected stock, natural weed Sak. The 
diagrams are bright red and black—very attractive. 
Fifty-seven games can be played with this outfit. Full 
equipment consists of 71 pieces. Use the coupon below 
to get full details of our Carrom Board offer. 


Hamilton Hanting Rifle 


This is not a i 
iL a 
re Hunting guaran- 
teed in every way to be absolutely 
safe, reliable an accurate shooter. It is 
chambered for 22-calibre long or short rim fire 
— «oh is Sch inches long ~~ Soe 
16 inches. Si rear open, adjus front 
ante sight. A solid b block makes the action 
absolutely safe from rear explosion of a defective shell. 
The barrel is bronzed, rifled with great care and has 
a built-up ne Rape making 4 Ly eee in 
strength, durability accuracy. coupon 
ee for complete details of our Hamilton 


Rifle offer. 


This is the Free Pocket Knife 


Tais Pocket Knife 
will be sent free to 
farm folks in the 
states named above 
who check one of 
the articles named, 
fill out the coupon 

and ant LAS = 
with a two-cent stamp to cover wrapping mailing c on 
the Knife. The Knife will not besent to anyone who has recently 
received a free Knife or Clutch Pencil. Our supply of these Knifes 
is limited so it is important that you write promptly. 
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A GARDEN OF CHR YSANTHEMUMS 


One of the most beautiful farm flower 
gardens last summer consisted of ap- 
proximately a dozen varieties of outdoor 
chrysanthemums. Long after the ordinary 
flowers had been killed by frost this array 
of hardy chrysanthemum blossoms could 
be seen from a distance along the much 
traveled highway by the side of which they 
were planted. Cut flowers were sold by the 
housewife to the many travelers attracted 
by the beautiful appearance of the yard. 
When questioned as to how she grew them, 
the farmer’s wife informed her customers 
that it was a very simple and an easy task. 

“The seeds were planted, as you see, in 
good, rich, well-drained soil. The plants 
were kept well cultivated and given water 
as it was needed during the summer. 
Shoots of the plants were pinched back 
until the middle of July to cause a bushy 

owth which gives me lots of flowers. 
Plant lice were kept off with a spray of 
Black Leaf 40, one teaspoonful to 3 gal- 
lons of water, applied as often as needed. 
You see what t os for my trouble.” 

Chrysanthemums of the hardy out-of- 
door varieties, such as Betty, Brown 
Bessie, Crawtord’s White, Firelight’s 
Model, Normandie, Provence and Rosie 
may be held in the ground over winter. 
When cold weather has set in in earnest, 
cover them lightly with clean straw or 
other material which will not become 
water soaked during the winter. In the 
spring, remove the covering and work 
some well-rotted manure into the soil 
between the clumps of plants.—E. L. K. 


D. J. AND NOT J. D. 
Continued from page 135 

He looked puzzled, but there was no 
mistaking the approval in Christine’s 
voice and eyes and his boyish face was 
alight again when his sister-in-law opened 
the door. 

From her, Christine learned why he was 
here instead of in France; the story of 
disappointment he was too proud to tell; 
how he had volunteered at. the very first 
and failed to qualify; how he had given 
up a-brilliant future in the city to come 
to this out-of-the-way place that his 
brother might be released to go, just one 
of thousands of cases of unnoted service 
we seldom give due credit. 

Next morning dawned beautifully and 
Christine was awakened by screeching 
whistles and ringing bells; another victory 
—yes, victory—and what of her brother 
—his brother—over there? 

Mrs. Northcutt’s sweet face was white 
across the breakfast table. ‘Delbert has 
gone to town to learn what he can. It is 
rumored that the armistice is signed. If it 
is—and Delmer is all right—think of it.’’ 
“And if he isn’t?” before she thought, the 
words slipped from Christine’s lips. 

“He will have done his part,” said 
Doctor Northeutt’s wife, “and I can still 
be glad—for others.” 

“May I come again—and soon?” asked 
the doctor, (D. J., mark please!) as he 
held her hand, her warm left hand a little 
long when about to leave her at the Benson 
home that morning. 

Christine’s eyes met his this time, shyly 
ind brightly. “As soon—and as often— 
‘s you like, I think.” She laughed softly. 

Months later a uniformed man, with 
whitening hair, his right arm shrunken 
ind twisted, his left hand missing, yet 
with a patient, unbeaten look in his clear 
eyes, stepped from the trajn into his 
brother’s eager arms The Doctors 








Northeutt, J. D. and D. J., were re-united. 

Christine came shyly forward when the 
first greetings were over. Her eyes were 
: ull as she took the poor, twisted hand in 
1ers. 

“My new little sister?” he queried, 
teasingly, before Delbert could speak, 
“The new country doctor’s new wife, eh?’ 

“No, no! You're the real, family, 
country doctor still. We are just going to 
be your hands—to take the pe of those 
you gave to your country that we might 

ive in peace,” she cried, and Delbert 
added: “We've got it all planned out, 
brother: You are the senior member of the 
Northcutt Brothers. You’re the head and 
I’m the hands. In that way I will get the 
benefit of the experience fate refused to 
let me have, and we can carry on the work 
here that we both love. Our bungalow is 
already going up in your orchard and we 
will use the same old office, but here, we 
are losing precious minutes when the dear 
ones are wild with waiting at home for 

ou.’ 
c Christine saw the light flame up in tne 
old doctor’s face. Had he looked for- 
ward to being “shelved?” Probably, for 
what surgery, or prepartion of medicine 
could that caricature of a hand accom- 
plish? 

Yet the head and the heart were richer 
in experience and wisdom and her own 
doctor had strength and skill and a mind 
to work and humble enough to learn the 
things his soldier brother had paid so 
dearly to know. 

She was still glad she had approved his 
choice. Whatever ambition he might 
have realized in the city by himself could 
never measure up to the joy of serving this 
hero of the heoken body and the people 
who had depended on him so long. 

As they sped homeward darkness fell, 
lights shone out from every farmhouse. 
They whisked by the home of Christine’s 
sister where she had “batched” and 
suffered with her finger. D. J.’s mouth 
showed only the whimsically tender lines 
as he looked into her upturned eyes. 

“We are all going home,” he said as 
the old-fashioned big house, ablaze in 
every window came into view, “and to- 
morrow the service flag will be furled, and 
the old family doctor will come into his 
own.” 

The sweet-faced wife and the little ones 
swarmed out to meet him. ‘He’s come 
into his own, now,” murmured Christine, 
“and oh, let’s slip away and leave them 
now; it is too precious for even us to see.” 

Thru the Maytime dusk they strolled to 
the orchard where the ghost-like frame- 
work of a bungalow gleamed white in the 


light of a rising moon. “It’s the dearest 
little house,” whispered Christine at 
length. 


“It’s more than a house,” said D. J. 
reverently, “it is going to be a home.” 


THE DAHLIA PEST 

Thruout many sections of this country, 
lovers of the dahlia have found it difficult 
to grow fine flowers owing to a very 
persistent spotted insect that eats into the 
tender buds of the plant and destroys the 
bloom. 

One ounce of arsenate of lead to two 
gallons of water should be applied with a 
spray after each rain. This will rid the 
plants of the pests. 

If the treatment is not repeated after 
each rain, more insects will come and as 
the rain will wash off the poison, they 
will repeat the damage.—H. M. M. 


























For the final rest of our de- 
parted loved ones is possible 
despite the grave’s dangers of 
water, mold, desecration and 
other disturbing elements. 


The Clark Grave Vault 


“That They May 
Rest in Peace” 


Has air-tight ‘‘diving bell’’ con- 
struction that keeps its precious 
contents permanently dry. It is 
made of heavy sheets of Keystone 
copper-bearing (rust-proof) steel, 
electrically welded and _ tested 
under 2% tons hydraulic pressure, 
then covered with protecting enamel 
and guaranteed for fifty years. {' 

Clark Grave Vaults are backed’ 
by 20 years of ‘‘quality produc- 
tion’’ and recommended by con-.- 
scientious undertaking firms, For” 
illustrated booklet of proof, ad-' 
dress Dept. B-27. ; 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. ‘| 


J 


Town and Starling Sts. Hi 
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M EA 9 Dept. H-128 Chicago 


introductory offer puts this sown ae 
within reach of all, at email ee 
of other rics. ws 
sosteses cepeie,, y 
rate, \ 
move. 80 days” to 





OTTAWAMFG.CO., 1:93 Mein St., 


CROP FAILURES UNKNOWN! 


When seed is put in the ground and properly tend- 
ed a crop is assured in this section of Wyoming. 
We are offering the cheapest irrigated land in the 
world considering what it wi'l produce. All grains 
and grasses produce abundantly. Wonderful live- 
stock country, also vegetablesand fruit. Farmers 
are prosperous here. Ask for free literature , 
M. B. McKILLIP, Saratoga, Wyo. 
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we sang for you. Solos! Duets! 
paying rent? 


wasn't the soprano in poor voice? 


“You never heard us sing a false 
voice, either! 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WEATHER 

Do you ever stop to think, when the 
children are irritable and peevish, and 
nothing seems to go right in their little 
kingdom, that possibly this condition of 
unrest may be in a measure due to the 
weather? Our own physical and mental 
condition hinges upon just such variations, 
why not theirs? 

If sunshine and fair weather have the 
power to bring the smile to your lips and 
the lilt to your voice, what reason is there 
for supposing that wee a may not 
be indebted to the same beneficient 
medium for her hilarity and overflow of 

nature? 

On the other hand, when the day opens 
under dull, leaden skies, accompanied it 
may be by “slow dripping rain,”’ and life 
to you under these dismal conditions seems 
a burden almost too heavy to be borne, 
and you are tempted to say and to do 
hateful, disagreeable things simply to 
gratify an overmastering desire to get 
even with the weather as it were, why are 
you so ready to condemn the smal! prattler 
at your side for similar, albeit, childish 
indiscretions? 

The state of the atmosphere is responsi- 
ble for many vagaries of the human mind. 
As a certain poet has wisely sung: ‘Men 
are only boys grown tall,” so we find 
the man and the boy alike absorbing and 
radiating the atmospheric conditions with 
which the weather favors them. 

Today, for instance, is bright and 
sunny, a condition eminently conducive 
to smiles and good humor, You promise 
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I were building our nest and when she was laying those beautiful eggs, 
Everything! Don’t you call that 


“I heard the tenor sing off the key at your concert last night, and 
“You paid a big price for them, too, didn’t you? 


***A man’s house is his castle,” and you shan’t intrude in mine, for |! 


pay rent! I pay rent! I pay rent!’ 
“Little bird, | most humbly beg your gracious pardon.” 


By Lillian Hall Crowley 







x Mr. Wren, how 
dare you be so cross 
to me? All because | 






peeked in your little nest 
to have a look at your 
wife and babies. 

“Don't you know that 
I put that house on the 
pillar of my veranda, just 
for you? And you never 
pay acent of rent! Then 
why scold because I want 
to look in sometimes?” 

*‘Not pay rent! Not pay 
rent!"’ screamed he. ““Why 
all the time my mate and 

























note and we were never in poor 











John and Mary all sorts of pleasures, and 
even enter into them yourself with a zest 
and enjoyment that often surprises you. 

Tomorrow happens to open up gray 


and cheerless. It is as if a dark curtain 
had been let down which shuts you off 
from the joys of yesterday. Mary is cross 
and fretful. John is surly and stubborn. 
You wonder how you happened to own 
two such unmanageable children. Noth- 
ing pleases them, today, any more than 
it pleases you. At last a storm of passion 
and a flood of tears sieze the two young- 
sters. One is spanked and put to bed, and 
the other is banished to solitary medita- 
tion. 

Then, tired and discouraged, you sit 
down to think it over. But do you think 
it over? Do you not, rather, bemoan your 
unhappy lot? After quite a period of 
meditation you come to the conclusion 
that the weather may have something to 
do with your present overwrought condi- 
tion. But how about John and Ma 
whom you have banished to disgrace? 
it not barely possible that the same cause 
has been operating on them? Children 
are no more subject to whims than are 
older people; and the weather man, 
metaphorically speaking, is often a whim- 
producing individual. 

Give Marjory and John and Mary, 
then, the benefit of a like excuse for their 
peevishness, under these same weather 
conditions, and see if perhaps you may 
not have succeeded in detecting the prime 
cause for much of their seeming perverse- 
ness,—H. M. R 
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Mellin’ 
Food 


A baby fed on 
fresh milk, properly 
modified by Mel- 
lin’s Food, will grow 
strong and healthy 
and have good 
bones and teeth. 

Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, toether with 
our book, ~The Care and 


Feeding of Infants.” 
They are Free. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Spring is really here. If you are think- 
ing of buying. rug or carpet, by all means 
get a rug. Get one for every room, or if 
you are fortunate enough to have hard 
wood floors, small rugs are nicer. In 
choosing rugs do not get loud colors or 
large flower designs. You will soon tire 
of them and the colors become dim and 
dusty looking in a short time. If possible 
get body brussels or similar que for 
the living room. They will repay in wear 
the extra amount you have to pay over a 
cheaper rug, and you will be able to get 
colors that you cannot get in a cheaper 
rug. I often wonder why the designers can- 
not make modest designs and color 
schemes in the cheaper rugs, but they all 
seem to fairly scream at you. One should 
get tan, brown and sage or olive green. 
Some folks think a livmg room looks so 
cheery done in red. Do not believe them. 
You simply cannot rest in such a room. 
You will not relax your nerves like you 
will if you are in a room of tan and green 
or brown and green. A bedroom will 
look cool, clean and comfortable with a 
color scheme of blue or yellow, walls, cur- 
tains and rugs harmonizing. 

The Great Maker of the universe chose 
soft colors for its make up. Look at the 
grass, trees, the blue of the sky and then 
the bare brown of the trees in winter 
when all nature seems to be taking a rest. 
I think that is one reason I like a room 
of green and tan or brown. The green of 
spring and summer and brown of autumn 
and winter seems to suggest a whole year 
of “out of doors with nature,” just in 
one small room.—Mrs. W. F. e 


CLEANING WHITE SHOES 
] If some of the 

family have white 
shoes to keep in 
order, this may be 
done easily by fol- 
lowing a common- 
sense method of 
treatment. If the 
shoes are canvas, 
clean them thorol 
before applying dressing of any kind. 
To apply a coating over a soiled surface 
is never satisfactory. Clean the canvas 
with a little brush, soap and warm water. 
Do not apply too much water for this 
will not improve the shape of the shoes. 
Work a rich suds into the fabric and scrub 
with a brush. Then wipe this away with 
a cloth wrung out of clear water. 

Now apply the dressing pny Be it is 
a liquid. If it is a powder it is better to 
let the shoe fabric dry first, but with 
liquid dressing the application may be 
made at once. Be careful not to smear the 
welt of the shoe. Do not allow shoes to 
become over-soiled before cleaning them. 

With white kid or shoes of a leather 
nature the cleaning should first be done 
with any suitable preparation such as is 
used for gloves. Rivest aeste of denatured 
alcohol, gasoline, and ether is excellent. 
Cork tightly and when in use keep away 
from the fire. Turn a little out in a 
saucer and clean the kid with a white 
cloth using a fresh piece as often as it 
becomes soiled. Allow the shoes to dry. 
Buy a cheap grade of face powder, select- 
ng pure white or cream white as you 
wish the shoes to be. This can be bought 
in the notion stores and in the Five and 
fen cent stores. It answers nicely for 
giving the finish to white kid footwear. 
lake a little on the cloth, rub it in and 
brush off any surplus amount. 

lhe heavier leathers such as buckskin 
may be very satisfactorily cleaned by 
scrubbing with a stiff little brush and 
suitable cleaning powder.—Mrs, E.G. W. 
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Dental Science © 


Has Now Found a Film Combatant 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





A New Way to 
Save Teeth 


Millions of teeth are being 
cleaned in a new way. Able 
authorities have tested and 
approved it. And leading den- 
tists all over America are now 
urging its adoption. 

The great tooth wrecker is 
a slimy film. It causes most 
tooth troubles. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Ordinary brushing 
methods do not end it. 
that film, despite your brush- 
ing, may do a ceaseless damage. 

That film is what discolors— 
not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


REG. V.S. 


dental requirements. 


Millions of germs breed in® 


it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea—now 
a common trouble. 


Active Pepsin Now Applied 

Dental science, after years 
of searching, has found a way 
to combat that film. Its efh- 
ciency has been proved beyond 
all question. Now the method is 
embodied in a dentifrice cal'ed 
Pepsodent, and at least a mil- 
lion people have adopted it 
already. 


Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. 
The object of Pepsodent is ‘to 
dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impos- 
sible. It must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harm- 
less activating method, and 
thus opened a new dental era. 


The Results Are Apparent 


The results are quick and 
apparent. They can be seen 
and felt. A test is a revelation. 


So we send a 10-Day Tube to” | 


those who ask and let results 
convince them. 


Make this test and you will 


> 


know what clean teeth mean; *' 


There are few things more im-. 


portant. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A pepsin tooth paste which conforms in every way with modern 
Druggists everywhere are 
supplied with large tubes. 





Accept This 
Ten Day Test 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Then note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. 








best for you and yours. 


375 3. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 490, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 


See how teeth whiten ss the SEPT CTT Cette es 
fixed film disappears. This sim- 
ple test will tell you what is | Address... ......... 0.66.6 eee e cen e en eweees 


















YOUR CHILD’S MUSIC 
We have almost reached the end of 
another school year when the children will 
be released from study for the summer. 
What plans are you making for your 
childrens music? During the short 
winter days the children, subject to school 
regulations, have found it simply impos- 
sible to take up, or keep up, as the case 
may be, the study of music; but with the 
coming of the vacation, no time should 
be lost in starting them in this important 
work. 

It is often hard, in the country, to secure 
competent teachers but even if a good 
teacher can be secured there is still much 
that the mother must do for the child in 
order to secure the best results. The very 
essence of success is, of course, practice. 
Those who work are the only ones in any 
art who ever win the greatest rewards and 
this is doubly true in regard to music. It 
is also true that the pupils must, to a great 
extent, work things out for themselves. 

Most children dislike the routine work 
connected with the study of music and 
this is where the mother can be of such 
great benefit to the child. In the first 
place, she should see that a regular prac- 
tice time is decided upon and then do 
everything in her power to keep that time 
free for that purpose. All other duties 
and errands should be postposed until 
later. She shouid also der no visiting 
of any kind with anyone during practice. 

In order to attain the highest degree 
of mental effort, it is necessary to have 
the body comfortable. A_ well-known 

' musical authority writing on this subject 
| has said, “Perhaps one of the things that 
helps to make the child’s music study 
disagreeable, is the uncomfortable seating 
atthe piano. Especially is this true when 
the child is quite young and too short to 
allow its feet to rest upon the floor. It is 
not uncommon to see one of these little 
students hanging, as it were, on the 
edge of one of those round, comfortless 
End often wobbly stools, his legs dangling 
in midair, like two weights, thus increasing 
weariness. In too many cases the parents 
do not give the proper attention to these 
little things, which might make the child’s 
work so much easier. A common, high 
backed, straight chair can be made very 
eomfortable for practice purposes with the 
legs adjusted to the proper height and a 
rest provided for the Root. This gives sup- 
port to the entire body and a feeling of 
confidence, security and restfulness to the 
child. The mind being thus freed from 
its concern of the body’s discomfort, can 
concentrate on the work before it. Un- 
consciously the child becomes interested 
and without much trouble will be willing 
to practice out the allotted time because 
the body is comfortable and restful.” 

It is the mother’s duty to see that the 
child from the first accustoms herself to 
playing for people. As soon as the first 
piece has been learned she should begin 
to play for others at home, when visiting 
or wherever she is called upon to play. 
If one thus becomes accustomed to play 
for others from the beginning, there will 
never be any nervousness nor stage- 
fright. No one expects finished or very 
wonderful playing from a beginner but 
they do expect some tangible results for 
the study. 

If the best teacher possible is secured 
for the work and the mother bears these 
foregoing suggestions in mind and to the 
best of her ability sees that they are faith- 
fully adhered to, the amount and quality 
of the work accomplished during the sum- 
mer will probably be an agreeable surprise 
to all concerned.—L. E. B. 
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Usco Kold-Pak Jar Rubbers. 


preserving. Address 


1790 Broadway 


if tr dealer hasn’t 
Usco -Pak Jar Rub- 
bers, send hie name to 


address given above, 
and we will tell you how 
to get them. 





20th CENTURY sucveroio WATCH 53-25 
ARNE Gamereeires 
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Catch Fish, 





them tho a Sparenentbesten an 
or express. 


Write for price list and 
and booklet best known. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO. R21, 














AllUsco Kold-Pak Jar Rubbers are 
alike in thickness, width and quality 


There are no variations from standard in Usco Kold-Pak 
Jar Rubbers. Each individual ring is exactly like every 
other—in size, content, form and strength. 

Upon the efficiency of the seal depends the success of canning, 


Usco Kold-Pak Jar Rubbers are uniformly efficient. Use them cone 
sistently and you need not fear the loss of a single jar. 


Beginning with the time the rubber trees are first planted on the 
United States Rubber Company’s plantations, the closest expert 
supervision is exercised over every ‘step in the process of making 


Write today for our valuable booklet on successful canning and 


United States Rubber Company 


New York City 
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AN IDEAL PRESENT 
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SOFT DRINK 








Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to square deals 
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Altho the nation-wide survey taken by 
the Department of Agriculture, with the 
cooperation of the state extension service 
was completed some time ago, the tabula- 
tion and other work necessary to make its 
results valuable have just been completed. 

The blanks which were sent out gave 
an opportunity for a complete narrative 
record of the conditions prevailing in the 
farm homes of the country, including the 
distance from town or village and the 
means of getting back and forth; the 
distance from school, neighbors, doctor, 
trained nurse and hospital; the number of 
hired men employed and boarded and the 
extra ones taken on for threshing, etc.; 
whether or not a hired girl is kept; 
size of the house, arrangement, kitchen 
conveniences; labor saving devices for 
other parts of the house; water supply; 
amount of washing and sewing done at 
home; work done by women and other 
members of family in caring for chickens, 
cows and garden. One of the valuable 
points about this record is that itis written 
by the farmer’s wife herself, and she 
knows. 

The farmer’s wife is also asked to state 
whether she has a regular vacation each 
year, and how long, also if she has any 
free hours for rest or recreation each day. 
It is certainly a long step ahead for the 
farmer’s wife, even to consider such a 
thing in definite terms. 

Conditions in a Typical Agricultural State 

It is interesting to see how the informa- 
tion sought worked out in a typical agri- 
cultural state where the farmers are as 
progressive and well to do as in any part 
of the union. In Iowa, for example, have 
were replies from 450 farms with an 
average acreage of 207 acres. 

Proximity to district school is fairly 
satisfactory, the average being a mile and 
a half. To the high school and the doctor 
it is about three times as far. The Iowa 
family must go on an average over three 
miles to church and more than nine miles 
to reach a hospital. 

Twenty-six percent of the houses have 
running water and 57 percent have water 
in the kitchen, but out of 334 reports, 234 
indicate that water is still carried by 
women. However, the washing machine 
is making things easier for many farm 
women, there being 365 in a total of 444 
Iowa homes. 

Women do less milking but continue to 
wash most of the pails and make more than 
half the butter. They also care for 75 
paces of the dens. In summer the 
arm woman in lowa rests on an average 
about an hour and twenty minutes a day 
and in winter, she adds an hour to this. 
Eleven percent report that they have 
vacations but they are of short duration, 
one day off being called a vacation. 
Mixing Science With the Cake 








Food se in the home economics 
kitchen of the Department of Agriculture 
after extensive investigations, discovered | 
that there was a little secret about cake | 
baking which is of the greatest value in 
making inexpensive cakes. This diseovery 
runs counter to the <stablished rule of 
sifting the baking powder in with the 
flour and afterwards beating up the mix- 
tures, as thoroly as possible. 

If the butter or fat and sugar are 
creamed together and the beaten egg 
added first and then the flour and liquid, 
a third at a time, and the baking powder 
scattered lightly over the batter last of 
all, being folded in lightly with six or eight 
movements, the cake will be as fine grained 
“oo erage expensive materials. 
. tittle beating after the baking pow 
is added and baking in a slow ‘ona po 
the two important factors, 





Install Your Silent ALAMO 


This Summer 


INK of the eSventege of electric light and power. 
Why wait? Why measure the small cost with the tre- 
mendous advantages of electricity produced by the Si- 

lent Alamo Farm Electric Power and Light Plant. 


Picture your home brilliantly lighted in every room. What 
comfort to read or work by such light. How easy to keep 
the boys at home. How much more sociable the gatherings. 
To say nothing of the labor and muss that is saved when you 
discard the old and always dangerous coal-oil lamps. 


Then picture the advantages of electric power. See the run- 
ning water in the kitchen. See the churn—the separator— 
the sewing machine—the washing machine—the iron—the 
vacuum cleaner—operated by electricity—produced by the 


Silent ALAMO 


FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 


Are these things worth while? Is it worth while to have 
running water for your stock>—brilliant, safe light in the 
barns—power to operate your small machinery ? 


Go see the Silent Alamo—the plant that is Free From Ruinous 
Vibration. The plant from which the awful jarring and 
jolting which quickly ruins machinery, has been eliminated. 


Not only laymen but engineers have declared this machine to be a 
marvel of engineering. It marks the absolute pinnacle in lighting plant 
efficiency durability. Everything fully protected. Throttle governor 
controls motor speed. Gives tapered charge to batteries. When batteries 
are fully charged, motor automatically stops. When oil gets low, motor 
stops. When cooling water gets low, motor stops. For long, economical, 
care free service, you want the Silent Alamo. 


Make your farm more efficient—more happy. Write for the Alamo 
Book at once. It's free. 


Alamo Farm Light Co. Sa:' 705 Tower Bldg., Chicago 


(Factory at Hillsdale, Mich) 
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LIGHTENING LAUNDRY LABOR 


Install Some Type of Washing Machine 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


more difficult or takes more of the housewife’s time than 

the laundry work. The husband and farm men wear over- 

alls part of the time and get their clothing very soiled with 
grease and stain. Also the mud and rough conditions of the 
country make the washing of the clothes a real problem. How 
ean the woman who must do her own washing make it easier for 
herself? 
Even today many women persist in using the portable tub on 

a bench or the old-time wash board. The first step to lighten 
laundry labor is to provide running water, for there is nothing 
which makes the work as hard as to have to “pail” water from 
an outside pump or cistern. Some kind of water system should 
be in every farm house. 
There may be a pressure 


Prrrore ait no one kind of work about the country home is 


nor ca ails of dirty water outside of the house or elsewhere 

The old idea which is still quite common is, that it is the 
amount of rubbing which cleans the clothes. For how many 
centuries have we women rubbed the skin off our knuckles is 
well as trying to rub the dirt out of the clothes! But the new 
method of washing proves that it is not the rubbing, but the 
strength of the soap solution used and also the heat of the 
water which actually removes the dirt and grease from clothing. 
The sooner women, and especially the country women, make 
use of this new method of washing, the sooner their labors wil 
be lightened. 

To make a soap solution for a washing machine it is best 
to shave up a good laundry soap which contains very little 
resin. Add to cold water, 
bring to the boiling point, 
cool and then use. Or one 





tank in the cellar or attic 
or in an outside farm 
building which can be at- 
tached to the water suppl 

from either cistern or well. 
If there is running water, 
fifty percent of the effort 
ona the labor of washing 
clothes is removed at once. 

The laundry may be lo- 
cated in a cellar or in part 
of an out-building or on 
the same floor and adjacent 
to the kitchen. It is my 
opinion that the laundry 
located on the same level 
with the kitchen on some 
kind of porch or out-shed 
makes the work easier than 
when locatéd anywhere else. 
Also, this location saves 
plumbing and is the best 
arrangement for the heat 
or stove. It is not desirable 
to wash in the kitchen be- 
cause it unnecessarily heats 
and upsets the kitchen. To 
have a small shed or room 
near the kitchen fitted as a 
laundry makes it possible to 
have the same range and 
boiler supply the washing 
machine ~9 | wash tubs in 
this room. This idea is illustrated in one of the accompany- 
ing diagrams. 

The permanent or “‘set tubs” of either slate or porcelain may 
be bought and are not very expensive. They should always 
be set very high, even placing the legs on four inch or six inch 
blocks in order that the housewife when washing will not have 
to stoop over. But today there is no reasom why a single farm 
home should be without some form of power washer. 

The following types of washing machines are among those 
commonly om 1. The “agitator” type in which a wooden, 
milkstool dasher revolves and churns 
the clothes. 





Simple farm home laundry showing set tubs and vacuum type of 
and washer 


may use powdered soap 
(not soap powder, ) mix wit f 
boiling water and add to 
the washing in the machine. 
At least one cake of soap or 
one cup of powdered soap 
should be used to every 
washer full of clothes. Also 
clothing should be soaked 
in tepid water prior to 
washing but not for so long 
a period as that the water 
will become cold. In other 
words, soaking clothes over 
night, especially in cold 
weather, is not a good plan. 
A three hour soaking in 
tepid water and then wash- 
ing is better than the all- 
a soaking. 

a strong soap solution 
and hot enough water is 
used with a power washer it 
is not necessary to boil even 
the white clothes. A power 
washing machine will posi- 
tively remove dirt if the 
clothes have been suf- 
ficiently soaked, if. strong 
enough soap solution is 
used, and if the pieces are 
: ex washed a sufficient length 
of time. Also, the rinsing should be most carefully done since 
no matter how well clothes have been washed, hey will not 
be clean if not properly rinsed. 

The following is one of the easiest and most satisfactory 
ways of washing in a machine: Prepare a boiled soap solution 
of sufficient strength. Partly fill tub of washer with tepid water, 
add solution and place clothes therein. Operate the washer 
for from 5 to 8 minutes at once, or until the water is sudsy and 
the soap forced thru the clothing. Then allow the clothes to 
soak in the washer for not more than four hours. At the end of 
this time start the washer again and 
allow it to run for from 15 to 20 min- 








2. “The rocking” type in which the 
tub of the washer moves backward and 
forward or from side to side like a 
cradle. In this type there is no dasher 
a device but it is the motion 
and force of the clothes being swung 
from side to side which cleans. 

3. The “cylinder” type. In this 
machine there are two tubs, one within 
the other which revolve and force the 











utes. Wring the clothes out of the 
soiled water and rinse in at least two 
waters. Follow usual steps of hanging 
up, etc. 

The two points of importance I give 
here are to operate the washer at once 
after putting in the soap solution in 
order that it will get into the fibre 
of the clothes and start to loosen the 
dirt. The second important point is to 
wash, using the same water in which 
the clothes were soaked, and third, 
notice that in this plan the clothes are 
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water thru the clothes first in one 
direction and then in the other. 
4. The “vacuum” type. In this tts: TT 
type a set of bells or suction cups ‘ ; ; 
move up and down on the clothes, An Suenpentive countty Seundty without 
inning water 


pressing them down and sucking out 
the dirt. The point to remember is that all of these types come 
in either the hand or power driven models. That is, any of the 
four types may be operated by a belt attached to a gas engine 
or by a motor operated either on a 110 volt current or the 32 
volt current of a farm lighting system. 

There should be no reason why every farm home could not 
have a washer which can be operated by a gas engine or a 
motor. 

Every washing machine should be on rollers so that it can 
be moved easily from place to place, or the best plan of all is 
to attach the washer directly to the pipes which give hot water 
and to the drain taking away the waste water. In this way the 
housewife does not have to lift pails of water to fill the washer 


soaked in the washing machine i 

of first soaking in a tub. This plan 
avoids the unnecessary handling of 
first soaking clothes in a tub, then draining off soiled water, then 
putting into machine, ete., etc. I have tried this method many 
times with a power washer and find it most successful and the 
clothes require no boiling. 

Of course, if the water in any section is hard or full of lime, 
it will be necessary to counteract this effect by a right propor- 
tion of washing soda, javelle water, or other softening agent. 
Never place bar soap directly in the washing machine use 
even if cut up fine, it will stick to the clothes or the washer 
sides and give no results whatever. Good boiled soap solution 
must be used to get results with a washing machine. 

There are many makes of all types of washing machines now 
on the market, The housewife and (Continued on page 157 
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Fixtures Wisely 


You will use them for 
years. Choose fixtures 
that will always be 
pleasing in design as well 
as satisfactory in service. 
Let us send you this 
booklet showing the 
many designs of 


“ftandard” 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


for bath, kitchen andlaundry. 
Learn about the popular 
built-in baths, pedestal lava- 
tories, one-piece kitchen 
sinks, etc., and get helpful 
suggestions on how to have 
them installed in your home. 
Catalog mailed free. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 


Pittsburgh 




















Ge Oliver Oil-Gas Burner 


is an attachment that makes any 
cooking or heating stove a gas stove No 
coal or wood. Cooks and bakes better 
than coal or wood in the same stove 


from coal oil 
Makes Its Own Gas {i2%.ces) %t 
one-fourth the cost of city gas. Everybody knows 
gas means cleaner, cheaper, quicker cooking, anda 
cooler kitchen. No fires tostart, no ashes, no chop- 
ping. shoveling, poking and dragging of coal. Saves 
hours of work and loads of dirt. No emoke nor odor 
You regulate heat with valves. Simple, safe, easily 
pat in or taken out. Simply sets on grate. No 
damage tostove. Lastsa lifetime. Thousands of 
users } JSE TEN YEARS. 
SAVES MONEY--FITS ANY STOVE 
16 different models. one for every stove. 
Write for free literature—tells how two 
gallons kerosene equais more than 
ninety seven pounds of coal. 
Oliver Oll-Gas Burner & Machine Co., 
2012 Pine St., St, Louis, Ma 
Western Shipments From San Francisco. 


























Always mention Successful Farming. | leaving clean gutters,—L,. C. 





|}compound may then be applied. This 
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| boiling until they are clean. 
| be cut up for hand towels or used as a 
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KEEP MOTHS FROM CLOTHING 

With very little 
work, I have al- 
ways been able to 
keep my winter 
clothes thru the 
summer months 
without having any 
damage done by 
moths. Before stor- 
ing the garments 
away, I choose a sunshiny day and hang 
each pane on the line and lightly beat 
it with a switch to dislodge any eggs which 
may have been deposited by moth millers. 
The miller does not eat the garment, but 
the grub hatched from the egg laid by the 
miller does. After airing and beating, 
the garment is wrapped in newspapers 
and stored away. 

For good dresses which I do not like 
to store away in this manner, I purchase 
large paper moth bags, which can be pur- 
chased at most clothing and dry goods 
stores for thirty-five and fifty cents, ac- 
cording to the size desired. Into this, on 
the hanger which is attached in the top 
of the bag, I place the dress after it has 
been aired. The bag closes tightly and 
can be hung in the closet. 

Twice during the summer, I open all 
these packages and again hang the gar- 
ments on the line to air and to dislodge 
any eggs which might possibly, in some 
way, have been deposited on the garment. 
—H. G. 


SUMMER CARE OF DAINTY 
FROCKS 
To remove mildew, rub over the marks 
with the juice of a raw tomato and then 
sprinkle with salt and lay in the sun for 
one hour, or more. Repeat if necessary. 























The tea-kettle slipped—she 
grabbed for it—and there 
was a great scald that hurt 
like “sixty”. The skin came 
off,too. She at once put on 


Always made under this signature SAN Njle 


The pain and the burning, “draw- 
ing” sensation soon left—and the 
antiseptic action prevented infec- 
tion where the skin was off. It 
was all healed gently in a few days. 


The arm was smooth and white 


Mentholatum is good for burns, 
cuts, tired feet and other “little 
ills.” 

Mentholatum is sold 


everywhere in tubes, 


25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Bafialo, N. ¥. 





To remove grass stains, wash the stained 
parts with alcohol and rinse in clear 
water. If possible treat the stain as soon | 
as possible. 

To remove blood stains, saturate the 
spot with kerosene and let it stand for 
five minutes, then rinse in cold water. 

To remove machine oil stains, rub with 
soap and cold water. 

To remove acid stains, such as lemon 
or vinegar, sponge them lightly with 
ammonia, using one tablespoon of am- 
monia to four of water.’ 


TREATMENT FOR BURNS 

Serious trouble may be prevented by 
the prompt treatment of burns or cuts. 
There is nothing better than mecca 
compound for burns and one should plan 
to keep it in the house at all times. If this 
ointment is spread on the burn quite 
thickly, blisters will not form. However, if 
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a blister has formed, you should apply a 
sterilized needle at one side of the blister 
and release the liquid using a clean cloth | 
or bit of absorbent cotton. The mecca | 


ointment is also good for use on cuts. 


USE FOR OLD WINDOW SHADES" 

One may use old window shades for 
roller towels very nicely. Remove the 
dressing from the shades by soaking and 
They may 


roller in the kitchen. If desired, one 
could dye this material and use it for 
window curtains or it could be cut _ 





strips and made up into rag rugs. 





One may think that there is no use for | 
gasoline that is too dirty to use after 
cleaning garments, but I have found it to | 
be very useful in killing the roots of grow- | 
ing things in the little gutters on each! 
side. of walks. 

Put the gasoline in a bottle or in some- 
thing from which it will pour easily; then 
sour it in the gutters, being careful to 
fet none of it get on the grass at the sides. 

This will kill the roots for the season, 





ARTEMIS 


Nothing means ‘Home’ so_much as 

» Children and Music. So simple 

that a child can play it, the Artemis 

assures a happy home wherever itis. It 

embodies beauty of tone and guaranteed 

reliability. Itcan be played by hand 
or used as a player-piano. 

. etter w Universal Prices 
‘opular Model Musician Mode! 
Some reliable piano merchant near you 

represents the Artemis Line. Ask his 

name and address and get our beautiful 

Artemis Catalog No. 13 Free. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 
Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
@ivision of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 

Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 

15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 
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If you have an invention write 
for our guide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 

model or sketch and Gcnmsiption ond we will give our 


Sank tas’  mteomnle wore.” AROSE EMR SOG: 


Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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ESSENTIALS OF HEALTH IN 
BABIES 


The first essential step in securing 
heaith for babies is the training of parents. 
The period of instinctive parenthood has 
passed and we cannot and should not re- 
turn to it. We must know what we are 
doing and how.to rear children. Both boys 
and girls should be taught in the schools 
health essentials for children, in order 
that they may make themselves fit for 
parenthood if it comes to them, or make 
themselves of use in the community if 
they have no children of their own. Along 
with these health essentials should be 
taught something of the beauty and 

mystery of growth and the relation of 
parenthood to evolution. It is only in 
human beings that great souls and great 
minds can grow; to make.the human bein 
fit to house the great mind, the great so ul 
is the parent’s creative responsibility. 

If this spiritual teaching is rightly given 
the second essential of the healthy baby 
is readily provided by young people— 
namely, the self-control which means clean 
living. Without clean living and self- 
control we cannot have fine children. 

To make sure of a healthy baby there 
must be a thoro understanding of the 
needs of the mother before the birth of the 
child. The question of diet is most im- 
portant. During pregnancy the diet must 
be so regulated as to nourish both the 
mother and child. The proper diet in- 
cludes plenty of vegetables, cereals and 
fruit—especially stewed fruit—and three 
pints of water daily. 

Good General Diet 

Breakfast: Toast and butter or wheat 
bread and butter, calories 200; cereal, 200; 
1 egg, 100; stewed fruit, 100. 

Luncheon: Vegetables—raw or cooked; 
buttermilk or milk; bread and butter; 
figs or dates or prunes or rice pudding. 

Dinner: Milk soups; roast or broiled or 
boiled meat or fish—moderate helping; 
cooked vegetables (baked, _ boiled, 
steamed); raw vegetables with oil as they 
can be digested; stewed or raw fruit; 
rice tapioca, sago or simple steamed 
pudding; ice cream, plain cake. 

No stimulants of any kind, no rich 
salads, no fried food, no pastry. 

The proof of good diet is found in per- 
fect digestion, no ¢onstipation and normal 
urine, Any headache, shortness of breath, 
swelling of feet or dimness of vision calls 
for immediate urine examination and 
medical supervision of the diet. 

In addition to proper diet there must be 
proper outdoor exercise, the amount being 
gauged according to that normally taken. 
fiolent forms of exercise, should be 
avoided. 

It is absolutely necessary to do every- 
thing possible to preserve the mental poise 
of the expectant mother because on her 
mental state depends her digestion. No- 
body who is over-tired or worried can 
digest properly, and on the perfection of 
= ‘natal maternal digestion depends, in 
arge part, the perfection of the child. 
This means good sleep, uninterrupted if 
possible. 

Many mothers are convinced that some 
sudden shock or the sight of an unpleasant 
object may injure or mark the child. 
Much of this worry is unnecessary. The 
baby is practically perfect at the end of 
six weeks. The worry about the fright 
might injure the mother’s digestion and so 
injure the child, but a momentary shock 
or fright could not possibly affect it, un- 
less it were severe enough to threate n or 
injure the vital centers—really imperil the 
mother’s life—Dr. Caroline Hedger 
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owerful factor 
modern farming 


Power farmers everywhere choose the 
Phelps. Their first glance decides them. 


For its desi 
— a 
ower is bred in t 


ign denotes real power. It is as 


er 4 as it looks outside. 
e bone. 


Phelps gives BOTH BELT and ELECTRIC 
POWER—enough for every chore on the farm not 
in the tractor class. From grinding feed to run- 
ning the sewing machine, Phelps is “always on 
the job"’ day and night. 


PHELPS fermi rcit PLANTS 


are built so simply that in many cases house- 
wives take care of themalone. Phelps starts 
itself. Stops itself. Put in fuel, oil, water. 
Get many years of constant service. Phelps 
owners say it pays for itself in labor saved. 
Does away with chore drudgery. Saves hours and 
hours for rest and recreation. 

Wherever one is installed the entire neighborhood in- 
variably wants the Phelps. Its success is gratifying. For 
it has been built up solely on its reputation gained in 


actual service. 


There is no other choice where BOTH 


POWER and LIGHT are needed. 


Write for catalog and price on the Phelps—the farm power farm 
dight plant that does every power chore of less than tractor size. 


PHELPS LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 


ROCK ISLAND, 


Desirable territory for dealers 
ilable due te in d gr90 
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This Picture 
from an actual photograph, 
‘Tt shows Messrs. Bingham, 
Farnsworth and Follett lis- 
tening to Mr. Edison's Real- 
ism Test in the Edison Shop 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Famous Psychologists 


Try the REALISM TEST 


universities find that 
strange things happen during Mr. Edison’s new 
musical test. Wouldn’t you like to try the same test ? 


—Scientists from American 


HERE’S no woman in this picture. 

Anybody can see that. Yet these 

three men declared they heard her. 
I was there when they made their as- 
tounding statements—in the Edison 
Shop, on Fifth Avenue, New York, 

In the rear of this temple of music is 
a great hall, where there’s usually a 
concert going on. On this particular 
day its doors were half-open. Inside it 
was half-dark—and silent as a church 
at midnight. 

Then a voice floated to my ears from 
within, It wasan exquisite voice, sing- 
ing just a sweet, simple song. It had 
that appealing sort of beauty that 
reaches down inside of you, and makes 
you feel lumpy in your throat. 

I looked through the doors to see the 
singer. But | saw no singer at all— 
just three men seated with their backs 
toward a phonograph, Their heads were 
bowed. The magic beauty of the ballad 
had fixed them with its spell. 

The music died away, The three men 
did not stir. They seemed lost to the 
world. 

Finally one found his voice: ‘‘1 could 
have sworn there was a living singer 
behind me. It was marvelous. Carried 
me back to.a certain summer I spent 
in my youth.” 

The second man said, ‘“‘I felt the 
presence of a living singer. She was 
singing— free and unrestrained, The 
accompaniment seemed by a separate 
instrument,” 

_ The third then spoke up: ‘“The music 
filled my mind with thoughts of peace 
and beauty.’’ 


I didn’t know what to make of it 
until some one explained. It was Mr. 
Edison’s famous Realism Test. These 
three distinguished men of art and 
science had been trying it on themselves 
—to see whether listening to the New 
Edison caused the same emotions as 
listening to a living singer. 


Director Bingham and his 
Colleagues 


HE man who first spoke is a famous 

psychologist. He experiments with 
music and how it makes us feel and 
dream. He has found how music can 
speed you up, or slow you down, why 
it soothes your nerves, how it takes 
away that tired feeling. He is Dr. W. 
V. Bingham, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Applied Psychology, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


Oneof his colleagues is Professor C.H. 
Farnswarth, Director of the Department 
of Music, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. Professor Farnsworth knows 
music just as the physician knows 
medicines. If you want music that 
cheers, or music that inspires, or music 
that‘*peps you up,” he’ll tell you which 
music to play. 


Wilson Follett, Esq., looks at music 
jast as do you. He likes good music, 
and he knows how he likes it. Heisa 
distinguished author and music critic. 


When such famous psychologists feel 
the presence of a living singer, although 
she isn’t present at all—when esuch 
highly critical minds experience strange 





and vivid sensations through the Real - 
ism Test, it is proof that the Realism 
Test provides a valuable scientific 
method of testing your capacity to en- 
joy music. 


You Can Try the Same 
Test 


R. EDISON’S Realism Test is an 

ideal way for you to judge the 
New Edison. It tells you just how the 
New Edison is going to please you and 
your friends in your home. 


Wouldn't you like to try the same 
test? There’s an Edison dealer near you, 
who has equipped himself to give the 
Realism Test. Watch for his announce- 
ment in the local newspapers, and 
stop in his store the next time you are 
in town. He will give you the Realism 
Test just as it was given tor the noted 
psychologists in the Edison Shop on 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


If you can’t find his announcement, 
write us and we'll send you a — 
card of introduction to him, and also 
mail you a copy of that absorbing story, 
**Edison and Music,”’ which tells how 
Mr. Edison brought the phonograph to 
its perfection. Just send your name 
and address to 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 
“She Phonograph with a Soul” 
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ACANNING-PRESERVING VENTUR 


By MRS. J. C. WHITESCARVER 


to do any canning or preserving—not by long odds—but 

because this was my first season to put up any fer gale, 
in addition to that for our own use. And. it has been a grand 
success, both from the great pleasure I had in having experts 
say “Well done,” and in the monetary value received. 

I wasted no time in wondering what I had 

better can or not can; what I hed ickle or 
preserve, or not pickle or preserve; dry or 
not dry, for it was an evident fact to 
me that -_ cots can, pickle, pre- 
serve or a ¢@ products pos- 
sible and Idid that very thing. 

I have always, before, used glass 
jars, and found them satisfactory 
for home use, but when cannin 

for the market, tin cans shoul 

be used, except for pickles and 
preserves. or these I used 
glass and stone jars and stone 
crocks. Of course, I first Lage 
chased @ good canner, a sm 

one, costing only = but it. 
did the work in a very satis- 
factory manner indeed. 

For canning I used No. 2 
and No. 3 cans. The No. 2 
cans cost me $5.25 for 125, 
and the No. 3 cans cost $5.80 per 
hundred, in addition to the freight. 
I bought a splendid 3-knife crout 
cutter for $2.45. I had neat labels printed 
for the canned goods that I intended to 
sell, for altho “the clothes do not make 
the man” (or woman), the label of a can 
helps to sell the contents. I canned an 
immense amount of fruit, especially peaches 
and apples, but as the canning of fruit is the simplest of all, 
and they are the easiest to save, I will not devote any time 
to them, except in the case of apples. These I pared and cored 
and cut in quarters or eighths, according to the size of the 
apple; then cooked just enough to save the fruit, so they would 
come out of the can nice and whole. I also canned.the peaches 
in sugar syrup, with the result that when a can was 
the fruit was as nice as the finest table peaches. And for this 
reason I obtained a third more per can than the commercial 
brands sold for and I could have sold many more if my supply 
for market use had not given out. 

Vegetables are far more troublesome to keep in perfect con- 
dition, so I will give my method—a homely one at that. I 
used only the best products, for tough, wilted or partly de- 
cayed vegetables are very diffie ut eep and will never give 
satisfaction for either home or mar: i use. They will merely 
ruin your sales 


others. 
I was exceedingly careful 


{ CALL it my “venture,” not because it was my first season 
















Canning in tin for market trade 


vegetables as beets and potatoes are more easily sterilized if 
cut small,) and in the case of beets I left on the roots and near! 

two inches of the tops, and the skin, until they were blanched. 

After the cold plunge I removed the vegetables at once, other- 

wise they would have become water-soaked. This ruins the 

vegetable. Especially is this true in the case of corn, it 

gives it that dirty, yellow, sickly color one so 

often sees in the commercial canned product. 

The proper blanching of wuguteblee gets 
rid of disagreeable odors and flavors, 
and also helps to bring out the bright 

colors, in addition to shrinking the 
vegetable so that it can be more 
easily packed in the cans. 
wo exceptions to this rule 
should be noted. While nearly 
all vegetables shrink, lima beans 
and corn swell, therefore, they 
should not be packed as tightly 
as other vegetables—allow 
them a a S space. a 
my vegetables were properly 
blanched, I packed = | cans, 
placed five teaspoonsful of salt 

mm a gallon of water, let it 

dissolve, put the vessel on the 
stove afid let the wie come 
gradually to a boil. I skimmed 
it carefully and then placed enough 
of this boiled brine in each can of 
_ vegetables in boiling water, after solder- 
ing on tops, but leaving little vent hole 
_Open, and cooked the proper length of 
time. Of course, I placed them so the 
water would cnly come to within a half- 
inch of the top, so it would not mix with the 
vegetable. hen cooked, I took them out, 
closed the vent hole, then plunged into cold water, leaving 
them until thoroly cooled. 

With glass jars, I packed, then filled with the salt water, 
turned on tops about half-way, then placed in warm water, 
brought it to a boil, cooked, then took out and sealed thoroly. 
Of course, I could not plunge them in cold water, so I eey 
placed them in a cool place, and when cooled I wrapped each 
one in dark paper and placed on the closet shelf about a half- 
inch opert, 

My ies I did not treat that way, for I could depend upon 
thoro cooking and perfectly sealed cans or jars to aap them. 
As for using a canner, one is accompanied by full direc- 
tions, and a person cannot do better than to follow those direc- 
tions. You will have no trouble if you do so. 

In canning crout, I first let it work, then put on the stove 
and let come toa boil, After that I packed it in jars and sealed. 

f packed yt it will 
it 








clean, canning tools, cans, 
products, and so on. I made 
certain that my vegetables 
were perfectly sterilized— 
blanched, plunged in cold 
water, and cooked the proper 
length of time, as per table 
further on. I took especial 
care that my cans (or jars) 
were sealed properly—I 
tested each can or jar 

before and after packing, and 
I planned ahead so as to have 
all in readiness before I be- 
gan the actual canning pro- 
cess. I had all my jars or 
cans in a handy position, a 


to have everything perfectly ae 


tod 
eed 








never spoil, for it has plenty 
id t to keep it in fine 

I have kept it two 

years and then found it the 
same as when first q 
Nothing else will equal 
brine in preserving 

utter, fish and such things. 
To each gallon of water I 
add one and one-fourth 
pounds of salt, boil, remove 
the scum as it forms, then 
after it has comed, cover 
your fish or whatever you 
are canning with this brine; 
using wood or any cover 
that has no metal about it. 
It will keep any length of 
time. I have canned much 








vessel of scalding water, and 
one of cold water, (as ice 
happened to be cheap, I used 
plenty of it in the cold water) and so on, for readiness means 
a big step on the road to successful canning. 

Individual jar holders are very convenient and racks with 
handles are now on the market and are really worth many 
times their cost in saved nerves and unburned fingers. Some 
women, however, make use of a wire potato masher for lifting 
jars in and out of the different receptacles. 

Of course, as probably all are aware, blanching merely means 
the act of immersing the material to be canned in boiling water 
for from two to twenty minutes, according to the vegetable 
see table,) then plunging in cold water (the colder the better). 
After this you are ready to can and sterilize (cook) your produce 
thoroly. 

I carefully washed my vegetables, cut into sizes I thought 
best (this depends principally upon one’s taste, altho such 





Using steam cooker to can string beans 


fish this way and it has al- 
ways kept perfectly. This 

year I pe up nearly 40 
pounds of catfish and about the same of buffalo. They are 
certainly fine during the winter. 

I have preserved a large amount of beans, peas and okra, 
in addition to the canned ones, by placing in stone jars a layer 
of vegetables and a layer of salt until the jar was full. Salt 
and vegetible juice form a brine that keeps the material in 
perfect condition. This boiled brine keeps Setint perfectly I 
wrapped each cake of butter (one-pound cakes) in clean cloth, 
salt sacks and so on, placed in a jar, and covered with the brine. 
The butter will not absorb the salt, but will taste like fresh. 
I have kept it this way eight months, and it was still as good 
as when packed. ; 

I have heard many say that mine are the best dill pickles 
to be had. I used the above brine, only not so strong (about 
one pound salt to a gallon of water,) (Continued on page 149 
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148 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 
i: 8 


A BIT OF WIRE, A BIT OF YARN 

This year bright colored bunches of 
fruit and flowers are very much in vogue, 
but one need not pay a big price for a 
bunch when in a half hour’s time and with 
the expense of only a few inches of wire, 
soeerel may be here A for one-half the price. 


There are four kinds of yarn flowers 
which are easy to make and are attractive 
when worked up in harmonizing colors. 














| 


One is made upon a wire frame accord- 
ing to Fig. A. Three small loops are made 
which vary in size. A good way to make 
sure that they vary is to make the first 
one over the second finger; the second 
over the third finger and the last over the 
small finger. Tie wire, which may be 
purchased of any milliner, is best for the 
frames but ordinary fine spool wire can 
be used if it is doubled. The wires should 
be tied together at the base of each loop to 
avoid slipping. The end of the wire may be 
folded back on itself to form a stem. By 
weaving the yarn in and out of the loops 
as in Fig. B and slightly drawing them 
together a funnel shaped flower will be 
formed. Centers may be added by plac- 
ing a knot of some bright colored yarn in 
the center of each flower. 

Frames for the leaves, Fig. C, are made 
by first forming a long loop of the wire 
and twisting the ends together. Bring the 
loose end of the wire up to the top of 
loop formed and fasten securely, thus 
anking two loops out of three wires. | 
The stems are made similar to those on | 
the flowers. When the frame is complete | 
it may easily be shaped life a leaf, weav-| 

he yarn back and forth over the 
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wires as in Fig. D. The stems may be 
wound with brown, green or any dark 
colored yarn and tied together to form a 
cluster. 
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Flat flowers like those in Fig. E are 
made on crinoline backgrounds. The 











edges may be finished with the button- 


hole stitch, blanket stitch or the over and| The door to CHEAP LAND 
over stitch. A stem is made by bringing | {pritic. for tractor besakls yy 
a wire up thru the center and down again | and prairie meet, Plenty rain. W 


and twisting the two together. A center fil get tm by echoole and ned 
an 


of French knots or dots will cover the 


stem wire. Stems are made in the same| SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS LAND 








way as for the wire flowers. 
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To Housekeepers Everywhere: 








We know you will endorse any sincere move- 
ment to reduce the High Cost of Living. We 
believe you will welcome the announcement that 


Dr. PRICE'S 
Baking Powder 


Now made 
With Pure Phosphate 


Sells at about HALF the price charged 
when the powder contained 
Cream of Tartar 


Our methods of production make Dr. Price’s’ 
“Cream” Baking Powder the “cream” of phos- 
phate Baking Powders. 

The same trade marks and the same name fa- 


mous for 60 years are your guarantee of scien- 
tific manufacture and perfect results in baking. 


Here are the Prices: 
25cfor120z. 15cfor60z. 10cfor4oz. 




















Films Developed FREE 


MAIL TODAY 


When B a order your prints from this exclusive kodak 
me house—the oldest and largest in the Middle 
Ge films will be developed absolutely 

Tee. 



















Nut only that, but you'll be well 

| too—like thousands of others 

are—with our high quality work and 
unusually prompt service. 


Standard prices—3, 4, and 5 cents, 
—po pi ayy ttt 
or money . Noe or lo 
ing film when prints are ordered. a 

Send us your films in the next mail— 
sure. Or, if xu haven't any now, 

a 


write at once—TODA Y—for handy 
iling nd detailed peice list. 


OLSON PHOTO CO. 
Box 12, Plattsmouth, Neb. 








Easy terms. Yoa ean 
in by writing now to Scandinavian Canadian 
Co., 613 Phoenix Bidg.. Minneapolis. Minna. 
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These flat flowers are especially at- 
tractive worn on dark colored collars or 
suits. Any odds and ends of black oil- 
cloth may be used for similar flowers by 
placing two thicknesses of the material 
together and blanket stitching around the 
edges. 

Flowers which can be used for hat trim- 
ming alone are made according to Fig. 
F. Wind the yarn around the thumb 
several times, slip the loop off the thumb 


ero ° 


fio." 


and tie it in three places to keep it to- 
gether; place it on the flat surface and 
make the centers on the hat or string on 
a ribbon as in Fig. G. 

Any of the above mentioned flowers 
may be made with raffia, yarn or silk floss. 

If a little care is used in selecting and 
combining the yarns, flowers can be made 
which will equal any on the market and 
cost less than half the price. The only 
expense is for the wire which costs about 
twenty-five cents and none of the flowers 
on the market can be purchased for less 
an ; seventy-five cents or a dollar— 


CANNING-PRESERVING VENTURE 
Continued from page 147 

washed my cucumbers in cold water, then 
placed in stone jars and kegs a layer of 
cucumbers, then a layer of fresh grape 
leaves, then a layer of dill—both leaves 
and stems, then a layer of cucumbers, un- 
til jar or keg was full. Then I poured the 
brine over to cover an inch, and covered | 
securely with stout, heavy cloth. 

My mixed pickles I prepared as fol- 
lows: One peck of green tomatoes, one 
and one-half pecks of cabbage, two dozen 
medium sized onions, two large bunches 
of celery, two tablespoons each of cloves 
and cinnamon, and one tablespoon each 
of black pepper and white mustard. Chop 
onions, tomatoes and cabbage fine, mix 
well and drain. Dissolve one pint of sugar 
in one gallon of good vinegar, pour over 
the pickles, cook one hour and seal in jars. 

I used this table for blanching and steril- 
izing, and have had splendid results; 


Vegetable For Canning Blanch Sterilize 
Minutes Minutes . 
Combination—okra, etc.... 15 120 
Mustard and spinach...... 15 120 
Turnip and beet tops...... 10 105 
Wane MD. cc we cancboos 20 150 
Sweet potatoes, beets...... 10 90 
Beans, cabbage, okra, peas. 10 120 
Peas sx500sbdaveccs 5 90 
CRE conden on cunawe ee Ghee 10 180 
Squash or pumpkin........ 5 120 
Tomatoes (to remove skin). 2 20 
PP ey poe 15 
ES SP epee 15 
Peaches, plum and apricots. 2 15 
Apples, pears, etc......... 4 15 
Fruit or berry juices....... 15 


When the time comes I will preserve 
sausage, backbone and spare-ribs by 
cooking, placing in stone crocks and 
covering with hot lard. It not only keeps 





fine, but the lard can be used afterward, 
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ROYAL LUNCH — ten- 

jer and slightly ew 
famous with , a 
jellies. 
UNEEDA BISCUIT — 
the perfect soda cracker. 
PREMIUM SODA 
CRACKERS — mealy, 
mildly salt, convenient 
in size. 





YrRon 


N, B. ¢ GRAHAM 
CRACKER S—Crisp, 
golden brown squares 
of nourishment. 


, LORNA DOONE— 
BY Better than any short- 
> bread ever baked, 

’ Mealy and crumbly. 


“#. 
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Ready Aids 
to Good 
Homekeeping 


N National Biscuit Company 
products you have ready-to- 
serve appetizing aids for daily 


meal or social occasion. 






















Their every ingredient care- 
fully selected and then expertly 
blended and baked with exacting 
skill, National Biscuit Company 
products may be bought and 
offered anywhere with full assur- 
ance of the enjoyment they will 
give. 

In the time they save, in their 
endless variety, in their instant 
appeal to every member of the 
family, they go far as reliable 
aids in successful homekeeping. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 











NATIONAL 
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SEASONABLE APPETIZING RECIPES 


Substitute Vegetables for Meat When Possible 


rather heavy winter 
menus of meat and canned articles of 
food, we should eagerly welcome the 
fresh fruits and vegetables and place them 
upon our table as often as possible. Sub- 
stitute the early spring vegetables for 
meat wherever you can do so, for most 
people eat more meat than they should. 
Salads are easily made and are really good 
for the system. It is possible to use nearly 
all of the fruits and vegetables now com- 
ing on, in salads of different kinds and 
these will afford a pleasant change from 
the common cooked vegetables. 
Lettuce and Radish Salad 

6 radishes sliced 1 head of lettuce 
French dressing 

Lettuce should be separated by remov- 
ing leaves from stalk (discarding the 
wilted outer leaves,) washed, kept in cold 
water until crisp, drained and so placed 
on a towel that water may drop from the 
leaves. Place between the lettuce leaves 
six radishes which have been washed, 
scraped and cut in thin slices. Serve with 
French dressing. This salad may be 
garnished with round radishes cut to 
represent tulips if desired. 


Following the 


Delicious 
Salad 


of 


Salmon 


and Peas 
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Stuffed Celery 

Wash crisp celery and cut into three 
inch lengths; stuff with the following 
mixture: one cake of cream cheese, mixed 
with \% cupful of finely chopped nuts, 
salt to taste. After filling the groove of 
the celery, scrape the edges off neatly and 
serve on lettuce leaves. 

Salmon and Green Pea Salad 

1 can salmon French dressing 
cold green peas lettuce 

Separate the salmon into flakes and 
break it into neat shapes. Place these 
upon carefully washed and dried lettuce 
leaves. Mix cold green peas with French 
dressing and set around the salad between 
the leaves. Mayonnaise or boiled dressing 
may be served separately, or a little may 
be used on the salad as a garnish. 

Beets Southern Style 

8 medium sized beets 2 tablespoons vinegar 
1 tablespoon flour 6 coup water 
1 tablespoon butter salt and pepper 

Wash beets and boil until tender; drain, 
remove skins and slice. Add one table- 
spoonful of flour (for eight medium sized 
beets.) One icbineotiel of butter or 
fat, two tablespoonsful of vinegar and one- 
half cupful of water. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper. Let come to a boil and 
serve. 











Asparagus Cr >quettes 
2 cups cold asparagus two eggs 
1 cup mashed potato cracker crumbs 
pepper and salt grated cheese 
Two cups cold, boiled asparagus pressed 
dry, one cup cold mashed potato, chop 
together and shape in croquettes, roll in 
beaten egg and cracker crumbs and fry in 
deep fat until delicately browned. Serve 
piping hot with a sprinkle of grated 
cheese on top. The croquettes may be 
seasoned with white pepper and salt to 
taste before being formed. 
Carrots Nouveau 


butter to season 
one can tomatoes 


and dice them. 
Place a 


2 cups carrots 
bread crumbs 
salt and pepper 

Wash carrots, 
There should be two cupfuls. 
layer of the carrots in a 
pan, sprinkle with bread crumbs, salt an 
pepper and dot with bits of butter; over 
this put a layer of seasoned to- 
matoes. Add another layer of carrots and 
seasoning and bake slowly for one hour. 
Bean Salad 

salt and pepper 


1 cup beans 
vin to season 
cucumber pickles 


1 beet chopped fine 
1 onion chopped fine 
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Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 
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Remarkable Cases 
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30 Days’ Trial 
We will prove Its value in 
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PHILO BURT MFG. CO 


2SSM lene Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Tempting 
Casserole 
of 
Creamed 
Cauliflower 
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Bean salad is a good substantial salad 
for the busy housewife and one that can 
be prepared in a little time since all the 
ingredients are those that can be kept on 
hand. To a cup of cold boiled or baked 
beans, add one pickled beet chopped fine, 
one onion chopped fine. Season with salt, 
pepper and vinegar, or the beans can be 
dressed with butter and vinegar and 
garnished with small cucumber pickles. 

Tuna Fish Salad 
1 cup tuna fish 


1 tablespoon ehopped 
green pepper 
Combine ingredients; season and serve 
on shredded lettuce with French dressing. 
Garnish with the seasoned yolk of the 
egg, forced thru a small sieve. 
Cauliflower Au Gratin 

Remove the leaves, cut off stalk and 
soak thirty minutes (head down) in cold 
water to cover. Cook until soft in boili 
salted water. Drain, separate into 
pieces and place in casserole. Over this 
pour a thin white sauce and sprinkle 
grated cheese over the top or dot with 
small bits of cheese and set in a very hot 
oven to brown. 


1 cup celery 
1 cooked egg white, 





Thinning the thickened ink with coffee 
instead of water, makes it better. 


Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 


Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 

ods, , blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 


Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Get this Home Canning 
Outfit as a 
PRESENT 

can make or save 








yours free. Write 
agents’ plan. Be the 





Fashion dictates pleats. Send 
today for our 84-page illustrated 
prices on 

Accordion — Knife — Box 
PLEATING 
Buttons — Hemstitching 

Picot . braid- 

Ing, beading’ of ali Kinda Buren 

covered to match garments. But- 

ag te 

Work guaranteed, P 

lowest. Send today for 

free book. 


lows Batten © Pleating Co. 


Dept. M. 202 Eighth St. 
Des Moines, lows 
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OLD LADY HALF DO-IT 

It was such a nice day, away down south 
in Dixie, one could not thmk. that old 
Man Temptation was about, weeps 
naughty things into the ears of Lil 
and Happy, the two little colored children 
of Mammy Tibbets. But he must have 
been very near, for Mammy had put those 
two round, fat, little colored children to 
do a dozen and one different things, and 
not one thing had they completed. 
Mammy who was washing out under the 
old fig tree, shook her old head and said: 
“Never did I see such ‘half do things’ 
children. Run along to the store and get 
me 2 bucket of syrup.” She gave them the 
bucket and shooed them away. 

Now those children were supposed to go 
by the Big Road to the country store, 
but Mother Southwind was whispering 
such a delightful tune in the woods, that 
Happy said it would be the most fun to 
that way, besides they would get to the 
store, after while anyway. Well it was 
nice, the pine needles were so soft to your 
feet and the squirrels were so playful, that 
Happy and Li’l Sal never noticed just 
where they were going, until all at once 
they came to a little house. Now Happy 
had been in that woods many times but 
never had he seen this house. As they 
were wondering who lived there, an old 
woman came to the door, and invited 
them in. Happy told her he was hunting 
for the Big Road that leads to the store. 

“Well, wait until my party is over and 
I'll show you the road,” she said. She 
invited them to have part of her party, 
and as they did not know the way to the 
store, they sat down at the table with the 
rest of the party. There was Mr. Rabbit 
and his family, there was Mr. Coon, Miss 
Crow, with a new gown, Mr. Owl, pre- 
tending to be very wise, Mr. Polecat whom 
no one liked. As the old lady dished out 
the supper, Happy noticed what astrange 
lady i was, half of her hair was combed, 
the other half was dirty and tangled. Her 
waist was white as snow but her skirt was 
ragged, she had on one slipper, but the 
other was on the floor. Half of the dishes 
had been washed, and the tablecloth was 
clean in spots. 

The supper looked so nice, but 
when rt Sal tried to eat her cake she 
found that there was no sugar in it. 
Everything was that way, only half 
cooked. Mr. Rabbit put his hand before 
his mouth while he co up a ball of 
pepper that was in his salad. Baby Rabbit 
ecame so mad at his chocolate pie be- 
cause it wasn’t half baked that he rubbed 
it all over himself. That gave Mrs. 
Rabbit an excuse to go home, so she could 
wash him off. Then everyone jumped up 
and without saying, Thank You,” the 
whole party ran out the deor. All but 
Happy and Li’l Sal, who said they didn’t 
feel very hungry. 

The old lady looked at her party table, 
nearly all of her supper was under. the 
tabie where the rude guests had thrown it, 
but one could hardly blame them, for 
it was only half cooked. “There, that’s 
the way folks do you, when you only 
half do things, but I just cannot help it. 
I have done things that way all my life, 
so I just have to do them that way.” She 
took the children by the hands and tried 
to show them the path to the store but 
as she hopped alongon her one bare foot 
she only Lear chewed titan. 

“Say, Honey,” Mr. Rabbit said to them 
“You two want to be mighty careful an 
keep away from that cabin in the woods. 
That is Old Lady Half Do-It and she is 
looking for a couple of children to adopt. 
Of course, if you don’t act, like her, she 
wouldn’t want you.” As Li'l Sal and 
Happy hurried home with the p for 
ther Mammy, they declared, with each 
step, they took, that never again would 
they do things by halves.—Peggy Poe. 
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= Set aside your egg and chicken money—and, 
a almost before you realize it, you will have 
= enough to buy an equipment of beautiful 
= *‘Wear-Ever”’ aluminum cooking utensils. 

= Bright, light, silver-like ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ uten- 
2 sils will make you as proud of your kitchen as 
= _ youare of the other rooms in your home. 

= 

5 

E 

E 

= 

= 

= 


@° Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


cost slightly more than ordinary utensils because 
theyare worth more, It paysto buy “Wear-Ever” 
just as it pays to buy good farming implements. 
“Wear-Ever” utensils are made in one piece from 
hard, thick sheet aluminum without joints or seams. 
Cannot crack, flake or peel—are pure and safe. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Look for the ‘‘ Wear- Ever’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


In Canada, “*Wear-Ever”’ utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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New Kensington, Pa. 








Spark Plugs 


Crack-chip—insulation destroy ed— 
o— pane carbon Qovamnenesens 
motor lacks power—grease an irt co 
lect—danger of fire. To keep your spark 
plugs new—free from cracks, grease and dirt 
fire— danger eliminated—hot spark that 
keeps carbon burned away and gets all the 
power from your gas, PR on 


ROTEXUN” 


Little insulatin 
—fit over eac 
spark plug—simple, but 
scientific—equalizes 
temperature—keeps out 
destructive chills—also 
rainandsnow. Youcan 
turn a hose on your en- 
gine and can’t short cir- 
cuit the spark plugs. 


50 cents a Piece 


i 
: WP 
Don't bother send 
money —just name an 


diameter hi onal r- 
“—15-16'" or 1 re ‘il 
. Use? 

them— 


<4 _— 
—< 







as 
ps & ‘D ay if they Jost g 
Tr Fefund. your. money promptly. 
sane ath k am solder Will tell, you 
som w now ugs. 
WRITE FOR “ig 
IRL R.HICKS, Desk B,Centralia, Missouri 














When Answering Advertisements Please Mention Successful Farming 
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BIG 
NEW 
FEATURES 


make this wonderful new Liquid 
Veneer Mop far superior to any other 
mop for cleaning, ishing and 
beautifying all painted and varnished 
floors. It is treated with Liquid 
Veneer, famous for making pianos 
and furniture look just like new. 


AMD 
BN 


MOP 


The removable swab is a great im- 
provement. When mop mes 
soiled, swab may be pulled from 
frame, like a curtain from a rod, 
washed, put through wringer, dried 
and slipped back on frame. Treat it 
with Liquid Veneer and mop is 
like new again. 

When swab wears out, separate ones 
may be obtained at moderate cost. 
Keep the frame thus saving expense 
of buying complete new mop. 

Try this wonderful mop. Oh, but it's 
a beauty and it does such marvelous 
work on floors, removing every bit of 
dirt, polishing and renewing, all 
without a trace of grease. 


At all dealers. $1.50 complete. 
Sold on approval. 
Buffalo Specialty Compan 
303 Ellicott St. Bu@alo, N. Y. 

























Motios--pve zon tod Veneer? Bf act. 
wend liberal tre aed story 
$150,000 World Champion Cow. all tree. 


MARVEL 


TEBATH OUTFIT 


tub and water heater. Gives all 
comforts of modern bathroom. 
‘Full length tub. Plenty hot water 
Write today. Ask efso about our 
Odeortess 
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NEW MONITOR wexrino IRON 


AG ENTS $3 to $0 a week actually being 

made now by men and women. 

WANTED che original toe ee 
priced. Mickel pleted toss 

SEND FOR FREE —makes good—selle fast—guaran- 

teed. No experience needed. 

OUTFIT OFFER : Women as well as men. 






Exclusive territory. 


8 first hi lf day. Evans, 
N. O., sjid 2 dozen o 
; ibera 





Write today. 
THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
205 FaySt.,BIG PRAIRIE, OHIO | 
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STENCILED LUNCH SETS 
The question of table linens has be- 
come a serious problem since the war, 
therefore many substitute materials and 
lower price lunch sets are being used. 
Sanitos cloth fills a long felt need for a 
substitute for table linen. The two 
luncheon sets illustrated here are simple 
and practical. They make attractive 
table coverings and save the busy house- 
wife many hours of arduous labor. 
a ee 


a 









This material is softer and not so cold 
feeling as oil cloth but is very like it in 
the respect that when soiled a damp cloth 
removes the spots in a jiffy and with them 
the necessity of laundering a table cloth 
The materials required are the Sanitos 
cloth, oil paints, brushes, stencil patterns 
and the binding tape. 

These stencil patterns are cut by hand 
from stencil board and one pattern is 
used for each color. For example, the 
flower set requires one pattern for the 
green leaves and centers of the flowers and 
one pattern for the flowers themselves. 

The size of the center piece is 20 by 20 
inches and the doilies are each 18 by 11 
inches. Each set is composed of a center 
piece and 34 doilies. One tube of green 
oil paint and one tube each of red and 
white are required, for the first set but 
the patterns and paints will make many 
duplicates if desired for gifts and they 
are very welcome ones as you will testify 
after using a set yourself. 

The brush should be stiff and kept dry, 
the paint should be quite thick and put on 
in a rotary motion, working out from the 
center of the in work. To shade the 
flowers mix white with the red until you 
have the desired shade. If the paint is too 
thick, thin with turpentine but if too thin 
it runs beyond the pattern. It will take 
a little practice to stencil perfectly but a 
cloth dampened with benzine or turpen- 
tine will remove the paint and leave the 
cleth like new, for another attempt. 

The flowers growing up from the hem 
are very effective decoration. These may 
be done in blue instead of pink, if deateed. 
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The binding is a matter of choice, one can 


use bias tape purchased by the ‘olt or use 


| lawn cut on the bias. Many persons mak- 


ing their own sets draw a line \ of an 
inch from the edge and paint the space 


{between in green or the shade of the 


@ In Minnesota and North Dakota along the Line? 
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The Wonderful  eetiieon 
With the Small Ear Piece 


WILL MAKE YOU HEAR! 


There is no longer any need for you to 
hear imperfectly, for straining to hear or 
being conspicious in any way. Over 400,000 

us are now hearing clearly with 
the Acousticon. Since the perfecting o/ 
our new Acousticon it is smaller, better, and 
just as strong as ever. 

Thousands of enthusiastic Acousticon 
users have testified to the wonderful re- 
sults obtained from it and we feel safe in 
urging every person who is of hearing 
to accept, without a paey of expense and 
entirely at our risk, the 


1920 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


All we ask is that you give it a fair tria! 
in your own home, amid surround 
ings. Ifit does not make you hear, we 
want it back without a cent of expense 
to you for the trial, because we know it is 
good business policy to have none but 
satisfied and enthusiastic customers 
That's the only kind we now have. Write 
for your FR. TRIAL today 


Dictograph Products Corporation 


1358 Candler Building, New York 
































































You cannot tell how 
good an article actually 
is until you have given it 
a trial. 

That's all we ask for 


Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


If you don't find it the best stove 
polish you ever used your dealer is 
authorized to refund your money. 
Get a can today from your hard- 
ware or grocery dealer. Write us and 
tell us how you are pleased with it. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Dept. C Sterling, Illinois 




























“A Shine in Every Drop” 


OWN YOUR OWN HOMEA 








of the Great Northern Fy. is the | body of 
rich black low-pricei agricultural land to be founé 
anywhere in the United States. 

Write for free books describing the opportunitie 
offered homeseekers and investors in Minnesota 4° 
North Dakota along the Great Northern Ry. 

E. C. LEEDY 
’ General Agricultural Development Agent 





_ Great Northern Ry bept.6, St. Paul, Mino 





—_ 
Stockme. 
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nowers. This dispenses with the binding 
alto ether. 

The butterfly set is novel in shape, the 
round center piece 21 inches in diameter. 
is cut from the center of the piece of 
cloth. The doilies are 11 inches across the 
narrow edge, which is left curved as it 
fell from the center. The depth is 11 
inches and the outer edge 18 inches across. 
Slope from the narrow edge to the wider 
edge. The butterflies are done in two 
colors, navy blue and green. The navy 
blue is not mixed but the inner portions 
of the butterflies and some of the dots 
are made of light g-een (dark green mixed 
with white) and the outer edges are made 
of green without any mixing. 

in making these pieces, I make one 
shade and leave it dry thoroly then make 
the other shade, otherwise it is likely to 
smear o) rub. Stenciling is very fascinat- 
ing work and once one has acquired the 
knack of it, the work is very speedy. The 
stencil patterns are substantial and tho 
they are expensive when purchased they 
can be used many times.—H. K. 


FILET INSERTION FOR TOWEL 
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Chain 42. 1 d. ¢. in 9th st. from hook 
to form first open mesh. Ch. 2. 1 d.-c. 
in 3d st. from hook. Continue forming 12 
open mesh. Ch. 5. turn. 

2d, 3d, 4th, 5th rows same as first 
containing 12 open mesh. 

6th row—2 open 8 solid (25 d. ¢.) 
2 open. 

7th, 8th, 9th, same as 6th. 

10th, 1ith, 12th, 13th, 14th—12 open 
mesh. 

15th, 16th, 17th, 18th—same as 6th. 

19th, 20th, 2lst, 22d, 23d—12 open 
mesh. 

Continue desired length. Single crochet 
around entire strip of insertion before 
sewing on towel. 

Edge For Towel 

Fasten thread in corner of material. 
Ch. 5. 1 d. c. in material. Ch. 2, 1 d. c. 
in material. Continue across end of 
towel. Turn. 

2d row—Ch. 5. 1 d. ec. over d. c. in 
previous row; 1 d. c. over next d. c. in 
previous row. ch. 5. 1 d. c. over d. c. in 
previous row. 1 d. c. over next d. c. in 
previous row, ch. 5. Continue across. 
second row. Turn. 

3d row—4 s. c. over ch. of 5, picot (ch. 
4 catch in last s. c. made) 3 s. c. over same 
ch. of 5, making 7 s. c. over chain. 3 s. c. 
over next ch. of 5, picot, 1 s. c. picot, 1 
8. ¢. picot, 2 8. c. Bg 18.0. over chat. 
4s. c. over next ch. o icot, 3. 8. ¢., 
making 7 s. c. over chain. Continue across 
row alternating 1 picot on 7 s. c. with 3 
picots on 7 s. c. 


COOKING CELERIAC 


Celeriac, which is often called “turnip 
rooted celery,” is more commonly used as 
a vegetable than as a salad. The celeriac 
should be pared, cut into thin slices and 
placed in cold water. It is then taken from 
this water and put into boiling water and 
allowed to boil for thirty minutes. After- 
wards drain and rinse. Prepare a white 
sauce, using one tablespoon of flour, one 
tablespoon of butter, one cup of milk. 
When the sauce_is done, add the salted 
celeriac. 
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i e Take the Backache 
ACA Out of Wash Day Ne 


By having a Meadows 
Safety Electric Washer do all 
the hard work—it washes better, 
cleaner and in less than half the 
time it takes to wash by hand. 













>A Meadows Power 
fi HS i) Feet: Machine makes 
Wash day a pleasure; and 
orcfiable tac No wear or tear on the clothes. S 
reversible wringer wrings 
washing machi 

rinsing or blueing water. Ab- 
oomeey safe. The foot 
pedal egper enables you = 
stop the wringer instantly. 
This exclusive feature alone 
poe the Meadows in a class 
y itself. 


hi wilh 
Write for illustrated | Li He ia iE 
literature which proves ce 
that the Meadows is the most 
economical machine to buy 
and the most economical to use. 


The Meadows Mfg. Co. 


115 Beli StreetBloomington,IL 
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Use Aladdin Dye Soap to dye your 


blouses, dresses, veils, gloves, stockings, underwear, 
corsets, etc., the newest and most fashionable colors. 


WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET 












PATENTS 22222 


opinion concerning its pitentable nature. 
“HOW TO OBTIIN A FATENT’’ Sent FREE on Request. 
It tells how to apply for Ner- “egg Trade-marks, 

Foreign ony he ye gives informa- 
tion on P.: tells what every —~ 
tor should know. Th 
are our clients, are our reference. 

CHANDLES ‘. CHANOLEE 

25 Years Experience. ¢ + Washington, D. C. 
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COOKS WHO NEVER LEAVE 


What the Cookers Mean to Farm Housewives 


F what does housework consist? Cleaning, cooking 
laundrying, caring for children, and yes, the stock and 
butter and all the other odds and ends that fall to the 

busy farm wife’s lot. But of all these the cooking does, or has, 

taken the most of her time in the past. It is always “three 
meals per” no matter how dull the other seasons of work may 
be, and it seems, sometimes, as if we do nothing but stand over 
or near a stove from morning to night until we sometimes fairly 
hate the sight of a stove and the the thought of cooking on it 
day after day. ; 

n this cooking problem, however, there is a friend, or rather 

a group of friends willing to help us at any time. By this group 

I mean the various cookers one can buy, which are no longer 

experiments, but which will give us real help if properly used. 

First there is the “‘fireless.” 


you can see the great possibilities for saving time, fuel, and food 
values, as time goes on. One really does not begin to estim:te 
the value of a fireless cooker until they have actually used one 
in their home and know its worth. 


Army Fireless Cooker 


If the number to be cooked for is very large, it might be well 
to copy the army fireless cooker. This is easily done. Buy 
one large ash can with tight fitting cover and one large milk 
can, a little smaller than the ash can. Place one can within the 
other, and stuff the space between with clean hay, sawdust, or 
other packing. To use, heat the food in the milk can, then place 
it in the outer can and clamp down the lid, being sure that 
there is plenty of packing between the lid and the mner can, 
also the bottom of one can and the 
bottom of the other. In this milk 





think more women in the small 
towns use this valuable servant at 

resent than do farm women, and 

believe this is accounted for by 
the fact that many country wo- 
men find the usual fireless cooker 
too small for their needs, and have 
not known of the very large sizes 
in which such cookers and ac- 
companying utensils may be 
bought. 

But let us see first what a 
“fireless” does. Even if a range 
is used, the fireless cooker, with 
its insulated compartments al- 
lows, the food to cook, fuel free, 
after a certain point. We can 
start the cooking of any soup 
vegetable, cereal or similar food 
on any regular fire, either the 
coal or wood range, the oil stove, 
or a natural or artificial gas stove. 
After the food has cooked a cer- 
tain time it can be lifted in its 
yot, all hot and steamy, and 
astened down tight into the 
“fireless,” where it can go to 


sleep, as it were, while the cook- 
ing goes on, unwatched and un- 
cared for until we are ready for 
the finished food. 

There is nothing magical about 


the fireless cooker; it simply 
works on the ~~ ¢ of con- 
served heat. Instead of letting 


can a large quantity of beans, 
soup, meat, etc., can be cooked, 
and in threshing time, or at camp, 
meeting or picnic it would give 
especially good service, even if it 
is too large for daily family use, 
From an Army Manual quantity 
recipes for such a cooker can be 
obtained. This device has been 
fully tested and is not merely 
theory. 

The pressure cooker is another 
member of this willing group of 
helpers. It is being mentioned 
very frequently in talks to house- 
wives at the present time and is 
becoming well known in many sec- 
tions of the country, especially 
for canning. 

The pressure cooker looks like 
the old iron pot of our grand- 
mothers’ day, tho it is usually 
made of aluminum, therefore 
able to stand extreme heat strain. 
It has a bail handle and a gauge 
on top, which makes it possible 
to read exactly how much steam 
or pressure the cooker contains at 
any time, and there is a steam 
escape valve to prevent acci- 
dents of any kind. The most 
popular size holds about twelve 
quarts. It is not magical either, 
simply a well known scientific 











the heat needed for cooking go out 
into the room and make the 
kitchen hot, the heat is conserved 
by the air tight box of the cooker 
and made to keep the food pip- 
ing hot and cook it slowly. The conservation of heat makes 
it possible to do the cooking with about half the amount of 
fuel usually required for the preparation of the same food 
on an open blaze. 

The farm housewife with a large number to feed should buy 
a fireless cooker which has three holes and is furnished with 
the large sized utensils. Get a twelve and a sixteen quart pail, 
and also an eight quart. These will cook a quantity and are 
even larger than 
the usual kitch- 
en pots. Try 
soup or cereal, 
or baked beans 
first. They are 
the easiest to 
gag success- 
ully. Do not 
make the mis- 
take of thinking 
that you can 
learn. to use a 
fireless and get 
the best results 
from it in a few 
days. After two 
weeks’ careful 
use, however 
there should be 
no further need 
for guess work. 
Since a good 
fireless cooker, 
well - made and 
insulated _ will 
last for years, 


Putting the steamin 
it coo 














The pressure gauge shows how long to cook the 
food in a pressure cooker. 


hot food in the fireless cooker, where 
without additional fuel 


principle of conserving steam to 
raise the temperature adapted to 
home use. 

Did you ever stop to think 
how the usual cooking in any 
hospital or large institution is done? In a place of that kind you 
will nearly always find some form of pressure cooker in use, 
cutting down the time of food preparation, and preparing the 
food more efficiently. The small home cooker follows the same 
idea and is most simple to use. ‘ ; 

The plan of using it is to place the food in the cooker with 
plenty of water, screw on the cover, then gradually bring up 
the required number of pounds, and hold it there the required 
length of time. 
In comparison 
to other cook- 
ing times, this 
is surprisingly 
short — only a 
few minutes for 
vegetables, a 
quarter hour for 
soup, and about 
forty minutes 
for completely 
cooking a large 
piece of meat. 

A cooker of 
this kind is of 
much greater 
use in a farm 
kitchen than to 
a city house- 
keeper, because 
it is on_ the 
farm that large 
pieces of meat 
and food are 
cooked in quan- 
tity. Such sec- 
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19 Hours of Service From 


Each Gallon of Fuel 


gives more heat— does better cooking and bak- 

ing—and uses less fuel. Gives 19 hours of finest 
cooking or baking heat from each gallon of kerosene. 
Saves 25% of the fuel usually required. 


Toe Red Star, all-the-year-’round oil stove 


Has no wicks or wick substitutes. Burns gas 
which it makes from kerosene, gasoline or dis- 
tillate. Cooks, bakes, boils or fries anything, in 
the time called for by the best receipes. 


Sold by leading furniture and hardware 
dealers. Look for the Red Star. Write for the 
Red Star Book of Tests—it shows what this stove 
will actually do. 


The Detroit Vapor Stove Co., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


RED KWSTAR 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stove 





This Wonderful Red 
Star Burner 


Converts kerosene, gasoline 
or distillate into gas. 
duces a double ring of hot 
gas flame. Burner mes 
red hot, adding intense 
heat. Made of grey an- 
nealed iron. Weighs 8% 
Ibs. Impervious to. effect 
of constant heating and 
cooling. Lasts for man 
years. Saves 25% of fu 
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‘To avoid 
a shade that “Jars up’ — 


be certain that the roller is a Harts- 
Hartshorn the 
die-cut 


horn For in a 


brakes or dogs are made of 
metal with clean cut edges insuring 
i. firm grip on the spring control. 
So carefully are these metal parts 
made that even constant usage of 
the roller fails to wear down their 
and come 
pletely eliminates the slipping of 
the roller and the 
paniment of the flying shade 


tightly gripping surfaces 


startling 


accome- 





































‘tions of meat as brisket, shoulder, chuck, 
ete., can be cooked to fall apart in less 
than half the usual time. Bones and small 
meat seraps can be reduced quickly to a 
strong stock. It is especially good for 
cooking tender, winter beets, parsnips, 
corned beef, ete. ., all of which take a long 
time and a considerable amount of fuel. 

Its advantage in canning is perhaps 
better known. It cans not only quickly, 
but safely and accurately. The pressure 
cooker seems a little queer to handle at 
first, we must watch for its whistle, note 
the gauge, and follow directions carefully. 
But if we do this, it is certainly a device 
which will save much watching and cook 
completely. 

A Steam Cooker Is A Roomy Affair 

The steam cooker, the other one of the 
group, has been on the market for a long 
time, in various styles. In some ways it is 
not as useful as the fireless, or the pres- 
sure cookers, but still it has distinct ad- 
vantages. It has from three to five com- 
partments, arranged one above the other, 
like a series of pans nested together. 

To use the steam cooker, place any 
foods you wish in the cooker, have the 
steam in the lower pan boiling, and then 
shut the lids, and—forget it! Until you 
hear a warning whistle that the water is 
low, which will not be for several hours. 
Of course, all steam-cooked foods retain 
their mineral salis, and their best quali- 
ties. 
Its chief advantage, I think, is that its 
deck shape permits as many as eight 
foods to be cooked at once, over one burn- 
er, so that it is most helpful where an oil 
or gas range is used, and where one burn- 
er, on a long period, will do the work of 
several burners on a shorter period. 
I have used all of these cookers for a 
long time and find one most useful in 
some lines of cooking and the other best 
for other things. The fireless has a wide 
range of helpfulness. It may be used 
for canning, of course, but is not so widely 
used. The pressure cooker is 2xcellent for 
reducing the period of cooking and for 
making foods tender. I like the steam 
cooker best for steamed cornbread, for 
puddings and fruits. 
In all these cookers, time, fuel, and pot 
watching is.saved. In practically none 
of them can a food scorch, unless the 
housewife is grossly careless. And in 
addition there is the saving in the valu- 
able materials of the food. 

A well made fireless, pressure, or steam 
cooker in your home wil open the kitchen 
door to more recreation and leisure 








fhe Soring is the Heart of the 
Roller. artshorn is the only 
roller manufacturer with his 


own wire mill; he can thu 
th product up to Hartshorr 
quelity throughout 





STEWART HARTSHORN CoO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 


for you. —Mrs. C. Frederick. 


DOOR IN BASEBOARD 
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Bath Tub weit. 


Fu!l size white enamel] tub, nickeled 
2-gal. tank. Closes up in space 3 ft. 
equare. On castors—rollitanywhere, 
Heater attachment for kerosene, 
gasoleneorgas. Water he ats quickly, 
waste drains through hose attac 











ed to tempo: rary or permanent 
outlet. Sample. Guaranteed 
Write for catalog and price. 


Rowe Sanitary Mig. Co. 
5207 
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—E aid Agents Wanted. 
CotleteMtg Co, : «309. Amaterdam,N. Y 


Only guaranteed advertisements ie | 





pear in pages of Successful Farming. |—A. M. M. 


| closed box in the furnace room into which 
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One step to perfect cleanliness is a small 
trap door in the baseboard, near the 
kitchen range, connected by a pipe to a 


the 


so O 


receptacle particles of coal dust and 
litter that ftten mar the immaculate 
looks of a kitchen floor are easily brushed. 
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Whatis aWatt? 


AWATT is a practical unit of 
electrical activity or power. 
One horse power equals 746 watts. 
In connection with an electrical 
light and power plant the watt is 
the measure of what you get for 
your money. Watch that Watt. 


Buying a plant that is rated on 
capacity of generator and batteries 
combined is like buying a pound 
of six ounces of which would 

with only 10 ounces of tea, 


FULL > 
AUTOMATIC 


are rated on Generator capac 
ity ALONE. tthews “FULL 
Automatic” means that the “Auto- 
matic Caretaker” automatically starts 
re-charging the storage batteries 

before they are exhausted to the dan- 
int and stops recharging when 
the batteries are full It also prevents 
damage from overloading batteries by 
automatically starting the generator 
which takes ALL the load until it 
is overworked when the batteries 
are fe automatically called back to help. 

Any plantthat does 

less than this is 


and is out of date the 
day it is installed, Six 


CONSOLIDATED UTILITIES 
CORPORATION - CHICAGO 









GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


Good Luck Rubbers are standard 
equipment on Atlas E-Z Seal 
and other fruit jars. 13¢ per doz, 
2 doz. for 25c, Send a 2c stamp 
for booklet. “Cold Pack Can- 
ning.’’ If your grocer doesn’t 
keep Good Luck Rubbers, send 
13c for sample doz. or 25¢ for 2 
doz., to be mailed with the book 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
38 Hampshire St., 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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every other piece of equipment in my 
intry home, I would still keep my power | 


\ ig with a board. 
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fri ited 
Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
e answered in this department as space will permit. 


va ss your letters to Editorial Department, Suc- 
| Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure and 


ces li 


vm your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
nawered. No names will be published. Those de- 
siring personal answers must enc a two-cent stamp. 

4 Wisconsin reader asks: “Is it proper 
to drink coffee with a spoon when it is 
too hot to drink from the cup? What 
should one say when leaving the table 
after he has finished eating?” Coffee 
should be drunk from the cup. Allow it 
to cool until it can be taken in this way. 
if all are leaving the table at the end of a 
meal, it not necessary to say anything. 
If one person is leaving before the rest 
are thru, he should ask his hostess or his 
mother or the company in general to 
excuse him. 

\ Texas subscriber asks: “When your 
horoscope’ says your colors are black and 
red, does it mean you should wear those 
colors in your costumes? My husband 
has been dead one year and three months. 
Would it be considered proper for me to 
marry again?” 

One should not bind themselves to 
wearing colors which your “horoscope” 
provides. It is much better to select the 
colors that are becoming to you and that 
will depend largely upon the color of 
your eyes, hair and complexion. Black 
and red are rather difficult colors to wear. 
Since your husband has been dead some- 
time over a year, there need be no criticism 
if you decide to marry again. 

‘A Michigan reader writes: “Should 
a boy introduce other young men to his 
lady friend if she knows quite a few but 
joes not get to dance much?” 

You should make it your business to 
see that your friend’s program is filled by 
bringing up young men and introducing 
them to her, also by trading dances among 
your boy friends. 

\ Nebraska subscriber asks: “What 
must a lady say to a man at a dance who 
talks to her and she does not know him? 
How do girls begin flirtations?”’ 

If a man is just trying to pick up an 
acquaintance, the girl need pay very little 
attention to him and may move as soon 
s possible. If he is asking a civil ques- 
tion, she may answer him in a civil-way, 
but need not encourage further conversa- 
tion. Conventional etiquette does not 
sanction flirtation, and therefore, there 
ure no rules governing it. It is very bad 
form and well trained young people do 
not flirt. 


LIGHTENING LAUNDRY LABOR 
Continued from page 142 
her husband should study the cata- 
g oradvertisements of such washers and 
mine which type is best suited to 
r needs and the kind of power in their 
1 home. If I were asked to give up 





One hour and a half is the most 
t takes to get out a heavy wash. 
chever one of the washing ma- 
the housewife prefers, she should 
rm to operate and care for it. A 
g machine is as elaborate and im- 
t an equipment as a tractor. The 
ows how to oil, feed and care 
irm machinery. So too, the house- 
ist learn where to oil and how to 
it in order to get the best re- 
lack up the instruction sheet where 
seen and never fail to oil in the 
ices before each use. 
women often say “Oh, I don’t like 
ng machine, it doesn’t wash clean,”’ 
ould rather do the work with a 
The chances are they never gave 
ng machine a fair trial and that 
» not understand the principles of 
¢ with a machine as compared with 
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All Through and the Morning Still Young 


Do your washing without the hard rubbing. Get your 
wash on the line early in the morning. Then you 
HH { will have the rest of the day for other things—you 
MF Ba -)m_ will not have that tired ‘washday’ feeling, or be sick 
| the day following. You can do it—with the 


CONE VASHER 


For 20 years the manufacturers have been working to 
perfect this Washer—to build a machine that will do all 


the hard work, washing, rinsing, and wringing. The 


One Minute of today will do it, without the least wear 
or tear on the clothes, whether the heaiest woolens, 
or the lightest fabrics. Will wash a tubful of clothes 
in 5 to 15 minutes, according to weight of garments. 

Swinging reversible wri , Safety re- 


= : lease, wrings from one tub into the other 
may or into another tub or basket, lever con- 


trol on wringer. Made in electric, belt 


ast 7 sf if power = hand models. : 
a} ut f every home at a price for any 
1 Ask your dealer for a dma. 
oa Fill out the coupon and mail 
: today for free “ABC” book 
» kiddies, also instruct- 
ive booklet** Clothes Wash- 
ing and Dry Cleaning.” 


One MinuteMfg.Ca-““tskense eco 
121 4% Sereet 
Newton. lowa 
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333 Per Cent Saved 
At One Clip! 









why I can sell at such low prices. 


a” KALAMAZOO 


Sto Maser” Kerosene Range 


Sold Direct to You 


Built with the famous Long Blue Chimney—intense heat 
without smoke or odor. Gets oven hot enough for any 
baking in 10 minutes. No waiting or watching. Heat 
easily controlled and kept at steady tem ture. 
Equipped with perfect oven thermometer. Sold on cash 
or easy payments—on unconditional guarantee. And, 
remember, you save % of regular prices. 

Write today for Catalog No. 289, 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


PAW ev rev (ew sule) 


“es Direct to You 








ERE’S where I offer a bargain that will open your eyes! A Kalamazoo 
H Wick Oil Range at a price that will put a full third of the usual cost 
back into your pocket. Iam a manufacturer—and sell direct to you. That's 


Write—and learn how this range will save you time and work—and save 
you the misery of standing over a sizzling coal range for hours on hot 
summer days. Get my new price list on the 





















THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns, Dandelions, Buck Pian- 
tain, ani Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 


Send for circulars and 


prices 
CLIPPER LAWN 


MOWER CO., 
DIXON, ILLINOIS 










g Whatever ros ---from a drum- 
suck to ¢ highest priced cor- 
pets in the world. sed 
a and Navy 
cataing; liberally ilivetrat 
fully descriptive. Mention w' 
instrument interests you, 


Bold by leading ‘music ‘stores 
everywhere. 
Lyon & Healy 


59-92 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chieago 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns and'fo Ton, mime, and areas piainiy 


Orrect 
number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose price f Dat 
tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept. F Des Mola 
Jowa. Patterns will not be exchanged, 


: Send 10c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 

Ca t a I og N ot ice Spring and Summer 1920 Catalog, containing 
and com- 

807 points for the needle (Mlus- 

trating 30 of the various, sim ple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker 


550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
prehensive article on dressmaking, 
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Moines 


do not request it. 








BOYS suIT 


3173 




















3214—-Coat — 3212—Skirt—Popular Suit | As here pictured a serge in a soft shade of tan was | 4 year size will require 114 yards of 36-inch ow 
Style. One could use taffeta or satin, with braid | used, with narrow silk braid for trimming. Taffeta | terial. The pockets are “cut out motifs,” finishe: 


or embroidery for trimming, or plaid suiting and | or foulard, shantung, 
serge combined. Coat is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, | be 


gingham or linen might also | and applied to the apron with stitching; the upper 
attern is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 | edge is left free to form the pocket opening. Price 


40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. The skirt is | years of age. For an 18 year size 434 yards of 38 | 10 cents. = 
cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches inch material is required. Width of skirt at lower Style. Linen 


waist measure. It will require 444 yards of material hem is 15% yards. Price 10 cents. 


for the skirt and 25¢ yards for the coat of 44-inch 3234—New Play A 
material. Width of skirt at lower edge with plaits, | bleached muslin, cam 


extended is about 24 yards. T'wo separate pat- | drill are good for this mode 
f made of white cambric wit 
3221—Attractive Style for Youthful Figure. | Pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 1 


terns. Price 10 cents for each pattern. 





m. Gingham, khaki, un- | khaki are appropriate for this mod 
seersucker, percale and | in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. A. : , 
lL. The above apron was quire 34 yards of 44-inch material. Price 10 cents, 

h stitching in red cotton.|  3215— tume. Em! 

» 2, 3,4 and 5 years. Aland plain linen were combined in this model. 


galatea, seersucker, serge, corduroy, flannel and 
Pattern cut 
A 4 year size will re- 


‘opular Tunic Costume. Embroidered 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 159 
A Power Washer for Homes 
without Electricity 


Serge, satin, taffeta, gingham, voile and crepe would 
, e suitable. The tunic portions are joined to 
waist which is cut in basque length and on 
the overvlouse is adjusted. The underskirt 
twopiece model, Width of skirt at lower edge 
n yards. Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
4 » 44 and 46 inch bust measure. A 38-inch size will 
require 634 yards of 40-inch material or 4 yards for 
rwaist and skirt, with 274 yards of contrasting 
=e terial for overblouse and tunic. Price 10 cents. 
3213—Blouse—3192 Skirt—A Pretty Gown. 
Blue or gray taffeta or linen, braided or embroid- 
ered in contrasting or self color would be good for 
sis style. Blouse is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 
42, and 44 inch bust measure. Skirt in 6 sizes: 
99 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. Size 
38 will require 6% yards of 40-inch material. Width 
of skirt at lower edge is 134 yards. Two separate 
patterns. Price 10 cents for each pattern. 
3191—Popular School Model. Serge, linen, 
drill, jeans, khaki, washable satin, madras and 
shantung could be used for the blouse and the same 
materials are good for the skirt, which is also nice 
for serge, gaberdine, voile or poplin. Pattern is cut 
jp 4 sizes: 8, 10 12 and 14 years. A 12 year size 
will require 4 yards of 44-inch material. Price 10 


wi 
13 


sents 
, 3199—A Very Attractive Dress. Voile, zing- 
ham, crepe, taffeta, serge andgaberdine may be 
used for this in combination with contrasting ma- 
terials. The over blouse is finished separately. 
Pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. A 
14 year size requires 334 yards of 44-inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

3209—Serviceable Two Piece Morning Gar- 
ment. This would be attractive in cotton crepe 
with binding of mercerized braid or “wash” 
ribbon, It is also nice for percale, lawn, figured 
yoile, challie, albatross, silk and crepe de chine 
Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
inches bust measure. A medium size will :°quire 
7\% yards of 27-inch material. Width of s urt at 
lower ege is 2 yards. Price 10 cents. 

3187—Comfy ae to Make” Apron. In 
brown and white check gingham with facings of 
white drill or in blue chambray piped with white or 
red, this would be very pleasing. Sateen, alpaca, 

reale or lawn could also be used. Pattern is cut 
in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40- 
42: extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Medium 
4 will require 5 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
10 cents. 

3198—Practical Comfortable Dress for Ma- 
ternity or Invalid Wear. Taffeta, serge, foulard, 
voile, linen, shantung, velvet, gabardine and ging- 
ham may be used for this design. Pattern is cut 
in7sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40,42, 44,and 46 inches bust 
measure. A medium size will require 734 yards of 
38-inch material. Width of skirt at lower edge is 
2yards. Price 10 cents. 

3223—Popular Guimpe Dress. This style is 
good for lawn, batiste, nainsook, gingham, cham- 
bray, soft silk, gaberdine and challie; bordered 
goods, and embroidered flouncings, also are at- 
tractive. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. A 6 year size will require 2 yards of 27-inch 
material for the guimpe and 244 yards for the over- 
dress. Price 10 cents. 


NEW SPRING STYLES 

One sees quite a few suits that have the 
skirts of material contrasting to that of 
the coats. Stri materials or plaid 
woolens are used for the skirt, some 
plaited in knife, accordion or box plaits. 
The coats are of the “box” or the semi- 
fitted type. 

Apron effects on skirts entirely plaited 
or edged with wide plaited ruffles are very 
effective. 

Crepe de chine, voile and dotted swiss 
will be used for summer frocks. 

On a pretty dress of white organdie 
figured in pink, a big pink fichu collar of 
organdie reaches tothe waistline, forming 
a little ruffled bib below the belt. 

_Dotted swiss comes in many color com- 
binations and will be very popular this 
season. On white ground a rose color dot 
is pretty, and a little dress of it requires 


no trimming but a pretty rose colored 
ribbon belt. 
_ Kuck rack ‘braid will prove a very ef- 
lective trimming for frocks of dotted 
Swiss, both in white and colors. 

\ dress of blue tricotine has inserts of 
tan cloth. A black satin dress may be 
trimmed with tan silk or chiffon. 


Buttons and narrow self-bindings are a 
mart finish on a green gaberdine dress. 
cured voile in blue and gray may be 
vely combined with plain blue voile. 
rock of blue and white checked ging- 
vill look well trimmed with bias 
f blue. 
louse of green and white checked silk 
I be worn with a’skirt of white serge. 
vatent leather toques are embroidered 
in rafha or silk in strong bright shades. 
_Smnall patent leather sailors with clusters 
of small fruit are also shown. 
rown suede shoes are especially popu- 
present, 
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A Flip of the Foot Starts This 
Gas-Power Washer 


One of the most delightful features of the Maytag Multi- 
Motor Washer is ease of operation. Women everywhere 
agree that it is perfectly simple. 

Many, many homes not having electricity are today enjoy- 
ing this great convenience perfected in the famous Maytag 
factories. 

It is the only washing machine in the world with a gasoline 
motor built right into the machine. 

Handles heavy or me pieces perfectly. Does away with all the hard 
work—saves a lot of time—and actually protects the clothes. 

Has a power wringer. Wrings both ways. Adjustable to three positions. 
You merely feed the clothes through it. 


Why make the family washing a weekly ordeal—when the cost and 
operating expense of the Maytag is so reasonable. Go to your local 
aytag dealer and see this machine. 
Write for Free Household Manual 
In the meantime write for a free copy of our famous Maytag ‘‘House- 
hold Manual.” It contains hundreds of valuable suggestions about 
washing and handling fabrics and also describes the machine. Write us 
today. 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, - Dept. 103, - NEWTON, IOWA 


Branches at: Philadelphia, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., Portland, Ore., and Winnipeg Man., Can., 
The Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s s, London. 


| 





Multé-Moto Washer 
With Built-In Gasoline Engine 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt 
and Hand Power Washers. 



































» Squibs froma Farm Mile's 
2 Note Book 


For clothes that fade, soak in salt water 
over night. 

Pumpkin seed make an attractive bait 
for mouse or rat traps. 

If we think we have no faults we have 
at least one pretty serious one. 

A mustard plaster will not scar or blister 
if mixed entirely with the white of egg. 

If you are out of sour milk when baking, 
try adding a little vinegar to sweet milk. 

A burn will not blister if- glycerine and 
bay rum (equal parts) is applied at once. 

An excellent substitute for the meat in a 
mince pie will be found in two bouillon 
cubes. 

Peanut butter is a substitute for meat 
and butter and may often be used very 
acceptably. 

Old paint stains may be removed from 
woolen goods with chloroform. Cover the 
spot first with lard. 

To freshen a room burn a tablespoonful 
of sulphur on the stove and throw open 
doors and windows. 

Never forget that it needs the sunshine 
of appreciation to bring human nature to 
the flowering point. 

Have you cane seated chairs that need 
cleaning? Sponge with soapy hot water 
to both cleanse and tighten. 

Polish windows and keep them free 
from frost by rubbing the glass with a 
cloth moistened with alcohol. 

‘Extremely acid fruits such as cran- 
berries will require less sugar if a little soda 
is stirred in before adding sugar. 

A receptacle used for flour should be 
raised a few inches from the floor to allow 
air to pass under, thus preventing damp- 
ness. 

It is well to sit in judgment considerably, 
on one’s acts and thoughts, but too much 
turning of the gaze inward will keep us 
from seeing the good that we might be 
doing. 

Don’t spend too much time trying to 
correct your faults. They must be E t 
sharply in hand, of course, but if aedie 
not keep looking beyond them you will 
not get very far or grow very big. 

Clean burners require less oil and give 
better light than dirty ones, therefore —. 
Also, we will conserve by letting out all 
the light we can from one lamp or one 
lantern, by having the globes clean. 

School children will like a sandwich 
filling made of cooked raisins rubbed to a 
smooth paste, with nuts and a little lemon 
juice added. A ripe banana mixed with 
cooked rhubarb is also a favorite, but will 
keep fresh only a day or two. 

To wash blankets, let them soak several 
hours in a tub of cool water in which has 
been dissolved two large tablespoons of 
borax and a pint of soft soap. Wash and 
drain and rinse thoroly, hanging up to 
dry without wringing, as that hurts their 
fluffiness. 

A piece of art gum, that can be bought 
at any stationer’s, is excellent for cleaning 
baby’s white kid shoes, your own light 
gloves, dainty wall paper, etc. It will also 
remove smears (that are not actual stains) 
from light clothes without the garment be- 
ing taken off, so is a real emergency friend 
at times. 

Town folks need not consider whipped 
cream a luxury if they will use evaporated 
milk. Place what used to be a five-cent 
can of milk in a pan of cold water and heat 
it to the boiling point, then remove the 
can immediately and place it in ice cold 
water. When milk is cold open the can, 
pour milk in chilled bowl set in bowl of 
chopped ice and whip.—Mrs. F. A. Nise- 
wanger. 
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Hosiery that stands the 
hardest wear of 
outdoor work and play 


OSIERY that frees you from the 

slightest discomforts because it 
wears much longer without holes. And 
you are never “stocking conscious” with 
Durable-DURHAM. It is always good- 
looking—always comfortable. 


Durable-DURHAM is honest worth in 
hosiery. Styles for every member of 
the family. In all sizes and weights. 
Children’s stockings made doubly strong. 
Socks and stockings for women and men. 
Heavy weights for outdoor wear—and 
light weights that are stylish for dress. 

Every pair is carefully made of finest yarns— 
7 uniform strength throughout—and Durham dyes 
f BULL DURHAM donot fade. Tops wide and elastic. Feet and toes 


Aheavy and sub- smooth, seamless, and even. Legs full length. 


stantial sock. 4, b 
Strong! ese are real Durham values. Look for the 
— = ye trade mark ticket attached to every pair. 


and toes. Feet and 
toes are smooth, DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 


seamless and 
even. Black only. Sales Office: 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made Strongest Where The Wear is Hardest 






















































Can And § 
r Sell Your § 
’ Surplus Fruit § 


With a National Canner you 
Y doit easily and profitably. Steam § 
} re assures sterilization. Efficient § 


cooking cereals and other foods. 
Beat the High Cost of 


Living 
° Can fruits and vegetables 
Mm for the market. 

: Write for Booklet. 


: on 
PERSONS! 


Should investigate the 


OTOPHONE 


a small, com in- 




































iM Nerthwestera Steel & Iron Werks 44 
814 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. sé 























Did Heme Gaming Profits 
STAHL CANNING OUTFITS made 


in all sizes and prices. Co: 
plete line Canner Supplies. 













Send touay for catalog showing photographs actual 
users in = locality. 
F. Ss. 










_ 
tahl Box 41 Quincy, Ill. Wotsen. Coleman Passat Lacan ans P.mi..Wasbincies. DE 
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MAY MUSIC OFFERINGS 
Our beloved poet, Longfellow wrote, 
‘Songs have power to quiet the restless 


yulse of care.” 

: Our new Century Edition of music 
seems to be very well liked, as we have 
received so many orders from the catalog 
we nailed out with the March coupon. 


lowing is the list of the December 
music coupon, which expires May 30th. 
Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon. 

Vocal: Pretty. Little Rainbow, 30 
cents; ’ll Take You Home Again Kath- 
leen, 30 cents; Let’s Start All Over Again, 
10 cents; God Gives Us One Mother, 10 
cents; When It’s Sunset in Sweden, 10 
cents; Everybody’s Crazy Over Dixie, 
10 cents. 

Instrumental: Sea Spray, 30 cents; 
New Year’s Dance, 10 cents; In the 
Garden of the Gods, 10 cents. 

Violin and Piano: Love’s Old Sweet 


10 cents. 
Vocal 


When Honey Sings An Old Time So 
by Carey. (c-d). This song as the title 
indicates, very cleverly weaves in the 
melodies of the best of .the old songs. 

One Sweet Day by Zamecnik. (d-e.) A 
beautiful waltz ballad with an unusually 
appealing melody. A violin or cello ob- 
ligato comes with this song but may 
easily be omitted. 

Pals, by Cowan. (d-d). This song 
describes the pals we have thru life and 
what they mean to us. 

T he Hand That Rocked My Cradle 

tules My Heart, by Irving Berlin. (e-e). 
A song dedicated to his Mother by the 
composer and one for all of us to sing to 
our Mothers. An appealing melody and 
beautiful words. 

Little by Little, You’re Breaking My 
Heart, by Levenson. (d-d). A love ballad 
written in waltz time, with a good melody. 
The harmonized refrain may be sung as 
solo or duete 

Vocal Duet 

O That We Two Were Maying, by Smith. 
A duet for two high voices. ‘This is the 
first time we have ever listed a vocal duet 
and we have chosen one of the prettiest. 
This is not very difficult and contains 
beautiful harmonies. 

Instrumental 

Clayton’s Grand March, by Blake, Grade 

4. While this number is an old one and 


pong, 


is no doubt familiar to the older members 
of the household, it is one of the best 
marches ever written and has a splendid 
rhythm to it. It is splendid for school or 
lodge work. 


Good-bye by Tosti, arranged as a waltz 

bs \rt Hickman. Grade 3. This beautiful 

ly in waltz time is very ryhthmical 

nd dreamy. Pretty for a piano solo and 
excellent for dancing. 

Idilio, by Lack, Grade 5. This number 
is a good teaching number and a favorite 
lor programs. 

Dance of the Sylphes, by Barnes, Grade 
2. A carefully arranged easy number for 
the young pupils. 








\ddress all orders for music to Successful 
rarming. 
MAY MUSIC COUPON 
his coupon expires October 31, 
Vocal 
en Honey Sings An Old Time Song, 30 cts. 


1920). 


e Sweet Day, 30 cents. 
x ls, 10 cents. 
» Hand That Rocked My Cradle, 10 ets. 
+ ttle By Little, You're Bre aking My 
Heart, 10 cents 


O That We Two Were Maying, Vocal Duet, 
15 cents. 
Instrumental 
Clayton’s Grand March, 40 cents. 
( d-Bye, 10 cents. 


‘iho, 10 cents. 
Vance of the Sylphes, 10 cents. 
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BE WELL--KEEP COOL. 
LAKE BREEZE WOTOR £0... 562 W. Monroe Re. Chicago 
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‘Yoice Th Thrower 


i Gor ofa sg Mere 4 
3 = in School, any old 
lace, Big FUN fooling 
Poomae Friends, 
Claxophone is 
ealene that lays on 
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Witine ing Tricks, aire + y & sano 
TradeMark onedime not stamps. as 


=. CLAXO TRICK co., 
Dept. D, New Haven, Conn. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 
Klcoho 


ol or Gas nywhere 
Genuine comfort and relief in the 
heat day ani night — 4. be yours 
with one of these remar — pon- 
electric 


success, 

and con venient and runsany- 
at almost no cost without 
electricity ao ap ty Sixth 
Season models. Threesizes. 


These famous trademarks 
identify all our products 


They are the public’s guar- 
antee of origin—and so of 
quality and artistic leadership. 
They assure to the public what 
Caruso’s name assures to opera- 
goers—the absolute certainty of 


hearing the best. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 


Cirle! 









“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


U.S. PAT 
AND 


“VICTROLA* 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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-'/Train Here To Earn 
1800—$5000 a Year: 


A guarantee of a high secretarial or executive 
position and the assurance of @ successful 
future are yours when you enroll in the 


Ransomerian 
Business School 


Our co-operative scholarship plan puts this master 
training easily within ) our reach. idest curri-ulam 
and most comprehensive work offered. Courses in- 
clude Business Admin stration, Higher Accountancy, 
Stenography, Bookkeeping, pate and Finance, 
pdvertiene. Solsspenet tnglish, Elocution and 
= Secretarial, wecher Fralning Professional Penman- 
iD. 


Puildesphe and International Merchandising. 
We Will See You Through 
No matter where ven live or what your education and circum- 
stances ar rian Training is your tunity. We 
obtain ‘employment to to pay living expenses, desired, =< 


‘our business and social welfare.. Reservation for 1,00 
term now being made onder 


Soe and: a for bis fall < Year 
v 2. 
seg faipartelae. “W rounds 


rite BAY. "A postal wil 
NSOMERIAN BUSINESS SCHOOL 














1332 60 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 








Guaranteeing our ads as we do, makes our 
columns doubly valuable to prospettive buyers 
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What Science Knows 
about Sleep 


LEEP is probably the most “natural” of 
all the functions. To sleep soundly de- 
pends wholly on being normal—on nor- 

mal nerves and the power to re/ax naturally. 


Your day’s work uses up energy, nerve force, 
body tissue. The one thing that will make 
you fresh and fit again is a good, sound night's 
sleep—muscles relaxed, nerves composed, your 


whole body storing up energy anew. 


in sleeping soundly— 
probably your ded is 
at fault. 


| F you have any trouble 


Wooden beds are apt to 
creak. Ordinary metal beds 
often rattle slightly— 
just enough to set your 
sleeping nerves on edge. 


Or perhaps your ded 
spring sags or humps— 
keeps your muscles sense 
instead of relaxed. 


The Simmons Metal 
Bed 1s noiseless. 


A Simmons Spring is 
always resilient and restful 
—never sags or humps. 


That is why people sleep 
so much better in a Sim- 
mons Bed and Spring than 
in a wooden bed or ordi- 
nary metal bed. 


And that is why Sim- 
mons Company is special- 
izing in Twin Beds. One 
sleeper does not disturb 
the other, or communicate 
colds and other infections. 





The *“*CLERMONT” 


Simmons’ Coil Spring of 
Highest Grade—No. 2454 


Built of 140 highly tempered con- 
tinuous wind spiral springs—of great 
resiliency. Each spring connected with 
each adjacent spring by helicals. 
“Double-deck” construction in centre 
of bed, where the greatest weight 
comes. Frame of heavy angle steel— 
equipped with patent adjustable hang- 
ers, adapting the “Clermont” Spring 
to various types of bed. 





Simmons Metal Beds 
and Springs are the most 
popular sleeping equip- 
ment in America today 
—in stores of leading 
merchants all over the 
country. 


Your choice of very 
beautiful designs in 
Enameled Steel and 
Lacquered Brass. 


Prices little, if any, 
higher than for ordi- 
nary beds. 


And when you are 
selecting your Sim- 
mons Beds with an eye 
to their appearance in the 
room, you will see that 
Simmons has for the first 
time established deautiful 
and authoritative design in 
Metal Beds. 


Sleep is a big subject! Write us for the brochure, “What Leading Medical Journals 
and Health Magazines Say About Separate Beds and Sound Sleep.” Free of charge. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


BLIZABETH 


ATLANTA 


KENOSHA 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTRBAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BE DS-Built for Sleep 
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A SAD SONG 

Among the passengers on board a ship 
crossing the Atlantic recently was a man 
who stuttered. One day he hurried to the 
captain. “S—s-s-s-s”—he stuttered. 
“Oh, I ean’t be bothered!’ said the 
captain angrily. “Go to somebody else.” 
The man tried ta speak to every one on 
board, but no one would wait to hear what 
he had to say. : : 
At last he came to the captain again. 
“Look here,” said the captain, “I can 
tell you what to do when you want to say 
anything; you should sing it.” 
Suddenly, in a tragic voice, the man 
began to sing: 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
and never brought to mind? 
The bloomin’ cook’s fell overboard and is 
twenty miles behind.’’—Philadelphia Star. 





A HARD SITUATION 








A tramp was once given a mince pie by 
the young wife of a farmer. Next day the 
tramp appeared at the farm-house again 
and said, “Would you be kind enough, 
ma’am, to give me the recipe for that there 
mince pie what I had here yesterday?” 

“Well, the idea,”’ exclaimed the farmer’s 
wife. Land sakes, man, what do you 
want that recipe for?” 

“To settle a bet,” replied the tramp. 
“My partner says you use three cups of 
Portland Cement to one of molasses, but 
I claim it’s only two and a half.” 


A POWE’FUL ARGUFIER 
Mose Shepherd, of Mobile, had a scold- 
ing wife, a fact which, however, he was 
never willing to admit to anyone. ; 
“Now, Mose,” we said on one occasion, 


determined to make the old fellow con- 
fess, “doesn't your wife really scold some- 
times?’ 

Mose scratehed his head in reflection 


for some time before replying. Finally he 
said 

“Well, suh, Mandy don’t really scold; 
but she do argue at times so dat yo’ 
kin heah her a mile away.” 


SOME SPEED 








\n American was boasting to an 
[rishm:n about the fastness of American 


, Pat,” said the American, “‘we 
run our trains so fast in America, that 
hs graph poles look like a continuous 


they now? said Pat. “Well, sir, I 
day on a train in Ireland, and as 
| first a field of turnips, then wan 

ts, then wan of cabbage and then 

pond of water, we were goin that 
| thought it was broth!” 
A HYPNOTIST 
“I have referred to you as a hyponotic 
orat said the press-agent. 
‘ l g less that’s all right,” answered 
we r Sorghum. “The last time I made 
& speech I put half of them to sleep.”— 













































ADVOCATES HOME INDUSTRY 

The retired coal dealer was selecting 
his library. 

“Will you have these books bound in 
Russia or Morocco, sir?” asked the dealer. 

“But why,” said the patron of lit- 
erature, “can’t you have ’em bound right 
here in Chicago?’ 


A CALLED BLUFF 











A successful old lawyer tells the follow- 
ing story anent the beginning of his pro- 
fessional life: “I had just installed myself 
in my office,” he said, “had put in a phone 
and had preened myself for the first 
client who might come along, when thru 
the glass of my door I saw a shadow, 
some one to see me. 
“Picture me, then, grabbing the nice 
shiny receiver of my new phone and 
lunging into an imaginary conversation. 
t ran something like this: 

“*Yes, Mr. 8.,’ I was saying as the 
stranger entered the office, ‘I'll attend to 
that corporation matter for you. Mr. J. 
had me on the phone this morning and 
wanted me to settle a damage suit, but I 
had to put him off as I was too busy with 
other cases. But I’ll manage to sandwich 
our case in between the others somehow. 
es. Yes. All right, good-by.’ 

“Being sure, then, that I had duly im- 
pressed my prospective client, I hung up 
the receiver and turned to him. 

“ “Excuse me, sir,’ the man said, ‘but 
I’m from the telephone company. I’ve 
come to connect your instrument.’ ”— 


N. Y. Globe. 


AND IN PROHIBITION TIMES 
A _ well-known furniture dealer of a 
Virginia town wanted to give his faithful 
negro driver something for Christmas in 
recognition of his unfailing good humor 
in toting out stoves, beds, pianos, ete. 
“Dobson,” he said, “you have helped 
me thru some pretty tight places in the 
last ten years, and I want to give you 
something as a Christmas present that will 
be useful to you and that you will enjoy. 
Which do you prefer, a ton of coal or a 
gallon of good whiskey?” 

“Boss,””’ Dobson replied, “Ah burns 
wood.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 








An Englishman was once persuaded to 
see a game of baseball, and during the 
play, when he happened to look away for 
a moment, a foul tip caught him on the 
ear and knocked him senseless. On com- 
ing to himself, he asked faintly, “What was 
it ” 

“A foul—only a foul!” 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “A 
fowl? I thought it was a mule.’—- 
Argonaut. 


A WORTHLESS PORTHOLE 
Passenger (after first night on board 
ship)—“I say, where have all my clothes 
vanished to?” 

Steward: 
last night?” 
Passenger: “I folded them up carefully 
and put them in that cupboard over 
there.” 

Steward: “I see no cupboard, sir.” 
Passenger: “Are you blind, man? I 
a that one with the round glass door 

i id 
Steward: “Lor’ bless me, sir, that ain’t 
no cupboard. That’s the porthole.”— 
N. T. Globe. 


“Where did you put them 


THE WISE DOC. 
‘2 








A member of a national medical associa- 
tion tells the following story at the ex- 
pense of a physician: 

“Are you sure,” an anxious patient once 
asked—‘“‘are you sure that I shall recover? 
I have heard that doctors have sometimes 
given wrong diagnoses and treated a 
patient for pneumonia who afterward died 
of typhoid fever.” 

“You have been woefully misinformed,” 
replied the physician indignantly. “If I 
treat a man for pneumonia, he dies of 
pneumonia.’’—Harper’s. 


THE EASIEST WAY 
Following the line of the least resistance 
is what makes rivers and men crooked. - 
—Boston Transcript. 
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ng at 1. then 2, 3,4, ete. Draw straight from dot 


Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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The Human Mainspring of Manufacturing Progress 


Thioastue! metares™ 
factories at Akron, te 


RACH year, representatives of this 
Company visit the leading technical 
colleges of America, to recruit new en- 
ergy and intelligence for this business. 


Young men in such schools who have 
displayed unusual proficiency and appli- 
cation in their courses are offered at 
Goodyear the beginning of a career. 

Through our own factory schools, also, 
continually flows an advancing stream of 
manhood, made ready for the larger 
things this business holds for its people. 
In this way that invaluable union of ex- 
perience and ardor, which is the human 


mainspring of manufacturing progress, 


constantly is renewed and refreshed. 


. taken in one of the [py 
we @ Goodyear Tire in process of 
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The remarkably fine character of Good- 
year Cord Tires is due in great part to 
the type of ambitious intelligence made 
available to them by this policy. 


Every phase of their manufacture, from 
the growing of the raw materials to their 
final scrupulous inspection, repeatedly 
has known betterment from this source. 


The results of this effort, as seen in Good- 
year Cord performance, underlie the 
commanding position held by these tires 
in the regard of motorists everywhere. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere 
conservation service behind them afford 
unmatched satisfaction, more people ride 
on Goodyear Tiresthan on any otherkind. 


» 





Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber @ 


























CORD TIRES 
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(Twey musT BEAR IT TOGETHER, 
AND You Caw See THAT I KEEP 
PUTTING NEARLY Ail OF IT ON 

Tee BiG Feuow! 
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CARTOONS 
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Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 
THE GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION 














Chapin in the St. Louis Star 
THE LAST FEW BUTTONS ARE ALWAYS THE HARDEST 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register. 
THE WAY IT LOOKS FROM THE KITCHEN 
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homas in the Detroit News. 
YOU CAN’T FOOL GRAND RAPIDS ON FURNITURE 


Darling in the Des Moines Register. 
THE VACANT CHAIR 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











Your Job—and Ours 


Every day last year, according to Government figures, 
Americans ate an average of: 


Over 19,000,000 pounds of dressed beef. a 
Over 1,750,000 pounds of mutton and lamb. 
Nearly 28,000,000 pounds of pork products. 
Over 5,500,000 pounds of chickens, ducks, etc. 
Over 63,000,000 eggs. j 
Over 4,000,000 pounds of butter. 















































It is your job to help produce these enormous stocks. It is our 
job, as packers and wholesale distributors, to help get them to 
the people who want them in the shape they want them in. The 
way this is done is vital to your interests. 





You want to be able always to reach this huge and widespread 
market in the most direct way. You want your products handled 
at the lowest possible cost; that means more of the proceeds left 
for you. You want to be able at all times to get highest cash sg 
prices for your stock. 








Only an organization covering the country can do all this for et 
you; one completely equipped and run by experts; one with 
money and credit enough to pay cash for your products; one 
capable of meeting the keenest competition; one free to conduct 
its affairs with efficiency, energy, initiative and intelligence, 
along business lines. 


And yet the large volume of business handled by Swift & Company, 
necessitating this efficient and nation-wide organization, rep- 
resents only about 12% of the live stock and less than 6% of 
the butter, eggs, and poultry produced in the United States. 


Swift & Company does this work so well that last year you who 
raise live stock got over 85 cents in cash, on an average, from 
every dollar that Swift & Company received for the meat and 
by-products of animals. Swift & Company’s share of the balance, 
after paying for labor, freight, and other expenses, was barely 
a cent and a half. This was used to pay interest on borrowed 
money, taxes, and dividends to over 30,000 shareholders. 








Send for the 1920 Swift Year Book. 
Address Swift & Company, 4110 Packers 
Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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IEW PERFECTION 


Ori] Cook Stoves and Ovens 
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) /; Seat ' Ve , Doughnuts! A juicy 

c. LC LOUS A 00 THE roast! Cereal cook- 

« ing!—all at the same 

Delicious cooking and lots of it for hungry folks who work 
‘doors. 

- of flames on a New Perfection gives just the ri tht heat for every 


'y 
y 


range 


KIT 


1eips you get big meals for the “extra hands” in the busy season 


A—Low flame “A” is the lowest, most economical 
flame on any oil stove —a “‘simmering”’ flame. 
g 


B—Medium flame “B” is all blue Although most 
frequently used this is not the hottest flame. 


C—The high blue flame with clean white points is being 
used under the oven. Notice the close up view of 
this flame in the !argerchimney. It is the hottest 
fastest cooking flame. 
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Made by EHO?> Also makers of 
THE CLEVELAND > PERFECTION 
METAL PRODUCTS CO Oi] Heaters and 
‘5 PLATT AVE ALADDIN 


CLEVELAND. OHIO ; Cooking Utensils 
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Send for New 1° 2 
Book of Gordon-\ an 


Tine Homes 
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HE big spring rush to build has begun. Already the stocks of many lumber 

yards are badly broken. Despite the lumber famine our big reserve supply 
iS still at your service-—if you order promptly. But a little later we can make 
no definite promises. There is just one safe method—order NOW. 







Materials Complete—Guaranteed Prices 


All materials complete as specified, shipped as door bells and coat hooks. All material 
in sealed car. Safe delivery anywhere in absolutely highest quality. Your money bac 
United States. Prices as quoted guaranteed if not satisfied. Best architects design our 
to cover everything. Noextras. Wesupply homes. 200 to choose from. Every plat 
all lumber, millwork, lath, paints, hardware, tested by repeated building. Over 200,000 
kitchen and linen cases andevensuchitems customersand three strong banks vouch for us 



















Big Savings on Gordon-Van Tine Homes 


These homes Ready-Cut in our four big to nail together. Another big saving in labor 
actories. Machines, accurate tothe sixty cost. We sell direct-from-factory-to-you 
partof an inch,dowork of cutting, one small profit. Big volume enables us to 
ting and sawing. Labor cost saved buy lumber by the train load and sell at whol 
comes off your bill. Everything ready sale. Lumber sold not Ready-Cut if desired 





















t off the pre shows 200 modern homes: Plans, specifications, guaranteed prices, 

i Many color illustrations. Describes Ready-Cut. Tells how to be sure of quality 
ail of lumber, millwork, et Book FREE—just mail coupon, : 
- PODAY. \lso ask for our Book of Gordon- : — 4 
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Van Tine Farm Buildings and Building S| | ery cea | ‘ 
; * ° . ? Loe fl ; 
as Material Catalog. Vi a 
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Four Big Mills at Davenport, Iowa; St. 

\ Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash., and Hatties- 

burg, Miss., enable us to ship eS 
from point nearest you—big - 
savings in freight. Address all 

letters to main cffice at Daven- ban = thes ¢1 ’ et and other 


port, low labor-sav ar convenience -atur 
your Gc« ordon- Vv an Tine Home. ges Catalog 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Gu Guaranteed or or Money Back 


tle aan Te nt ated. _ te taneee te of a. 7143Gordon St. Established Over Fifty Years Davenport, Jows 
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Gordon-Van Tine Company, 7143 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 













Please Sel 1 me fre e be Oks as ¢ ] ecked below I am most interested in saianiateditnainndeeiiias peainen —EE 
f— Gordon-Van Ti f—) Building Material r— Gordon- Va an Tine Farm 
Hi. mes LJ Catalog Buildings 





.- Address —.— 





